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THE    WORK    OP    THE    BUREAU. 


The  opinion  has  been  ex})ressed  that  the  Bureau  has  no  legal  right  to 
present  suggestions  or  recommendations  in  its  reports.  The  existence 
of  this  opinion,  which,  undoubtedly,  is  entertained  honestly,  has  led  to 
the  preparation  of  this  article.  The  present  officials  of  the  Bureau  have 
no  desire  to  transcend  the  powers  conferred  upon  them  by  the  organic 
law  establishing  the  Bureau,  but  laws  which  are  broad  in  scope  are  often 
interpreted  by  their  spirit  rather  than  by  the  exact  letter.  Precedent  is 
also  of  great  influence  in  such  cases,  and  for  this  reason  a  careful  survey 
has  been  made  of  the  publications  of  the  Bureau  since  its  organization,  in 
order  to  determine,  definitely,  the  plan  of  action  followed  by  those  gen- 
tlemen who  have  held  the  position  of  Chief. 

It  is  not  intended  to  enumerate  all  the  difterent  subjects  connected 
with  the  labor  question  which  have  been  investigated  since  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Bureau  in  1869.  It  is  well  known,  undoubtedly,  that  the 
Massachusetts  office  was  the  first  of  the  kind  to  be  established  in  the  world. 
Since  its  organization  32  States  of  the  Union  and  nearly  all  of  the  Euro- 
pean countries  have  established  Bureaus  on  the  same,  or  very  similar, 
lines. 

Our  definite  object  is  to  mention  some  of  the  more  important  inves- 
tigations conducted  by  the  Bureau  and  particularly  those  containing 
suggestions,  recommendations,  and  drafts  of  laws,  which  latter,  since 
their  publication,  have  become  incorporated  in  the  Statutes  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

HENRY   K.   OLIVER,  Chief  [1869-1873]. 

From  the  first  Report  of  the  Bureau,  for  1870,  we  quote:  "Here 
we  take  occasion  to  say  that  it  is  not  om*  belief  that  the  cause  of  labor 
and  of  the  laborer  can  be  put  into  such  light  and  view  as  that  its  real 
status  can  be  comprehended,  its  diseases  be  determined,  the  right  medicine 
be  administered,  its  health  be  secured,  and  its  true  interests  be  promoted, 
by  an}^  tabular  array  of  figurate  statistics  alone.  Yet  they  have  their 
mission  and  their  use.     In  fact,  can  they  be  dispensed  with,  inasmuch  as 
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inferences  derived  from  them  can  be  derived  from  no  other  source,  and 
as  they  are  definite!}^  '  nominated  in  the  bond '  and  required  by  the 
statute  ? " 

One  conclusion  arrived  at  in  the  Report  under  consideration  was  : 
' '  That  the  hours  of  labor  are  too  long,  and  that  a  law  should  be  passed 
restricting  labor  in  all  manufacturing  and  mechanical  establishments  in 
the  State  to  10  hours  a  day,  or  60  hours  a  week."  Five  years  later,  in 
1874,  the  10-hour  law  was  passed,  and  since  that  time  the  hours  of  labor 
for  women  and  minors  have  been  further  restricted  to  58  a  week. 

Another  conclusion  arrived  at  was  :  "That  no  child  under  thirteen 
years  of  age  should  be  employed  in  any  manufacturing  or  mechanical 
establishment,  nor  at  that  age  unless  such  child  had  received  the  elements 
of  a  common  school  education."  This  recommendation  soon  became  part 
of  the  law  of  the  Commonwealth,  and,  at  the  present  time,  no  child  can 
be  emplo3^ed  in  such  manner  unless  14  years  of  age,  and  careful  regula- 
tions are  made  concerning  the  employment  of  children  who  have  not 
received  suitable  education. 

The  head  of  the  Department  took  the  ground  ' '  that  associations  of 
labor  should  be  as  favorably  recognized  as  associations  of  capital."  Since 
the  publication  of  the  Report  in  question,  the  trade  union  movement  has 
made  great  progress  and  has  received,  to  a  marked  extent,  the  recogni- 
tion claimed  for  it. 

"  The  peril  to  life  and  limb  from  unguarded  machinery,  and  peril  to 
health  from  lack  of  ventilation,  and  insufficiency  of  means  of  escape  in 
case  of  fire,  in  many  establishments,"  were  referred  to  and  legislation 
suggested.  At  the  present  time  a  force  of  Factory  Inspectors,  connected 
wnth  the  District  Police,  have  the  execution  of  a  comprehensive  Factory 
Law  in  their  hands. 

It  was  further  suggested  in  this  Report  that  the  ' '  whole  subject  of 
tenement  houses,  their  evils,  and  the  remedies  therefor,  should  be  com- 
mitted to  the  State  Board  of  Health,"  and  this  recommendation  was 
adopted  and  is  still  in  force. 

In  the  Report  for  1871  similar  recommendations  were  made.  In 
addition  there  was  one  in  regard  to  the  State  Census  of  1875,  in  relation 
to  which  it  was  suggested  that  "the  question  of  wages,  earnings  and 
savings,  time  employed  and  lost  of  all  classes  of  working  people,  and 
the  number  of  persons  emploj^ed  in  the  several  branches  of  industrial 
occupation  of  the  Commonwealth  should  be  ascertained."  | 

The  Reports  for  1872  and  1873  contain  a  repetition  of  these  recom- 
mendations. In  addition  it  was  suo^o-estcd  that  "the  assessors  of  each 
cit}^  and  town,  the  agents  or  superintendents  of  all  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  establishments,  the  treasurers  of  all  chartered  corporations, 
and  of  savings  banks,  etc.,  should  be  required  to  report  to  the  Bureau 
answers  to  questions  relating  to  ownership  of  property,  wages,  earnings, 
hours  of  labor,  savings,  etc." 
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In  the  Censuses  of  1875,  1885,  1895,  and  also  in  the  one  now  in 
progress  for  1905,  all  the  information  called  for  in  these  Reports,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  ownership  of  property,  has  been  obtained 
and  presented  to  the  public. 

CARROLL   D.  WRIGHT,  Chief  [1874-1888]. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  the  Report  for  1874  :  "  The  Bureau, 
in  the  Third  Annual  Report,  recommended  '  the  autiiorization  by  law, 
with  methods  of  carrying  it  into  eft'ect,  of  a  thorough  and  exhaustive 
system  of  statistics,  to  be  gathered  by  the  parties  employed  in  taking 
the  next  State  Census,  in  1875,'  etc.  Our  experience  leads  us  to  en- 
dorse this  recommendation,  and  suggest  that  legislation  Ije  had  at  the 
present  session,  establishing  a  plan  for  a  thorough  and  exhaustive  system 
of  industrial,  social,  educational,  and  vital  statistics.  If  action  bearing 
upon  this  is  to  be  taken  at  all,  it  would  be  well  to  take  it  at  this  session, 
and  thereby  give  the  whole  of  the  year  1875  for  work  —  a  time  only  too 
short,  at  best,  in  which  to  push  investigations  of  such  magnitude.  There 
is  no  reason  for  doubts  to  exist  as  to  the  real  condition  of  any  class  or 
interest  in  this  State,  and  the  custom  of  the  Commonwealth  to  take  ac- 
count of  its  industries  at  stated  intervals,  as  well  as  the  period  itself, 
seem  to  indicate  the  necessity  of  making  complete  work  of  the  various 
subjects  involved." 

The  Report  for  1875  took  strong  ground  against  the  establishment 
of  half-time  schools  in  Massachusetts  for  the  education  of  the  operatives 
in  cotton  and  woolen  mills.     We  quote  from  the  Report : 

' '  As  long  as  Massachusetts  objects  to  other  States  establishing 
schools  to  Avhich  color  is  the  sesame  of  entrance,  she  can  hardly  deny 
that  she  is  likely  to  become,  in  turn,  a  fair  subject  of  criticism,  if  she 
shall  establish  schools  to  which  occupation  is  the  criterion  of  admission. 
Class  schools  are  class  schools  just  the  same  when  they  are  for  those  of 
a  certain  employment  as  when  they  are  for  those  of  a  certain  color. 
With  factory  schools  once  in  full  blast,  how  long  will  it  be  before  the 
tradesman's  or  the  lawyer's  child  will  look  upon  their  ill-clothed  and 
dirty -handed  pupils  as  inferiors  and  aliens  ?  You  can  see  it  already  in 
places  where  these  schools  exist  in  Massachusetts.  And  will  not  the 
factory  child  in  turn  view  himself  in  the  light  of  one  degraded?  Will 
the  little  book-learning  he  acquires  bring  him  up  as  much  as  this  banish- 
ment from  opportunities  of  social  culture  will  sink  him?  .  .  .  The 
establishment  of  half-time  schools  in  England  was  an  advance,  but  for 
Massachusetts  we  believe  it  would  be  a  retrogression.  It  is  claimed  by 
their  supporters  that  the  children  who  frequent  them  advance  as  rapidly 
in  their  studies  as  those  who  frequent  full-time  schools.  We  cannot 
believe  this  to  be  true  ;  but  if  it  be  true,  then,  we  should  say,  let  it  be 
made  true  for  all.     Let  our  full-time  schools  be  closed,  and  half-time 
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schools  be  opened  sufficient  for  all  the  children  in  the  State.     Let  us 
aim  to  be  both  consistent  and  democratic." 

In  further  consideration  of  the  subject  the  Report  stated  :  ' '  We 
see  no  way  to  attain  this  universal  education  except  by  making  it 
compulsory.  Our  right  to  do  this  is  established  by  many  precedents, 
and  supported  by  reason  and  justice.  On  this  latter  point  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  if  we  can  compulsorily  take  taxes  from  property  for  the 
support  of  schools,  we  can  with  equal  right  compulsorily  take  the  chil- 
dren to  fill  them ;  indeed  we  shall  hardly  be  fair  to  property  unless 
we  do." 

Following  this  argument  was  presented  the  outline  of  a  bill  as  the 
Bureau's  conception  of  a  proper  plan  to  be  adopted  for  the  education  of 
working  people. 

In  another  Part  of  the  Report  the  Bureau  said  :  "  "We  believe  that 
the  employment  at  labor  of  any  girl  under  15  years  of  age  should  not 
be  allowed.  That  the  employment  of  girls  of  other  ages  —  and  women 
generally  —  at  employments  unsuited  to  their  sex  should  not  be  suf- 
fered. That  in  employments  where  women  should  be  admitted,  and 
which  require  high  degrees  of  mental  concentration,  with  physical  en- 
ergy, vacations  of  sufficient  extent  should  be  the  right  of  the  employee. 
That  in  all  employments  it  should  be  obligator}^  upon  the  employer  to 
conduct  the  processes  of  the  occupation  under  the  most  advantageous 
conditions  to  health,  and  to  secure  all  improvements  in  this  regard  that 
may  become  approved.  That  in  all  large  manufactories  there  should  be 
special  sanitar}^  supervision,  at  the  expense  of  the  proprietors." 

The  conclusion  of  the  argument  was  as  follows  :  "  If  it  be  advisable 
to  offer  large  rewards  to  him  who  shall  discover  the  prevention  of  rot  in 
the  potato,  and  to  bestow  a  prize  of  due  proportion  for  the  best  essaj^  on 
the  building  of  roads,  how  much  more  so  for  the  creation  of  agencies  that 
shall  lessen  the  dangers  of  dust  in  factories,  of  injury  from  machinery,  of 
fatiguing  labor  at  the  sewing-machine,  the  telegraph  instrument,  and  the 
type-case,  and  free  from  their  baleful  force  the  foul  vapors  of  our  noxious 
trades.  In  nothing  can  the  State  more  surely  seek  its  riches,  for  he  who 
thinks  must  accept  the  precept  of  Emerson,  that  '  the  first  wealth  is 
health.'" 

In  that  Part  relating  to  "  Factory  Legislation  "  the  following  occurs  : 

"  We  believe  the  facts  abundantly  warrant  the  conclusion  which  will 
be  found  in  the  last  division  of  this  Part,  and  that  the  draft  of  a  factory 
act  there  presented  accords  well  with  the  condition  of  things  as  we  have 
found  them,  and  that  no  reason  exists  why  such  an  act  should  not  be  fully 
enforced;  and,  further,  that  such  an  act  would  greatly  assist  those  mill 
owners  who  strive  to  protect  their  employees,  and  would  tend  rapidly  to 
place  the  older  and  poorer  mills  on  the  same  footing." 

In  considering  the  subject  of  "  Factory  Legislation,"  the  Chief  asked  : 
"  Does  Massachusetts  require  a  sj^'stem  of  factory  legislation?  "     He  pre- 
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sented  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  such  an  act,  concluding  it  with  the 
following  words  :  "  Wc  trust  the  legislature  will  see  to  it  that  active  work 
is  done,  and  not  leave  the  question  longer  in  the  realms  of  recommen- 
dations. We,  therefore,  commend  to  the  attention  of  the  General  Court 
the  matters  we  have  referred  to,  and  to  assist  in  reference  have  em- 
bodied, in  brief  outline  forms,  the  principal  points  which  should  enter 
into  the  provisions  of  a  factory  act." 

In  that  Part  of  the  Report  relating  to  the  ' '  Condition  of  Working- 
men's  Families,"  the  following  recommendations  were  made  : 

' '  We  believe  that  there  should  be  a  certain  minimum  yearly  or  daily 
rate  or  wage  paid  for  competent  adult  labor,  and  that  all  employment, 
temporarily,  or  as  the  result  of  contracts,  for  a  less  sum,  should  he  dis- 
countenanced by  public  opinion,  and,  if  persisted  in,  to  the  detriment  of 
any,  should  be  prevented  by  appropriate  legislation,  rigidly  enforced. 
.  .  .  "When  labor  is  given  at  less  than  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
somebody  gains  and  somebody  must  suffer.  Why  should  not  public 
opinion  or  law  make  such  low  wage  unpopular  or  unlawful,  and  protect, 
directly  or  indirectly,  those  threatened  with  want  and  suffering?  Why,  in 
justice,  should  the  broken  merchant  receive  the  benefit  of  the  bankrupt 
law,  when  unable  from  loss  or  poor  management  to  pay  his  bills,  and  the 
broken  laborer,  no  more  criminal  nor  lacking  in  good  intentions  than  the 
merchant,  have  only  the  poor  debtor's  oath  to  relieve  him  (and  then  only 
from  arrest,  the  debt  remaining),  with  its  attendant  stultification  of  his 
feelings  of  manhood?  Why  should  not  the  insolvent  laborer  be  dis- 
charged from  all  debts,  under  the  provisions  of  a  general  insolvent  law 
(in  which  the  legal  fees  established  should  not  be  so  large  as  to  be  pro- 
hibitory in  his  case),  by  the  payment  of  50  per  cent,  as  well  as  the 
bankrupt  merchant  ?  " 

In  conclusion  the  Report  says  :  ' '  Our  work  and  aim  have  been  to  hold 
the  mirror  up  to  the  entire  w^age  system  (not  with  restricted  application 
to  its  working  in  corporations)  in  order  that  it  might  see  its  own  deform- 
ities, and  be  led  to  soften  its  visage  and  look  with  more  brotherly  feeling 
upon  the  laborer,  who  toils  on  and  ever,  and  who,  being  worthy  of  his 
hire,  should  receive  it." 

In  the  introduction  to  the  Report  for  1877  the  following  language 
occurs  :  "  We  cannot  refrain  from  urging  upon  the  legislature  the  neces- 
sity of  bringing  under  one  organization  the  gathering  and  preparation  of 
all  statistics  relating  in  any  way  to  the  condition  of  the  people." 

In  considering  the  question  "Pauperism  and  Crime,"  the  Report 
says  : 

"  The  great  secret  of  preventing  the  extension  of  pauperism  and  the 
increase  of  crime  lies  in  this  twofold  education.  The  book  education 
can  be  easily  provided  for.  The  industrial  education  will  be  a  greater 
and,  at  first,  a  more  perplexing  undertaking.  But  it  would  be  better 
and  cheaper  to  establish  and  maintain  industrial  schools  in  every  prison 
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than  to  establish  more  courts  of  justice  for  offenders,  or  build  one  more 
prison  for  their  incarceration.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  working- 
men  of  Massachusetts  would  see  any  danger  to  themselves  or  their  pros- 
perity if  the  able-bodied  paupers  and  the  convicts  were  fitted  to  earn  an 
honest  living.  We  think,  rather,  that  they  would  rejoice  in  that  elevating 
process  which  would  make  self-supporting  citizens  out  of  the  unfortunate 
and  criminal  classes." 

The  Report  closes  with  a  consideration  of  the  question  "Means  of 
Escape  in  Case  of  Fire  from  Massachusetts  Manufactories,"  the  following 
language  being  used  : 

"  In  view  of  the  facts  presented  herewith  in  regard  to  the  stories  in 
which  persons  are  employed,  and  their  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire  or 
other  danger,  and  in  view  also  of  past  investigations  made  by  this  Bureau 
in  relation  to  manufacturing  establishments,  we  feel  more  than  ever  the 
necessity  of  enacting  laws  which  shall  provide  for  securely  guarding  the 
belting  and  exposed  shafting,  gearing  and  drums  in  manufactories  ;  which 
shall  prohibit  the  cleaning  of  machinery  while  in  motion  ;  which  shall 
provide  that  elevators  shall  be  made  thoroughly  safe,  and  that  all  such 
esta])lishments  shall  be  well  supplied  with  stairwaj^s  and  fire  escapes,  and 
with  doors  swinging  outwardly  ;  which  shall  require  ample  apparatus  for 
extinguishing  fires  in  each  building,  and  that  all  male  employees  shall  be 
organized  into  fire  parties  and  trained  in  its  use  ;  which  shall  prohibit  the 
constant  employment  of  persons  in  attic  rooms  ;  which  shall  require  that 
all  rooms  and  their  appurtenances  shall  be  well  ventilated  and  kept  clean  ; 
and,  finally,  that  ample  provision  shall  be  made  for  carrjdng  into  effect 
the  provisions  of  such  laws  by  establishing  sufficient  penalties  to  prevent 
their  evasion  or  violation,  and  by  the  appointment  of  proper  executive 
officers." 

The  Report  for  1879  contained  numerous  recommendations.  The 
Chief  stated:  "The  insolvency  of  workingmen  has  attracted  my  atten- 
tion and  most  serious  consideration.  Men  engaged  in  large  enterprises, 
when  unfortunate,  can,  if  they  owe  $200,  secure  the  benefits  of  the  in- 
solvent laws.  It  often  happens  that  considerable  sums  are  due  for  labor; 
and,  while  the  laws  provide  that  demands  against  an  insolvent  debtor  to 
the  extent  of  $50  shall  be  preferred,  the  payment  depends  upon  the 
assets,  and,  if  not  paid  in  full,  the  creditor  workman  finds  himself  in 
debt  from  the  loss  incurred.  But  whether  his  debts  originate  in  this 
manner,  or  from  any  other  misfortune,  unless  he  owes  $200,  and  can  pay 
the  expenses  of  proceedings  in  insolvency  (another  hundred),  he  has  no 
way  of  adjusting  his  affairs,  which,  though  small,  give  him  as  much  and 
more  trouble  than  the  misfortune  of  the  employer. 

Here  is  one  of  the  heaviest  burdens  of  the  workingmen.     They  see 
a  national  bankrupt  law  passed  for  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors,  for  the 
reason  that  the  interests  of  the  country  demand  that  men,  after  a  season] 
of  depression,  shall  be  able  to  begin  anew  the  enterprises  which  carry  the 
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industries  of  tlie  people  along  ;  and  the  workingman  recognizes  the  sound- 
ness of  the  reasoning,  but  feels  that  the  same  logic  should  enable  him  to 
free  himseU"  from  debt,  and  start  anew  with  the  manufacturer  and  mer- 
chant, whose  success  depends  very  much  upon  the  ability  of  the  working- 
men  to  consume  the  products  of  the  nation.  A  man  with  a  load  of  debt 
upon  his  shoulders,  a  family  to  feed,  and  barely  income  enough  to  sup- 
port his  family,  is  not  the  best  citizen  civilization  ought  to  produce. 

"  This  subject  is  well  worthy  your  attention  ;  and  I  trust  the  proper 
committee  uiay  find  some  cheap  and  expeditious  method  of  enabling  the 
workingmen  to  avail  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  our  insolvent  laws, 
from  which  they  are  now  effectuall}'  and,  it  seems  to  me,  unjustly 
barred." 

In  the  same  Report  it  was  stated  that  "  weekly  payments  would  con- 
duce much  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  operatives  in  most  industries. 
Considerable  loss  often  results  from  inability  to  pay  cash."  What  is 
known  as  the  "  Weekly  Payment  Law  "  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  in 
the  year  1895. 

Eegarding  the  question  of  "Convict  Labor,"  the  Eeport  stated: 
"  The  candid  consideration  of  all  the  premises  leads  us  to  make  the  fol- 
lowino-  recommendations  : 

"1.  That  the  Legislature  memorialize  Congress  to  take  action  look- 
ing to  the  thorough  classification  of  all  facts  for  the  whole  country  rel- 
ative to  industrial  labor  in  penal  institutions. 

"2.  That  legislation  be  instituted  looking  to  the  production  in  the 
prisons  of  the  State  of  all  goods  required  by  them  or  b}"  any  other  de- 
partment of  the  State. 

"  3 .  That  the  greatest  diversity  of  employments  consistent  with  the 
capacity  of  the  prisons  be  insisted  upon  ;  this  diversity  of  employment 
to  be  secured  by  limiting  the  number  of  convicts  to  be  contracted  for, 
or  the  amount  of  products,  in  anj^  one  industry,  such  limitation  to  be 
under  the  direction  of  the  Governor  and  Council. 

"4.  That,  whenever  possible,  farms  shall  be  carried  on  by  the 
prison  administration  for  the  supply  of  the  institutions. 

' '  These  recommendations  are  made  with  the  sincere  desire  that  their 
consideration  may  lead  to  legislation  which  shall  be  of  practical  benefit 
to  the  industrial  interests  of  our  State.  We  are  strong  in  the  belief  that 
the  very  best  reformatory  results  are  to  be  reached  through  that  system 
or  that  administration  of  prison  affairs  which  makes  our  penal  institutions 
self-svipporting. " 

The  Legislature  of  1879  passed  the  following  ResoU^e  (Chapter  37), 
relative  to  a  uniform  system  of  laws  in  certain  States,  regulating  the 
hours  of  labor : 

' '  Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  is 
hereby  directed  to  collect  and  present  such  data  to  the  legislatures  of  the 
neighboring  States  of  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  and 
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New  York,  as  will  tend  to  show  the  desirableness  of  a  uniform  system 
of  laws  regulating  the  hours  of  labor." 

The  Report  for  1880  says:  "This  Resolve  was  approved  by  the 
Governor,  April  1,  1879.  I  have  been  unable  to  carry  out  its  intent 
without  violating  its  provisions.  The  value  of  the  investigations  made 
by  this  Bureau  is  much  enhanced  by  its  persistent  determination  to  pub- 
lish the  facts  brought  out  by  its  investigations.  The  Resolve  cited  called 
upon  the  Bureau  not  only  to  present  data,  showing  a  certain  result,  but 
to  collect  such  data  only.  To  do  this  would  be  an  impossibility;  and, 
were  it  possible  to  carry  out  its  provisions,  it  would  do  violence  to  our 
own  intelligence  as  well  as  that  of  the  legislature  and  administration  of 
1879.  If  it  be  desirable  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  Resolve,  it  should 
be  put  into  such  shape  as  will  allow  of  practical  execution,  when  this  office 
will  respond  with  cheerfulness  and  alacrity  to  legislative  instruction." 

The  Report  continues :  ' '  The  suggestion  of  last  year,  that  the 
proper  committee  may  find  some  cheap  and  expeditious  method  of 
enabling  the  workingmen  to  avail  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  our 
insolvent  laws,  is  one  I  wish  to  urge  again  upon  the  earnest  attention  of 
the  present  legislature,  as  a  matter  embodying  practical  work  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  workingmen  of  Massachusetts.  With  such  legislation  there 
should  be  a  repeal  of  the  provisions  of  the  trustee  laws  relating  to  wages. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  the  present  legislature  will  repeal  these  provisions. 
It  is  exceedingly  gratifying,  after  the  extensive  investigation  and  re- 
search by  this  office  last  year,  relative  to  the  subject  of  convict  labor, 
to  have  its  conclusions  so  fully  sustained  as  they  have  been  by  the 
warmest  opponents  of  such  conclusions,  and  by  the  officers  especially 
directed  by  your  predecessors  to  canvass  the  subject." 

Regarding  this  subject  of  "  Convict  Labor,"  the  Report  says  :  "It 
will  also  be  a  very  great  incentive  to  the  inmates  of  reformatories  if  a 
portion  of  the  product  of  their  own  personal  work,  sold  on  its  individual 
merit,  should  be  set  aside  for  their  own  benefit,  to  start  them  in  life  when 
they  are  discharged." 

In  a  consideration  of  the  subject,  "  The  Social  Life  of  Workingmen," 
the  followino:  lano^uao-e  is  used  : 

"The  fact  seems  proven  that  if  workingmen  are  to  have  facilities 
for  out-door  recreation  and  amusement  they  must  have  the  time  —  either 
on  a  week  day  or  Sunday.  The  surest  way  to  secure  the  enforcement  of 
the  Sunday  laws  is  to  bring  about  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor,  and 
an  increase  in  wages,  so  that  the  workingman  can  use  part  of  the  week 
day  for  recreation.  Until  this  is  accomplished  —  which  is  not  likely  to 
occur  from  the  too  rigid  execution  of  the  Sunday  law  —  the  question  is, 
Shall  workingmen  l)e  deprived  of  out-door  recreation  entirely,  rather 
than  make  use  of  a  part  of  Sunday  for  that  purpose  ?  " 

A  Part  relating  to  "Industrial  Arbitration  and  Conciliation"  ap- 
peared in  the  Report  for  1881.     In  conclusion  the  Bureau  said  : 
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"The  real  practical  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the  valuable  history 
of  arbitration  reported  by  Mr.  Weeks  is  that  our  textile  manufacturers 
can,  in  association  with  intelligent  operatives,  construct  a  sliding  scale 
of  wages,  on  the  basis  of  cotton  or  print  cloths,  or  some  other  leading 
article,  either  of  consumption  or  of  product,  which  shall  be  equitable, 
and  which  shall  adjust  itself  to  the  market  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  all 
disputes.  For  instance,  if,  on  the  basis  of  five  cents  a  yard  for  print 
cloth,  a  certain  price  a  cut  for  weaving  rules,  it  could  be  easily  deter- 
mined what  reduction  a  cut  should  be  made  when  four  and  a  half  cents 
was  the  market  price  for  print  cloth,  and  what  increase  w^hen  five  and  a 
half  cents  ruled. 

The  pay  of  spinners  could  be  adjusted  in  the  same  manner. 

The  sliding  scale  seems  to  be  the  tangible  and  practical  result  of  the 
attempts  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  A  careful  study  of  the  history  of 
these  attempts  proves  that  where  the  agreement  has  been  broken  it  has 
been  through  causes  not  fully  entering  into  the  matter.  Such  study 
also  proves  that  if  a  sliding  scale  of  wages,  adjusted  to  market  prices,  can 
be  adopted  by  boards  of  arbitration  in  the  iron  and  coal  districts,  there 
should  be  no  hesitation  in  making  the  trial  in  the  industries  of  Massa- 
chusetts. This  suggestion  is  made  wdth  the  sincere  hope  that,  without 
waiting  for  one  or  the  other  party  to  make  the  overtures,  the  proposition 
will  be  promptly  made  and  promptly  accepted,  for  a  board  of  arbitration 
to  settle  upon  a  scale  of  wages  whenever  a  dispute  arises." 

The  Legislature  of  1880  changed  the  phraseology  of  the  Resolve 
relating  to  the  investigation  concerning  uniform  hours  of  labor,  and  the 
Bureau  Report  upon  the  subject  was  published  in  1881.  The  conclusions 
arrived  at  formed  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  extension  of  the  10- 
hour  law  to  the  other  New  England  States  and  throughout  the  country. 
The  following  language  occurs  in  the  Report : 

"  To  lift  one  hour  a  day,  one  hour  and  a  half,  and  two  hours  a  day, 
for  300  days  in  the  year,  from  off  the  burden  of  toil  which  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  men,  women,  and  children  are  bearing,  is  to  effect  a  work  so 
large  and  grand  and  full  of  good  cheer  to  men,  that  any  man's  heart  may 
well  bound  at  the  thought  of  being  permitted  to  bear  any  part,  much 
more  to  lead,  in  achieving  so  noble  a  result.  And  the  hearts  of  those 
thousands  of  the  toilworn  and  weary  are  anxiously  waiting  and  listening 
to  hear  if  these  few  powerful  ones,  who  hold  their  destiny  in  their  hands, 
wall  grant  them  their  '  greatest  boon.'" 

In  the  Report  for  1882  there  was  a  Part  entitled  <'  Citizenship." 
The  followino-  conclusions  w^ere  arrived  at : 

"An  educated  interest  in  public  affairs  insures  good  government 
and  recognition  of  the  rights  of  all  men.  A  corrupt  or  selfish  interest 
in  public  affairs  leads  to  bad  administration  of  governmental  work,  and 
weakens  all  the  efforts  to  upbuild  society.  .  .  .  Capital  is  the  educated 
factor  in  the  alliance  between  capital  and  labor  ;  it  is  this  distinction  which 
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giv^es  capital  power.  .  .  .  As  labor  becomes  educated  with  capital,  reason 
will  find  an  equitable  settlement  of  unhappy  difterences  and  conditions ; 
and  so  in  an  intelligent  voting  population  is  to  be  found  the  truest 
conservator,  not  only  of  political  progress,  but  of  industrial  peace  and 
prosperity.  ...  If  our  native-born  voters  cannot  take  the  trouble  to 
vote,  they  cannot  expect  those  who  have  grown  up  under  different  insti- 
tutions, and  often  speaking  a  dijfferent  language,  to  take  a  very  ardent 
interest  in  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  Republic." 

A  special  investigation  of  the  industrial  conditions  in  the  cities  of 
Fall  River,  Lowell,  and  Lawrence  was  contained  in  this  Report.  The 
principal  object  of  the  investigation  was  "to  bring  the  question  home 
to  the  heart  of  each  employer  whether  lie  is  doing  what  he  should  do  as  a 
man  of  education  and  wealth  for  his  fellow  men.  It  is  this  individual  work 
that  makes  moral  revolutions  easy.  .  .  .  Mill  libraries,  relief  societies, 
halls  for  social  recreation,  and  similar  aids  to  a  higher  and  healthier  life, 
should  be  equal  to  the  demand  in  every  city.  As  the  employer  grows 
towards  his  emploj^ees,  they  will  grow  towards  him.  He  is  the  strong 
man  and  should  take  the  initiative,  and  not  wait  for  the  force  of  law  to 
remedy  grievances  that  he  could  easily  have  averted.  ...  If  it  should 
be  asked.  What  specific  legislation  can  be  instituted  to  remove  any  of 
the  causes,  either  of  discontent  or  unwholesome  conditions?  we  say, 
emphatically,  Give  a  State  Board  of  Health  full  power  to  clean  out 
every  tenement  '  rookery '  in  the  State  ;  especially  give  it  power  to  en- 
force all  the  laws  relating  to  health  in  our  great  manufacturing  cities. 
Give  it  power  to  close  unhealthy  and  filthy  tenements,  without  waiting 
for  an  epidemic.  Let  the  State  declare  by  its  Board  of  Health  that 
families  shall  not  live  in  filth.  If  the  homes  of  the  operatives  were  as 
clean,  as  well  ventilated,  and  as  Avell  conditioned,  generally,  as  the  mills, 
there  would  be  little  for  health  officers  to  do.  If  the  corporations 
would  place  some  of  their  monej^  reserve  —  which  is  really  undivided 
profits  —  in  a  Avay  to  secure  a  happier  condition  of  their  people,  they 
would  find,  in  the  long  run,  an  augmented  reserve  instead  of  a  dimin- 
ished one." 

The  Legislature  of  1882  directed  the  Bureau  to  investigate  the  sub- 
ject of  the  liability  of  employers  to  workmen  for  injuries  received  while 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  and  to  consider  what  changes,  if  any, 
were  needed  in  the  existing  laws  relative  to  such  liability.  After  a  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  subject  of  "Employers'  Liability,"  the  Bureau 
presented  for  the  action  of  the  Legislature  two  bills  : 

"The  first,  comprehending  the  features  of  the  Gladstone  Bill  pre- 
sented to  Parliament  by  the  Earl  De  la  Warr,  with  sections  added  to 
make  the  measure  practical  in  this  State.  This  bill  changes  the  doctrine 
of  the  courts  on  common  employment  to  a  limited  extent,  and  is  incor- 
porated in  this  Report  for  the  reason  that  man}^  legislators  may  desire  to 
act  upon  a  limited  bill. 
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"  The  second,  and  the  bill  we  recommend  as  being  most  in  harmony 
with  existing  legislation  and  the  course  of  law  in  this  State,  is  a  bill  which 
simply  seeks  to  abolish  common  employment  as  a  defence  in  actions  con- 
templated by  it." 

AVhat  is  known  as  the  Employers'  Liability  Law  was  passed  in  1887, 
but  has  been  amended  in  many  respects  since  that  time. 

We  take  the  following  from  the  Part  entitled  ' '  Early  Factory  Labor 
in  New  England  :  " 

"  If  factory  labor  is  not  a  means  of  education  to  the  operative  of 
to-day,  it  is  because  the  employ  er  does  not  do  his  duty.  It  is  because 
he  treats  his  work-people  like  machines,  and  forgets  that  they  are  strug- 
gling, hoping,  despairing  human  beings.  It  is  because,  as  he  becomes 
rich,  he  cares  less  and  less  for  the  well-being  of  his  poor,  and  beyond  pay- 
ing them  their  weekly  wages  has  no  thought  of  their  wants  or  their  needs. 

"  Would  it  not  be  wise  for  more  employers  to  consider,  seriously, 
whether  it  is  better  to  degrade  this  class  of  people  to  a  level  with  the 
same  class  in  foreign  countries,  or  to  mix  a  little  conscience  with  their 
capital,  and  so  try  to  bring  the  '  lost  Eden'  I  have  tried  to  describe  back 
into  the  life  of  the  factory  operative  of  to-day  ?  " 

That  the  information  supplied  by  the  Bureau  was  considered  to  be 
in  many  cases  a  preliminary  to  legislative  action  is  indicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  introduction  to  the  Report  for  1884  : 

"The  accompanying  report  has  been  delayed  some  months  beyond 
the  usual  date  of  issue,  but  as  no  legislation  depended  upon  the  facts  pre- 
sented there  was  no  cause  for  preparing  hurriedly  a  report  which  required 
so  much  labor  in  presentation  and  verification." 

The  following  conclusions  were  arrived  at  as  a  result  of  an  inves- 
tigation concerning  "The  Working  Girls  of  Boston  :" 

"While  in  regard  to  their  wages  no  suggestions  can  be  made  by 
which  they  can  be  improved,  improvement  is  possible  in  nearly  every 
other  direction. 

"  First.  Their  hours  of  labor  should  not  exceed  10  hours  a  day,  for, 
as  we  have  seen,  85  per  cent  of  the  working  girls  of  Boston  do  their  own 
housework  and  sewing  either  wholly  or  in  part,  and  this  home  work  must 
be  done  in  addition  to  that  performed  for  their  employers. 

'■'■Second.  We  would  suggest  that  parents  teach  their  children  to 
respect  all  honest  labor.  The  honest  working  girl  engaged  in  honest 
labor  should  be  respected  by  all  honest  minded  people.  .  .  .  Certainly 
it  should  not  be  possible  to  class  her  as  the  '  forgotten  woman  ; '  her 
struggle  is  too  heroic,  her  hardships  too  painful,  her  lot  too  dreary  for 
Christian  people  to  thoughtlessly  pass  her  by. 

"  Third.  One  great  lack  in  the  lower  grades  of  industry  is  the  want 
of  thorough  training  in  technical  knowledge,  and  of  the  capacity  for  close 
application.  To  secure  these,  there  should  be  numerous  institutions  for 
free  instruction  in  various  branches  of  work. 
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"  Fouvtli.  We  would  like  to  see  established  homes  for  working-  girls. 
These  should  be  founded  on  the  basis  of  such  homes  in  London  on  the 
plan  elaborated  by  John  Shrimpton,  Esq.,  of  London. 

'■^  Fifth.  If  people  of  wealth,  in  making  provision  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  that  wealth  by  will,  could  be  impressed  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
amount  of  happiness  ih.Qy  could  bring  to  deserving  people  by  remember- 
ing the  generally  weak  institutions  which  are  fighting  bad  conditions, 
they  would,  we  feel  certain,  liberally  endow  such  institutions,  or  provide 
the  means  for  the  establishment  of  new  ones  upon  better  and  broader 
plans." 

We  quote  from  the  Report  for  1885  regarding  "  Sunday  Labor"  as 
follows  :  "  The  whole  question  of  Sunday  labor  is,  therefore,  a  vital  one, 
as  it  relates  to  the  moral  and  economic  aspects  of  the  development  of 
modern  societ}'^,  and  this  investigation  was  undertaken  in  the  hope  that 
the  facts  as  they  exist  at  the  present  time,  if  published,  might  lead  to  an 
active  and  a  judicious  discussion  of  the  whole  matter.  .  .  .  The  question 
may  be  asked  as  a  fitting  one  for  the  concluding  words  of  this  investiga- 
tion. Is  not  the  wearied  worker  fairly  entitled  to  the  opportunity  of  the 
rest  that  comes  of  recreation  on  Sunday,  if  it  is  not  granted  to  him  on 
other  days?  " 

The  Part  of  the  Report  for  188(5  concerning  "  Co-operation  "  said  : 

'  *  There  is  a  crude  popular  conception  of  co-operation  as  a  plan  to 
get  rid  of  the  employer  and  the  wages  system.  The  workers  are  sup- 
posed to  employ  a  manager  to  be  subject  to  their  will,  and,  if  necessary, 
hire  capital  at  usual  rates  of  interest.  Then,  pooling  their  services,  they 
are  to  divide  among  themselves  whatever  profit  there  may  be  after  fixed 
charges  are  paid.  This  scheme  is  purely  visionary  and  utterly  imprac- 
ticable. Workers  cannot  wait  till  an  indefinite  future  for  their  reward, 
neither  can  they  run  the  risk  of  getting  no  reward  at  all.  They  must 
be  guaranteed  something,  to  be  paid  at  frequent  intervals,  and  the  only 
party  that  can  so  guarantee  is  the  capitalist  employer,  who  alone  can  run 
risks  and  wait  indefinitely  for  rewards.  The  capitalist  emploj^er  ma}'"  be 
an  association  of  the  workers  themselves,  but  it  is  none  the  less  an  em- 
ployer, a  moral  personality,  possessing  all  the  powers  over  individual 
workers  that  an  individual  employer  would  have.  The  more  efficient 
and  prosperous  members  Ijccome  inevitably  the  controlling  power  in  the 
association,  and  they  will  not  consent  to  divide  profits  irrespectively  of 
the  value  of  services  or  to  guarantee  employment  to  inefficient  members. 
The  valid  idea  in  this  crude  conception  of  co-operation  is  that  in  the 
degree  that  workmen  develop  the  necessary  qualifications  and  acquire  the 
requisite  capital  they  may  become  self-emplovers,  and  that,  whether  as 
self-employers  or  otherwise,  they  should  as  workers  participate  in  the 
profits  of  industry  in  proportion  to  their  efficiency.  This  idea  is  in 
process  of  realization  through  various  forms  of  co-operative  organization 
and  profit  sharing.     Industrial  partnership  instituted  by  capitalist  em- 
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ployers,  and  co-operation  instituted  by  capital  owning  workmen,  work 
toward  tlie  same  result  from  difTerent  directions.  Each  has  its  own  proper 
field  and  each  will  probably  acquire  increasing  prominence  in  social 
economy.'' 

As  regards  "Food  Consumption"  the  following  conclusion  was 
reached  ;  "If  the  further  study  of  this  matter  should  confirm  these  re- 
sults, as  there  seems  to  be  good  ground  to  expect  would  be  the  case,  it 
Avould  become  a  serious  question  whether  a  reform  in  the  dietary  habits 
of  a  large  portion  of  our  people,  including  the  classes  who  work  for  small 
wages,  is  not  greatly  needed,  and  whether  this  reform  would  not  consist 
in  many  instances  in  the  use  of  less  food  as  a  whole,  and  in  many  more 
cases  in  the  use  of  relatively  less  meat  and  larger  proportions  of  vegetable 
foods." 

The  Keport  for  1887  was  devoted  to  one  subject — "The  Unem- 
ployed."    The  following  conclusion  was  arrived  at : 

' '  B}^  a  purely  mathematical  calculation  based  on  the  elements  here 
presented,  the  result  of  this  investigation  would  seem  to  indicate  that  all 
the  products  of  manufactures  could  have  been  secured  by  steady  work  for 
307  working  days  of  9.04  hours  each,  if  this  steady  work  could  have  been 
distributed  equally  among  all  the  persons  engaged  in  manufactures,  while 
all  the  remunerative  work  of  the  State,  of  whatever  kind,  if  it  could  have 
been  distributed  equally  among  the  entire  working  population,  could  have 
been  accomplished  in  307  working  days  averaging  8.99  hours  per  day. 
The  practical  difficulty  in  reaching  such  a  condition  lies  entirely  in  the 
distribution  of  time  employed  to  secure  equalization  in  the  various  in- 
dustries." 

HORACE    G.    WADLIN,  Chief  [1888-1903]. 

At  the  end  of  the  Part  of  the  Report  for  1888  entitled  "  Strikes  and 
Lockouts"  the  following  is  given  as  a  conclusion  :  "  The  time  will  un- 
doubtedly come,  and  is  perhaps  not  far  away,  when  the  industrial  broil 
known  as  a  strike  will  no  more  be  tolerated  than  is  the  resort  to  force  to 
settle  any  private  dispute.  Is  not  such  a  condition  desirable?  Can  any 
one  think  otherwise?  In  Massachusetts,  at  least,  the  coming  of  such  a 
time  may  be  hastened  by  sustaining  and  strengthening  the  method  of  arbi- 
tration already  estal)lished  here  by  law." 

The  exercise  of  sufiVage  by  citizens  and  aliens  was  considered  and 
the  following  comments  made  : 

"  The  presence  of  a  large  foreign-voting  population  is  not  absolutely 
or  necessarily  evil,  as  many  imagine.  The  perils  surrounding  the  suf- 
frage are  largely  moral,  and  are  far  from  turning  upon  the  question  of 
race.  Class  distinctions  and  race  animosities  are  fostered,  not  by  confer- 
ring equality  of  political  rights,  but  by  the  exclusion  of  large  classes  of 
the  population  therefrom.  The  immigrant  who  comes  here  filled  with 
prejudice  against  the  social  order,  and  determined  to  remain  unconnected 
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Avith  our  political  system,  is  no  longer  desired;  but  against  him  who 
seeks  enlarged  opportunity,  and  greater  civil  and  industrial  liberty,  and 
who  is  ready  to  do  his  part  toward  sustaining  our  institutions,  no  criticism 
is  valid.  A  foreign-born  population  of  the  latter  class  has  proved  essen- 
tial to  the  prosperity  of  the  State,  in  the  industrial  development  of  which 
it  has  had  so  large  a  share.  It  should  share  in  our  political  life,  and 
should  feel  that  it  has  a  stake  in  the  common  welfare.  It  can  do  this 
ettectively  in  no  other  way  than  through  the  acquirement  of  political 
citizenship.  The  dangerous  vote  is  the  unintelligent  and  conscienceless 
vote,  and  this  may  be  native  born  as  well  as  foreign  born.  Under 
whatever  regulations  as  to  its  exercise  may  be  wise,  the  suffrage  should 
be  open  to  all,  and  with  the  right  should  go  also  the  duty  of  exercising  it. 

''The  causes  of  the  indiiierencc  manifested  in  certain  years,  as  indi- 
cated in  Table  V,  do  not  come  within  the  province  of  tliis  discussion. 
These  causes  vary  with  difl'erent  years,  and  the  different  issues  involved. 
There  is,  unquestionably,  too  much  chronic  indifference.  An  alien  popu- 
lation indifierent  to  citizenship,  or  opposed  to  our  institutions,  and  a 
citizen  population  indifierent  to  the  exercise  of  its  rights,  are  equally  to 
bo  deplored.     Public  opinion  should  look  with  qx{Ua\  disfavor  upon  each." 

The  conclusion  reached  in  the  Report  of  1890  regarding  the  question 
of  "  Abandoned  Farms  "  was  as  follows  : 

"  So  far  as  the  abandonment  of  farming  land  proceeds  from  natural 
causes,  or  is  the  result  of  other  than  local  conditions,  legislation  in  a 
single  State  can  accomplish  little,  but  this  at  least  might  be  done  :  Full 
information  might  be  collected  as  to  the  fertility  of  the  abandoned  farms, 
their  prices,  the  terms  upon  which  they  can  be  bought  for  occupation, 
their  distance  from  markets  or  from  the  railroad,  and  as  to  the  sanitary, 
educational,  and  social  conditions  prevailing  in  the  towns  containing 
them,  and  some  sort  of  avenue  of  communication  established  between 
those  holding  this  land  and  those  who  may  desire  to  occupy  it.  Such 
work  as  this  is  not  Avithin  the  province  of  this  Bureau,  but  it  might  be 
undertaken  by  the  State  through  appropriate  agencies.  It  would  be  the 
first  step  toward  the  reclamation  of  the  abandoned  land,  and  a  stej)  Avhich 
it  seems  must  be  taken  under  the  patronage  of  the  State,  if  it  is  taken 
at  all."* 

In  the  Report  for  1892  a  reference  is  made  to  the  subject  of  "  Public 
Emplo3'ment  Agencies."     AVe  quote  the  following  : 

"The  advisability  of  the  establishment  of  public  employment  agen- 
cies by  means  of  which  the  emj)loying  class  and  those  seeking  em- 
ploj^ment  may  be  put  into  communication  with  each  other  —  in  eftect,. 
intelligence  ofKces  under  d  rect  State  control —  is  earnestly  advocated  by 
many  as  a  step  toward  relieving  the  distress  occasioned  by  constantly 
recurring    periods    of  unemployment.     At    the   last   convention   of  the 

*  Investigation  begun  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  in  1891  in  accordance  with  an 
Act  of  the  Legislature. 
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officials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics  in  the  United  States  the  subject 
was  discussed  and  the  following  resolution  passed  : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Commissioners  of  Labor  of  the  different  States 
recommend  to  the  legislatures  of  their  different  States  the  consideration 
of  the  advisability  of  creating  free  public  employment  offices,  under  State 
control  and  supervision." 

Since  1892  tree  employment  offices  have  been  established  in  12  States, 
but  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  has  not  as  yet  passed  such  a  law. 

Part  I  of  "  A  Tenement  House  Census  of  Boston  "  was  presented  in 
the  Eeport  for  1891  and  Part  II  in  that  for  1892.  Certain  conclusions 
were  arrived  at  in  the  last  named  Eeport,  from  which  we  quote  as 
follows  : 

"  When  we  cease  to  regard  the  immigrant  as  merely  so  much  cheap 
labor  or  as  only  an  impersonal  factor  in  production,  then  we  shall  have 
found  the  real  solution  of  the  problem.  At  present  the  conservative 
forces  in  society  have  not  been  exhausted,  nor  have  they  yet  been  fully 
exerted.  Public  action  may  go  much  farther  in  the  direction  of  improv- 
ing the  social  life  of  the  denizens  of  the  crowded  districts  than  it  has  yet 
gone.  .  .  .  We  can  scarcely  go  too  far,  however,  in  providing  open 
spaces  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  concentrated  quarters.  .  .  .  The 
city  provides  free  bath  houses,  limited  in  number,  and  rather  crude  in 
arrangement,  for  use  diu-ing  the  summer  months.  These  might  be  mul- 
tiplied and  very  much  improved,  and  should  be  supplemented  by  a  system 
of  free  bath  houses  for  use  diu-ing  the  cold  months  of  the  year.  It  would 
be  well,  also,  if  there  might  be  a  system  of  public  laundries  provided, 
similar  to  those  in  use  in  Paris." 

Since  the  publication  of  this  Eeport,  the  Metropolitan  Park  Com- 
mission, in  connection  with  its  work,  has  inaugurated  a  S3''stem  of  free 
bath  houses  abundantly  adequate  for  the  needs  of  the  present  population 
of  the  city  of  Boston  and  vicinity.  A  special  report  made  by  Hon. 
Carroll  D.  Wright,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  and  sent  to  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition,  contains  full  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  the  bath  house 
system  of  Boston. 

The  Eeport  for  1893  was  principally  devoted  to  the  further  consid- 
eration of  "  Unemployment."     In  conclusion  it  Avas  stated  : 

' '  The  main  purpose  of  this  report  is  not  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem, but  the  presentation  of  evidence.  The  absence  of  recommenda- 
tions other  than  general  suggestions  is  due  to  the  fact  of  the  creation  by 
the  legislature,  during  its  recent  session,  of  a  special  Board  on  the  Sub- 
ject of  the  Unemployed.  This  explanation  is  necessary  in  order  that 
this  volume  may  not  appear  to  conflict  with  the  work  upon  which  that 
Board  is  now  engaged,  or  to  anticipate  its  conclusions.  We  shall,  how- 
ever, refrain  from  recommendations  which  might  be  considered  out  of 
place  prior  to  the  completion  of  the  investigations  of  the  Board  confin- 
ing this  summary  to  a  brief  statement  of  conclusions,  with  such  obvious 
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suggestions  as  rest  upon  them.  .  .  .  The  solution  of  the  problem  of 
lack  of  work  cannot  rest  entirely  upon  statistics.  Every  such  question 
has  its  personal  side  ;  and  while  statistics,  faithfully  collected  and  impar- 
tially presented,  are  valuable  as  evidence,  we  by  no  means  forget  that 
there  are  many  things  that  cannot  be  stated  statistically,  ^vhich  must  be 
taken  into  account.  The  present  volume,  indeed,  is  not  confined  to  fig- 
ures, but  records  theory  and  experience,  along  different  lines." 

Chapter  402  of  the  Acts  of  1898  directed  the  Biu'eau  to  investigate 
the  subject  of  "  Sunday  Labor"  in  this  Commonwealth  in  respect  to  the 
number  of  persons  employed,  the  conditions  of  employment,  and  other 
facts  relating  thereto.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  was  "  that  in  case  leg- 
islation is  proposed,  individual  liberty  to  work  if  the  employee  desires 
to  do  so  should  be  preserved,  and  hence  that  prohibitory  legislation 
should  be  permissive  rather  than  compulsory." 

An  article  entitled  "Insurance  of  Workingmen "  appeared  in  the 
Eeport  for  1900.     Among  the  conclusions  are  the  following : 

"  Wherever  the  Government  stands  behind  the  plan  adopted,  as  in 
Germany,  no  question  of  solvency  can  be  raised ;  and  in  France  or  else- 
where, wherever  national  funds,  properly  organized,  enter  into  the  vari- 
ous schemes,  the  elements  of  solvency  and  permanency  are  provided. 
Wherever  schemes  are  introduced  by  the  employer,  however,  without 
the  backing  of  a  national  fund,  or  without  governmental  supervision, 
there  is  always  danger  that  a  business  depression,  resulting  in  the 
suspension  or  insolvency  of  the  firm,  may  affect  the  status  of  the 
fund  or  entirely  extinguish  it.  Where  the  contributions  in  such  a  case 
have  been  made  entirely  by  the  employers,  it  may  be  said,  of  course, 
that  being  of  tlie  nature  of  a  bonus  or  gift,  no  actual  financial  loss  can 
come  to  the  workmen.  ...  If  any  scheme  is  adopted  to  which  employ- 
ees are  invited  to  contribute,  there  ought  especially  to  be  some  provision 
for  securing  the  permanency  and  solvency  of  the  fund  by  deposits  of 
the  contributions  in  some  responsible  financial  institution,  under  condi- 
tions which  will  preserve  the  funds  intact  for  the  benefit  of  the  members 
in  case  the  firm  becomes  insolvent,  or  in  the  event  of  terminating  the 
scheme  for  any  reason.  .  .  .  Every  scheme  should  be  organized  with 
special  reference  to  the  class  of  risks  involved,  with  proper  safeguards 
to  secure  the  solvency  of  the  fund,  including  the  investment  and  care  of 
the  money,  as  well  as  in  accordance  with  sound  actuarial  principles, 
guaranteeing  the  payment  of  the  benefits  promised ;  and  there  should  be 
provision  for  equitably  liquidating  the  fund  in  case  it  becomes  necessary 
to  terminate  it,  and  for  paying  to  members  such  sums  as  equitably  be- 
long to  them  in  case  membership  ceases,  or  to  their  dependents  in  case 
of  death." 

From  the  preceding  extracts,  which  might  be  largely  extended  along 
the  same  line,  it  is  evident  that  since  the  establishment  of  the  Bureau  its 
officers  have  made  suggestions  and  recommendations,  based    upon    the 
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purely  statistical  facts  in  their  possession,  and  in  many  cases  have  pre- 
sented bills  to  the  Legislature  for  its  consideration. 

They  did  not  construe  the  organic  law  of  the  Bureau  to  mean  that 
its  Reports  should  contain  only  l)ald  tables  of  figures  without  elucidation 
or  application.  If  statistical  tables  are  worth  the  time  and  expense  in- 
cident to  their  preparation,  they  must  mean  something ;  and  if  they 
indicate  social,  industrial,  or  financial  conditions  that  should  be  remedied, 
that  fact  should  be  stated,  accompanied  by  such  suggestions  or  recom- 
mendations as  seem  pertinent.  It  will  then  rest  with  the  Legislature  to 
determine  whether  the  recommendations  shall  take  the  form  of  practical 
legislation. 

Before  the  organization  of  the  Bureau  several  legislative  committees 
had  considered  what  were  called  "  labor  matters,"  and  had  reported  to 
the  Legislature.  The  questions,  however,  were  so  comprehensive,  and 
involved  so  much  investigation,  that  another  way  of  attaining  the  desired 
information  was  sought,  and  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  on  the  Subject  of 
Labor  was  the  outcome.  These  parent  committees  made  suggestions  and 
recommendations,  and  reported  bills  for  legislative  consideration.  The 
reason  for  creating  the  Bureau  was  to  transfer  the  work  of  investigation 
to  what  might  be  called  a  permanent  committee,  and,  logically,  to  give 
it  the  rights  and  powers  of  such  a  committee.  To  question  or  deny  this 
right  is  to  take  a  very  narrow  view  of  the  functions  of  the  office. 

Besides  its  semi-legislative  character  the  Bureau  derives  its  powers 
from  another  source.  There  are  three  branches  in  our  State  government  — 
executive,  legislative,  and  judicial.  The  Bureau  does  not  form  a  part  of 
the  legislative  or  judicial  branches  (except  the  semi-legislative  character 
previously  mentioned) .  It  must  then  form  a  part  of  the  executive  branch. 
That  this  statement  is  correct  is  attested  l)y  the  fact  that  His  Excellency 
Governor  Bates  ruled  that  all  the  departments  and  commissions  formed 
part  of  the  executive  branch,  the  Chief  Executive  (and  Council)  having 
the  power  of  appointment  and  removal.  Being  then  a  part  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  government,  it  possesses  the  right  to  suggest,  recom- 
mend, sustain  its  suggestions  and  recommendations  by  arguments  based 
upon  the  results  of  its  investigations,  and  to  present,  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Legislature,  bills  relating  to  subjects  which  come  within  the  scope 
of  the  organic  law.  It  would  certainly  be  unjust  to  deprive  a  State 
Department  of  a  right  which  every  citizen  possesses  —  that  of  appeal  to 
the  legislative  body.  The  present  officers  of  the  Bureau  are  content  to 
follow  in  the  path  blocked  out  by  their  predecessors.  They  have  no 
desire  to  trench  upon  the  rightful  domain  of  any  other  State  office,  but 
wish  to  be  helpful  to  them  when  possible.  In  the  present  Census  the 
heads  of  the  clifi'erent  departments  were  requested  to  submit  inquiries, 
germane  to  their  w^ork,  to  be  included  in  the  Schedules.  The  opportunit}'- 
was  welcomed,  and  at  least  a  dozen  departments  and  commissions  will  be 
supplied  with  valuable  information  obtained  by  the  Census. 
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The  Bureau  Reports  are  a  mouthpiece  for  both  capital  and  labor  — 
being  just  to  both  interests,  without  allowing  undue  influence  by  either. 

If  the  Bureau  has  gone  beyond  the  scope  of  the  original  law,  it  is 
the  exclusive  province  of  the  Legislature,  which  created  it,  to  more  closely 
define  its  limitations. 


EARNINGS   OP  COTTON-MILL  OPERATIVES. 


Repeated  requests  have  been  made  to  the  Bureau  for  earnings  ot 
operatives  in  the  cotton  goods  industry  in  Massachusetts.  The  allega- 
tion that  comparatively  low  wages  prevail  and  that  general  dissatisfaction 
exists  has  presumably  led  to  this  inquiry. 

A  compilation  of  actual  weekly  earnings  of  cotton-mill  operatives 
for  Massachusetts,  as  a  whole,  or  for  even  the  textile  centres,  is  a  diffi- 
cult undertaking,  inasmuch  as  a  large  number  of  factors  enters  into  the 
consideration.  In  hardly  any  other  industry  is  there  such  a  wide  vari- 
ance. These  differences  are  in  the  class  of  help,  kinds  of  goods  made, 
machinery,  working  restrictions,  and  divers  other  elements. 

To  present  aggregate  actual  earnings  and  state  conditions  accounting 
for  such  compensation,  whether  it  be  large  or  small,  would  be  impossible. 
Generally  speaking,  the  payrolls  of  the  corporations  show  time  worked, 
work  done,  and  amount  earned,  but  varying  conditions  are  not  recorded. 

Although  there  is  a  lack  of  definiteness  attendant  upon  earnings  of 
cotton-mill  operatives,  there  are  certain  conditions  upon  which  wages  are 
based.  For  instance,  the  pay  of  mule  spinners  depends  upon  the  length 
of  the  mules ;  that  of  frame  spinners  upon  the  number  of  sides  —  the 
average  being  eight,  although  they  run  from  seven  to  10  ;  that  of  back 
boys,  according  to  number  of  sides  tended  ;  and  of  card  grinders  upon 
number  of  cards  —  one  man  will  tend  about  50,  but  if  there  are  60  or 
more,  there  are  usually  two  men,  each  of  whom  will  receive  lower  earn- 
ings than  one  tending  alone  would.  In  the  case  of  slubbers,  the  earnings 
depend  largely  upon  the  operatives,  as  they  all  have  the  same  opportu- 
nity, provided  they  run  two  frames,  or  even  one  frame.  "Weavers  have 
all  nearly  the  same  possibilities  in  the  matter  of  earnings,  the  amount 
earned  depending  largely  upon  the  skill  and  energy  of  the  individual 
weaver.  In  this  connection  it  might  here  be  said  that  the  statement,  to 
the  effect  that  union  weavers  in  a  mill  make  a  little  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  amount  earned  b}^  non-union  workers,  is  borne  out  in  the  average 
figures  presented  from  both  sides.  Of  course,  the  trade-union  figures  showlj 
earnings  of  orcfanized  labor  exclusively,  while  fio;ures  from  the  manufac-f! 
turers'  payrolls  show  earnings  collectively,  no  distinction  being  made  | 
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between  union  and  non-union  operatives.  It  is  maintained  that  the  lower 
earnings  of  organized  weavers  are  due  to  restrictions  placed  upon  them  by 
the  unions,  whereas  the  scope  of  the  unorganized  worker  is  unlimited. 

The  textile  unions  concede  that  unorganized  weavers  can  earn  more 
money,  as  they  are  willing  and  do  run  more  looms  than  members  of  the 
union.  Restrictions  of  organized  weavers  arose  over  the  controversy  as 
to  the  number  of  looms  a  weaver  should  run  on  the  long  bobbin,  and 
stop-motion  looms.*  There  are  no  restrictions,  however,  which  prevent 
weavers  from  turning  oft'  all  the  cloth  they  possibly  can  from  the  number 
of  looms  they  attend. 

There  are  doubtless  good  and  sufiicient  reasons  why  this  stand  of 
limitation  is  taken  by  the  unions,  and  perhaps  in  the  long  run  it  accrues 
to  the  benefit  of  the  craft  in  the  advantage  of  more  weavers  employed  and 
longer  periods  of  employment. 

The  Bureau  has  quoted  earnings  of  operatives  from  two  sources,  the 
manufacturer  and  the  textile  union.  The  figures  in  each  case  are  ofiicial 
and  represent  the  earnings  of  full  time  workers  for  one  week  in  July, 
1905.  We  have  retained  in  full  whatever  qualifying  statements  were 
used  in  regard  to  certain  lines  in  the  tables,  which  follow,  and  which, 
although  not  strictly  uniform  in  manner  of  presentation,  give  the  best 
data  obtainable  : 


Fall  River. 

[General  changes  in  wages :  In  January,  1898,  re- 
duced llVo  per  cent,  price  of  weaving  reduced  from  18 
to  16  cents  a  cut ;  in  April,  1899,  restoration ;  in  Decem- 
ber, 1899,  increased  10  per  cent;  in  March,  1902,  in- 
creased 10  per  cent;  in  November,  1903,  reduced  10 
per  cent;  in  July,  1904,  reduced  12Vo  per  cent.] 

Weekly  Earnings  of  Fall  River  Cotton-mill  Opera- 
tives:  Manufacturers'  Returns. 


Branchbs  op  Occu- 
pation. 


Picker  room  hands, 
Carding  room : 

Grinders, 

Strippers, 

Drawing  tenders. 
Roving  hands  : 

On  slubbers,    . 

Intermediate,  . 

Fine  frames,    . 
Frame  spinners : 

Warp, 

Filling,     . 
Doffers, 

Mule  spinners,    . 
Spoolers,     . 
Warpers,     . 
Slasher  tenders, . 
Drawing-in  hands, 
Loom  fixers. 
Weavers  (plain), 
Cloth  folders,      . 
Cloth    trimmers     and 
spectors. 


Lowest 

.\verage 

Karn- 

Earn- 

ings 

mgs 

$5.75 

$5.75 

8.75 

_ 

6.30 

_ 

4.50 

4.88 

5.58 

6.26 

7.00 

7.67 

5.50 

6.70 

4.62 

5.33 

5.40 

7.03 

3.00 

_ 

11.00 

11.00 

4.00 

4.77 

4.63 

5.76 

10.63 

10.63 

6.42 

7.40 

10.29 

10.81 

6.87 

_ 

6.60 

6.82 

5.25 

~ 

Highest 
Karn- 
ings 


$6.00 

9.62 
6.50 
5.25 

8.50 
8.57 
7.50 

6.60 
7.98 
3.66 

11.00 
5.88 
8.00 

10.64 
9.17 

11.64 

11.97 
7.50 

5.50 


Fall  River  -  Con. 

Weekly  Earnings  of  Fall  River  Cotton-mill  Opera- 
tives :   Trade  Unions'  Returns. 


Branches  of  Occu- 
pation. 


Lowest 
Earn- 
ings 


Average    Highest 
Earn-       Earn- 
ings ings 


Picker  room  hands,    . 

$5.50 

$5.75 

$6.00 

Carding  room  : 

Grinders, 

S.75 

9.25 

10.50 

Strippers, 

6.30 

6.50 

7.50 

Drawing  tenders,     . 

5.00 

5,25 

6.00 

Roving  bauds  : 

On  slubbers  (two  frames). 

8.00 

9.00 

10.60 

Inteimediate  tenders. 

7.65 

8.50 

10.00 

Fine  speeder  tenders. 

7.00 

7.50 

8.50 

Frame  spinners. 

3.75 

5.75 

7.75 

Doffers,       .... 

3.25 

3.75 

4.50 

Mule  spinners,    . 

10.20 

12.00 

16.00 

Two  on  a  pair. 

10.00 

10.50 

11.00 

Back  boys, 

4.32 

5.04 

7.00 

Piecers  on  mules. 

6.00 

6.52 

7.00 

Spoolers 

4.00 

5.00 

6.00 

Warpers 

5.50 

7.50 

9.20 

Twisters  : 

Hand,       .... 

10.50 

11.50 

13.00 

Machine,  .... 

5.00 

5.80 

6.00 

Beamers,     .... 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

Slasher  tenders : 

White,     .... 

9.35 

9.35 

9.65 

Colored,  taper. 

13.50 

13.50 

14.00 

Drawing-in  hands, 

5.50 

6.. 50 

7.25 

Loom  fixers, 

9.51 

10.81 

13.00 

W  eavers : 

Plain : 

6-loom, 

4.75 

5.25 

5.50 

8-loom, 

5.75 

7.25 

7.50 

Colored  (4,6,  and  8  looms) , 

6.00 

8.25 

10.50 

Cloth  folders,      . 

7.00 

8.00 

9.20 

Cloth  trimmers,  . 

4.75 

5.50 

6.25 

Cloth  inspectors. 

5.00 

5.75 

6.75 

*  See  "  The  Loom  System,"  p.  63,  Bulletin  No.  36. 
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La^vrence. 

[General  changes  in  wages :  In  Januarj',  1898,  re- 
duced 10  per  cent;  in  March,  1899,  increased  10  per 
■cent;  in  December,  1899,  increased  10  per  cent.] 

Weekly  EnrningH   of  Lawrence    Cotton-mill   Opera- 
tives :  Manufacturers'  Returns. 


AvtRAGB 

Earnings 

OP  Full  Time  Workers, 

EXCLCSIVK 

OF  Ovkr- 

Branches  of  Occd- 

SEhRS,  Skcond  Hands, 

PATION. 

AND  Learners 

Day  Work 

I'iece  Work 

Picker  room  hands, 

$7.45 

_ 

Carding  room  : 

Grinders,    .... 

9.90 

- 

Strippers,   .... 

7.20 

- 

Drawing  tenders. 

6.75 

- 

Roving  bands  : 

On  slubbers. 

7.90 

$9.50 

Intermediates,    . 

9.50 

9.00 

Fine  frames, 

8.20 

8.30 

Frame  spinners  : 

Warp,          .... 

6.75 

- 

Filling 

6.55 

- 

Doffers 

5.75 

- 

Mide  spinners, 

- 

12.00 

Back  boys,     .... 

5.00 

- 

Twister  tenders,  . 

7.50 

- 

Spoolers,        .... 

- 

6.50 

Winders,        .... 

- 

7.50 

Warpers,       .... 

7.20 

7.50 

Beamers,        .... 

- 

12.25 

Slasher  tenders : 

White,         .... 

11.00 

- 

Colored,      .... 

12.00 

- 

Drawing-in  hands. 

- 

8.50 

Loom  fixers : 

Plain 

12.00 

- 

Fancy,         .... 

12.50 

- 

Weavers: 

Plain, 

- 

8.80 

Colored,      .... 

- 

9.25 

Nappers,        .... 

10.00 

- 

Cloth  folders, 

9.80 

- 

Cloth  inspectors,  . 

6.50 

- 

Weekly   Earnings  of  Lawrence    Cotton-mill   Opera- 
tives :   Trade  Unions'  Returns. 


Branches  of  Occu- 

Lowest 
Earn- 

Average 
Earn- 

Highest 
Earn- 

pation. 

ings 

ings 

ings 

Picker  room  hands,    . 

$5.00 

$6.50 

$7.28 

Carding  room  : 

Grinders, 

9.00 

10.00 

11.00 

Strippers, 

6.00 

6.28 

7.00 

Drawing  tenders,    . 

5.50 

5.50 

6.00 

Roving  hands  : 

On  slubbers  (one  frame), 

8.00 

9.50 

11.25 

Speeder  tenders. 

7.00 

9.00 

11.00 

Frame  spinners. 

5.75 

6.75 

7.25 

Doffers,       .... 

4.00 

5.00 

6.00 

Mule  spinners,    . 

10.  uO 

11.00 

15.25 

Back  boys. 

3.75 

5.00 

6.50 

Machine  twisters, 

4.25 

5.50 

5.90 

Spoolers,     .... 

4.00 

5.00 

6.50 

Winders 

6.00 

7.00 

8.25 

Warpers,    .... 

6.75 

7.50 

8.50 

Beamers,     .... 

11.50 

12.00 

13.20 

Slasher  tenders  : 

White,     .... 

9.00 

11.00 

13.20 

Coloied 

12.00 

12.00 

13.20 

Drawing-in  hands, 

6.00 

8.50 

11.00 

Loom  fixers  : 

Plain 

9.50 

12.00 

13.25 

Fancy,      .... 

9.75 

12.25 

13.75 

Weavers  : 

Plain,       .... 

6.00 

8.75 

9.25 

Colored,  .... 

6.10 

9.00 

12.00 

Nappers,     .... 

9.00 

10.00 

11.00 

Cloth  folders,      . 

8.00 

9.75 

10.50 

Cloth  trimmers  and  inspect- 

ors, ..'... 

5.50 

6.25 

6.50 

Low^ell. 

[General  changes  in  wages  :  In  January,  1898,  a  re- 
duction of  10  per  cent;  in  April,  1899,  a  restoration  of 
wages  (10  per  cent  increase) ;  in  December,  1899,  10 
per  cent  increase.] 

Weekly  Earnings  of  Lowell  Cotton-mill  Operatives  : 
Manufacturers'  Returns. 


AvtKAGE 

Earnings  I 

OF  Full  Time        | 

Average 

Workers, 

iXCLUSIVE 

Full  Time 

OF   OVEKSEEHS,         I 

Earnings 

Second  H 

ANDS.   AND 

of  the  Best 

Learners           I 

Third  of 

Day  Work 

Piece 
Work 

Workers 

Picker  room  hands : 

Fixers,    . 

$8.68 

- 

- 

Others,    . 

7.00 

_ 

Carding  room : 

Grinders, 

10.78 

- 

_ 

Strippers, 

7.08 

- 

_ 

Drawing  tenders,  . 

5.50 

- 

_ 

Roving  hands  : 

On  slubbers,  . 

- 

$8.70 

$9.77 

Intermediates, 

_ 

8.01 

9.09 

Fine  frames,  . 

- 

7.35 

8.28 

Frame  spinners  : 

Warp,      . 

6.44 

_ 

i 

Filling,    . 

6.37 

6.58 

7.70 

Doffers     (boys    or 

girls),  . 

5.59 

- 

- 

Mule  spinners,  . 

- 

12.37 

13.40 

Back  boys. 

5.00 

- 

_ 

Spoolers,    . 

- 

6.14 

7.39 

Warpers,   . 

- 

6.89 

7.58 

Beamers,    . 

- 

11.71 

12.98 

Slasher  tenders : 

White,    . 

10.53 

- 

1 

Colored, 

11.87 

_ 

_ 

Drawing-in  hands,    . 

- 

6.96 

8.08 

Loom  fixers  : 

Plain  work,    . 

11.23 

_ 

Colored  or  fancy,  . 

12.50 

_ 

Weavers : 

Plain  work,    . 

- 

8.05 

9.57 

Colored  or  fancy,  . 

- 

8.97 

10.43 

Nappers,    . 

9.14 

- 

- 

Cloth  folders,    . 

7.79 

9.01 

9.95 

Cloth  inspectors. 

6.89 

- 

- 

[Note.  Except  frame  spinners  and  doffers,  and 
some  cloth-room  hands,  all  day  workers  are  men; 
except  mule  spinners  and  beamers,  nearly  all  piece 
workers  are  women.] 

Weekly  Earnings  of  Lowell  Cotton-mill  Operatives: 
Trade  Unions'  Returns. 


Branches  of  Occu- 

Lowest 

Average 

Highest 

Earn- 

Earn- 

Earn- 

pation. 

ings 

ings 

ings 

Picker  rooms  hands,  . 

$5.10 

$6.50 

$7.02 

Carding  room  : 

Grinders, 

9.00 

11.00 

12.00 

Strippers, 

6.02 

7.15 

7.50 

Drawing  tenders,     . 

5.25 

5.25 

5.25 

Roviug  hands  : 

On  slubbers,    . 

9.50 

10.50 

11.50 

Speeder  tenders. 

6.50 

7.50 

9.00 

Frame  spinners, 

5.00 

6.00 

7.75 

Doffers 

4.50 

4.50 

4.76 

Mule  spinners,    . 

9.00 

12.00 

16.10 

Hack  boys. 

4.80 

5.50 

7.00 

Spoolers,     .  ^      . 

5.00 

6.00 

8.50 

Winders,    .... 

6.00 

7.50 

8.50 

Warpers,     .... 

6.00 

7.00 

8.50 

Beamers 

7.50 

10.50 

12.76 

Slasher  tenders  : 

v\  hite,     .... 

10.55 

10.55 

10.56 

Colored,  .... 

12.25 

12.25 

12.25 

Drawing-in  hands. 

6.00 

8.00 

10.00 

Loom  fixers : 

'     I'Jain,       .... 

11.10 

11.10 

11.10 

Fancy,      .... 

12.25 

12.25 

12.25 

Box  looms. 

12.90 

12.90 

12.90 
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Lowell  — Con. 

Weekly  Earnings  of  Lowell  Cotton-miU  Operatives  : 
Trade  Unions'  Returns  —  Concluded. 


Branchks  of  Occu- 

IjQwest 

Avpra^e 

Highest 

Earn- 

pation. 

ings 

Ings 

ings 

Hand  twisters,    . 

$10.00 

$12.25 

$14.00 

Weavers : 

Plain  work, 

5.00 

7.00 

9.00 

(.'olored  or  fancy,     . 

5.50 

7.75 

10.00 

Nappers,     .... 

7.50 

9.50 

10.15 

Cloth  folders,      . 

7.50 

9.00 

10.35 

Cloth  inspectors, 

5.00 

5.50 

6.15 

Cloth  trimmers, . 

5.00 

5.50 

6.15 

Neve  Bedford. 

[General  changes  in  wages  :  In  1898,  reduced  10  per 
cent;  in  April,  1899,  increased  10  per  cent;  in  Decem- 
ber, 1899,  increased  10  per  cent;  in  1902, increased  10 
percent;  in  1903,  reduced  10  per  cent.] 

Weekly  Earnings  of  Neio  Bedford  Cotton-mill  Opera- 
tives :  Manufacturers'  Returns. 


Branches  of  Occu- 

Lowest 

Average 

Highest 

Earn- 

Earn- 

Earn- 

ings 

ings 

ings 

Picker  room  hands,    . 

$6.20 

$6.66 

$7.78 

Carding  room : 

Grinders, 

9.23 

9.91 

11.00 

Strippers, 

- 

6.55 

7.20 

Doffers,  .... 

_ 

3.93 

_ 

Drawing  tenders,    . 

5.75 

6.03 

_ 

Roving  hands  : 

On  slubbers  (two  frames). 

9.97 

11.47 

12.15 

Intermediates, 

9.00 

10.00 

10.50 

Fine  frames,    . 

7.01 

7.85 

8.18 

Frame  spinners. 

4.77 

5.97 

8.84 

Mule  spinners,    . 

12.00 

14.50 

18.00 

Back  boys,  . 

5.00 

6.08 

6.35 

Twister  tenders. 

7.75 

10.25 

11.17 

Spoolers,     . 

6.05 

7.47 

8.40 

Winders,     . 

8.46 

9.09 

9.71 

Warpers,    . 

6.64 

8.72 

9.69 

Beamers,     . 

9.25 

11.40 

13.55 

Slasher  tenders,  . 

_ 

11.00 

_ 

Drawing-in  hands. 

5.73 

7.59 

10.08 

Loom  fixers, 

12.93 

13.26 

13.43 

New  Bedford  — Con. 

Weekly  Earnings  of  A^eio  Bedford  Cotton-miU  Opera- 
tives :  MuiinfurturerH'  Returns  —  Concluded. 


Branches  of  Occu- 
pations. 


Weavers : 

Plain, 

Fancy, 
Cloth  folders, 
Cloth  inspe:  tors  and  trim 
mers,    ... 


Lowest   Avemge 
Earn-       Earn- 
ings Ings 


$8.32 
9.18 


$9.00 
10.30 
6.93 


Hiahes 
Earn- 
ings 


$9.80 
11.69 


Weekly  Earnings  of  Neie  Bedford  Cotton-mill  Opera- 
tives :    Trade  Unions'  Returns. 


Branches  of  Occu- 

Lowest 

Average 

Highest 

Earn- 

Earn- 

Earn- 

ings 

ings 

ings 

Picker  room  hands,     . 

$6.00 

$6.00 

$6.25 

Carding  room : 

Grinders 

8.00 

11.00 

11.00 

Strippers 

6.00 

6.00 

6.25 

Doffers,      .        .        .        . 

3.60 

3.90 

4.50 

Drawing  tenders. 

5.50 

5.50 

5.50 

Roving  hands  : 

On  slubbers  (two  frames). 

9.00 

10.50 

11.25 

Intermediate  tenders. 

8.00 

9.00 

10.50 

Fine  speeder  tenders 

7.28 

7.50 

8.00 

Frame  spinners,  . 

4.00 

6.50 

7.50 

Mule  spinners, 

8.50 

12.75 

18  00 

Back  boys,    . 

4.50 

5.50 

6.20 

Comber  tenders. 

7.50 

7.50 

8.00 

Spoolers, 

5.50 

6.00 

7.50 

Warpers, 

7.00 

8.00 

9.25 

Beamers, 

12.60 

13.50 

14.40 

Slasher  tenders. 

11.37 

11.37 

11.37 

Drawing-in  hands. 

7.50 

9.50 

11.00 

Loom  fixers, 

11.00 

13.20 

14.00 

Weavers  : 

Plain  : 

6-loom 

5.75 

6.50 

9.25 

8-loom,   .... 

7.50 

8.25 

10.50 

Colored  (4, 6,  and  8  looms) , 

8.00 

9.00 

10.00 

Cloth  folders, 

7.50 

9.00 

10.00 

Cloth  trimmers,    . 

4.50 

5.50 

6.50 

Cloth  inspectors, 

5.50 

6.00 

7.50 

No  atteDipt  will  be  made  to  compare  the  figures  in  the  preceding 
tables.  No  analysis  is  deemed  necessary,  as  each  line  of  figures  taken  from 
the  different  sources  speaks  for  itself.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  that 
some  of  the  mill  treasurers  considered  the  earnings  high,  especially  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  which  is  not  deemed  favorable  to  show  the  highest  result. 

In  connection  with  the  earnings  of  the  operatives  in  Lowell,  the 
Bureau  takes  this  opportunity  of  correcting  a  statement  which  was  made 
as  to  "Wages  of  Lowell  Cotton  Operatives,"  presented  in  Bulletin  No. 
36,  page  160.  The  general  changes  spoken  of  therein  were  not  applicable 
to  the  city  of  Lowell,  the  correct  data  as  to  general  changes  being  given 
above  with  the  tabular  presentation.  Again,  in  the  Abstract,  it  was  not 
explicitly  stated  from  what  source  the  average  earnings  were  obtained. 
The  figures  there  quoted  and  the  accompanying  statement  as  to  what  the 
average  earnings  represented  were  taken  from  the  records  of  Trade 
Unions. 

The  equalization  of  wages,  as  far  as  conditions  will  allow,  has  been 
set  forth  by  many  as  a  solution  of  the  wage  problem  in  the  cotton  ijoods 
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industry,  and  for  the  elimination  of  continued  wage  agitation  and  dis- 
satisfaction. Althougli  there  has  been  much  improvement  within  the 
past  few  months,  the  recovery  to  normal  conditions  has  been  but  gradual, 
and  there  has  been  no  marked  activity  or  prosperit3^ 

On  all  sides,  a  scarcity  of  mill  hands  is  reported.  This  condition  of 
affairs  is  not  only  true  of  Massachusetts  and  the  New  England  States,  but 
the  Southern  and  even  the  English  textile  centres  are  feeling  the  want  of 
skilled  operatives.  Despite  the  fact  that  competent  help  in  Massachu- 
setts is  scarce  the  situation  is  nothing  alarming,  and  though  in  a  few 
instances  as  many  as  2,000  looms  are  idle,  some  mills  report  running  to 
full  capacity.  In  New  Bedford,  the  system  of  fining  is  thought  to  be 
responsible  for  the  scarcity  of  weavers,  it  being  alleged  that  unjust  fines 
are  imposed,  and  that  weavers  are  leaving  the  city  for  positions  fully  as 
well  paid  with  easier  work.  We  chronicle  (but  do  not  substantiate) 
a  notice  just  received  that  more  than  100  weavers  are  migrating  to 
Wesson,  Miss.,  where  they  are  to  be  employed  at  the  Mississippi  Mills, 
under  a  contract  for  one  year  at  $2  for  each  working-day. 

The  exodus  of  textile  operatives  from  Massachusetts  to  Canada  and 
to  England  (where  the  industrj^  is  reported  flourishing)  is  on  the  wane 
compared  with  a  few  months  ago.  Even  at  that,  many  of  the  textile 
workers  are  still  leaving  Massachusetts,  and  Fall  River,  especially,  is  in 
a  transitory  stage.  I 

The  nationality  of  the  operatives  is  changing,  and  the  workers,  on  the 
whole,  are  not  considered  as  eificient  or  as  thrifty  as  in  the  past.  Some 
time  since  the  textile  foreign  population  in  Massachusetts  was  largely 
English,  but  we  find  them  supplanted  by  the  French  Canadians,  who  in 
turn  gave  way  largel}^  to  the  Portuguese.  Now  the  Poles,  Jews,  and 
Greeks,  in  large  numbers,  are  being  employed  at  textile  work.  The 
introduction  of  this  unskilled,  inexperienced  labor  in  the  mills  is  not 
desired  by  the  manufacturers,  but  they  claim  to  be  practically  forced  into 
the  position  on  account  of  scarcity  of  help,  which,  as  we  said  before,  is 
prevalent  in  all  textile  centres. 

Considering  the  recent  stagnation  in  the  cotton  industry,  building 
operations  in  some  of  the  textile  centres  have  been  brisk.  Large  mills 
are  now  in  process  of  erection,  many  additions  have  been  built  to  old 
mills,  new  storehouses  have  been  erected,  and  land  has  been  purchased 
in  New  Hampshire  b}^  one  corporation  for  the  erection  of  a  cotton  plant. 
This  same  company  in  the  early  Spring  began  the  erection  of  six  new 
buildings. 

In  reviewing  the  building  operations  the  question  arises  whether  or 
not  the  companies  putting  up  nev;r  mills  and  additions  to  present  fac- 
tories are  going  beyond  the  needs  of  the  trade,  or  if  their  action  is 
anticipatory  of  a  boom  in  the  cotton  industr}^  in  the  near  future.  The 
inquiry  has  also  been  made  as  to  Avhere  the  mills  were  to  get  the  work- 
people.    If  there  is  not  sufficient  help  available  for  present  necessity, 
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where  are  the  mill  owners  going-  to  obtain  operatives  to  run  the  new 
plants  when  completed?  Is  this  difficulty  to  be  obviated  by  the  further 
adoption  into  our  mills  of  labor-saving  machinery  ? 

The  attitude  of  manufacturers  is  certainly  optimistic,  much  confi- 
dence being  felt  for  the  future.  This  outlook  seems  promising  for  an 
advance  in  wages,  for  it  is  only  right  to  expect  that  mill  treasurers  wuU 
consider  the  requests  of  the  operatives  and  will  increase  wages  as  soon  as 
trade  conditions  warrant.  In  the  meantime,  the  hope  is  expressed  that  the 
labor  leaders  will  continue  their  good  work  in  influencing  the  operatives 
against  a  strike  to  force  the  measure,  for  the  fruitlessness  of  textile  strikes  in 
Massachusetts,  judging  from  precedent,  is  recognized  by  those  acquainted 
with  the  industry.  . 
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Part  III  of  the  Report  of  the  Bureau  for  ^905  contained  a  con- 
sideration of  the  above-named  subject  from  a  financial  point  of  view, 
comparing  the  present  expenditure  for  charity  with  the  probable  cost  of 
a  system  of  old-age  pensions. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  Part  the  Bureau  has  collected  consider- 
able information  germane  to  the  subject,  and  in  order  that  the  public  may 
have  all  the  facts  relating  which  are  now  available,  its  consideration  is 
continued  in  the  Bulletin. 

As  the  Parts  of  the  Bureau  Report  and  the  Labor  Bulletin  have  dif- 
ferent constituencies,  to  a  great  extent,  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  repeat 
here  the  general  statements  and  conclusions  of  the  original  article  in  the 
Bureau  Report. 

If  it  were  possible  to  inaugurate  a  system  of  old-age  pensions,  the  poorhouses, 
almshouses,  and  those  institutions  caring  for  the  poor  would  be  needed  no  longer ;  only 
those  State  institutions  would  be  required  which  care  for  the  insane,  the  dipsomaniacs, 
and  those  whose  physical  condition  is  such  that  it  would  not  be  advisable  for  them  to 
live  at  home  or  in  private  families.     (Part  III,  p.  111.) 


Classified  Running  Expenses  of  the  Commomvealth  for  the  Year  1900. 


Classification. 


Percentages 


Charities,    ........ 

Agriculture 

Education,  ....... 

Health, 

District  Police, 

Prisons, 

Other  administrative  boards  and  commisBions, 
Executive  depart  ments,  ..... 
Judicial  departments,  ..... 
Legislative  departments,  ..... 
Military  expenses,      ...... 

Public  buildings 

Expenses  not  classified, 


,368,316.64 
158,153.23 
387,468.29 
78,614.44 
107,083.19 
,120,997.75 
467,184.22 
162,724.27 
366,466.61 
349,536.92 
,193,477.98 
363,001.95 
257,330.80 


Totals, 


$6,380,356.29 


21.45 

2.48 
6.07 
1.23 
1.68 

17.57 
7.32 
2.55 
5.74 
5.48 

18.71 
5.69 
4.03 


100.00 
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The  total  running  expenses  were  $6,380,356.29.  The  expenditures  for  charities 
represented  $1,868,316.64,  or  21.45  per  cent  of  the  total  expenses.  Next  in  order  of 
outlay  came  military  expenses  amounting  to  $1,193,477.98,  or  18.71  per  cent ;  and  next 
the  outlay  for  prisons  amounting  to  f  1,120,997. 75,  or  17.57  per  cent.  The  three  items 
—  charities,  the  military,  and  prisons  —  represented  an  expenditure  of  f 3,682,792. 37,  or 
57.73  per  cent  of  the  total  yearly  expenses.     (Part  III,  p.  139  ) 

We  are  now  in  condition  to  aggregate  the  results  which  we  have  obtained  and 
procure  a  figure  which  may  be  considered  as  indicative  of  the  amount  expended  in  the 
year  1900  for  charitable  purposes  and  Soldiers'  Relief. 

By  the  State  for  charitable  purposes, $1,368,316.64 

By  cities  and  towns  for  charitable  purposes,         .         .         .  4,016,054.76 

By  cities  and  towns  for  Soldiers' Relief,       ....  1,385,023.56 

By  individual  and  corporate  benefactions,   ....  4,179,473.19 


Total, $10,948,868.15  (Part  III,  p.  141.) 

We  can  now  make  a  computation  as  to  the  amount  of  money  that  would  be  re- 
quired to  pay  old-age  pensions  in  this  State.  Two  points  must  be  settled  arbitrarily : 
First,  the  age  at  which  such  pensions  should  begin  ;  and,  second,  the  amount  of  the  pen- 
sion. We  will  assume  that  pensions  are  to  be  paid  to  persons  65  years  of  age  or  over 
and  that  the  amount  of  the.  pension  is  $5  a  week,  or  $260  a  year.  With  these  premises, 
we  are  able  to  prepare  the  following  table,  the  number  of  persons  considered  being 
143,107. 

If  a  pension  of  $260  per  annum  was  paid  to  143,107  persons,  the  amount  required 

would  be, $37,207,820.00 

If  paid  to  one-half  of  the  number  65  years  of  age  or  over,  the  amount  required 

would  be, 18,603,910.00 

If  paid  to  one-fourth  the  number  65  years  of  age  or  over,  the  amount  required 

would  be, 9,301,955.00 

If  paid  to  one-third  the  number  65  years  of  age  or  over,  the  amount  required 

would  be, 12,402,606.67 

If  paid   to  one-fifth  the  number  65  years  of  age  or  over,  the  amount  required 

would  be, 7,441,564.00 

As  the  amount  expended  by  the  State  is  largely  for  the  support  of  persons  in  in- 
stitutions, we  deem  it  proper  to  deduct  that  amount,  or  $1,368,316.64,  from  the  total 
($10,948,868.15),  which  leaves  as  a  remainder  $9,580,551.51,  the  amount  expended  by 
cities  and  towns  or  supplied  by  individual  or  corporate  benefactions. 

By  reference  to  the  figures  jiresented  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  amount  is 
larger  than  would  be  required  to  pay  an  anmxal  pension  of  $260  to  one-fourth  or  one- 
fifth  of  the  persons  65  years  of  age  or  over.     (Part  III,  p.  143.) 

The  object  of  an  old-age  pension  system  should  not  be  to  create  more  public  homes, 
such  as  almshouses,  workhouses,  poor  farms,  or  similar  institutions  with  large  outlays  for 
buildings  and  other  large  outlays  for  salaries  and  support  of  attendants.  The  purpose 
should  be  to  keep  the  invalided  or  worn-out  workingmen  and  women  in  a  real  home 
where  they  can  have  family  comforts  and  social  and  religious  opportunities.  The  minor 
wards  of  the  State  are  "  boarded  out "  under  efficient  supervision  —  why  not,  in  a  similar 
manner,  the  aged  and  invalided  wards  ?  The  aggregation  of  large  numbers  of  persons 
in  public  institutions  leads  often  to  abuses  and  invariably  destroys  the  home  instinct. 

Consider  the  condition  of  the  workingman  who  has  been  a  good  citizen,  a  faithful, 
honest  toiler,  who  married,  and  brought  up  a  family  of  children.  His  wife  dies,  his 
children  either  die  or  marry,  and  the  old  home  is  broken  up.  He  is  unable  to  work. 
The  almshouse  or  workhouse  is  his  only  refuge  this  side  of  the  grave.  But  with  an  old- 
age  pension  all  this  would  be  changed.  He  has  a  son,  a  brother,  a  sister,  or  some  other 
relative  or  friend  who  would  gladly  give  him  a  home  if  they  could  afford  it.  With  his 
old-age  pension  he  could  pay  his  way  partly  or  wholly.     At  any  rate  he  would  have  a 
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home  and  be  able  to  retain  his  independence  and  self-respect.  Charity  becomes  the 
worst  lorni  ol"  support  when  it  gives  and  gets  nothing  in  return. 

Those  who  can  afford  it,  and  many  who  can  not,  take  out  insurance  policies,  and 
this  is  considered  an  evidence  of  thrift,  of  a  desire  to  provide  for  their  families  or  for 
themselves  in  their  old  age.  The  old-age  pension  system  would  become  the  poor 
man's  insurance  Su))pose  contributions  from  the  State,  from  the  towns  and  cities,  the 
individual  and  corporate  benefactions,  and  the  workingmen's  subscriptions  are  thrown 
into  a  common  fund,  cannot  a  system  be  devised  by  which  the  almshouse  and  work- 
house can  be  banished  as  the  lot  of  the  honest,  faithful,  but  worn-out  working  man  or 
Avoman  ? 

The  Bureau  presents  no  solution  of  the  question  as  to  the  best  manner  of  estab- 
lishing a  system  of  old-age  pensions  in  this  State.  The  facts  given  in  this  Part  are  for 
the  information  of  sociologists,  philanthropists,  insurance  experts,  financiers,  and  the 
legislature.  We  give  the  elements  of  the  problem  —  the  solution  must  come  Irom  their 
combined  wisdom.     (Part  III,  pp.  146,  147.) 

The  statistics  and  statements  just  quoted  have  been  curiously  mis- 
understood and  misapplied  by  the  reviewers.  Says  the  Neio  York  Sun: 
"If  we  follow  the  arguments  .  .  .  they  assume  that  the  nearly  eleven 
millions  now  spent  in  Massachusetts  for  charity  goes  to  persons  65  or 
over."  In  reply  to  this  statement  it  will  probably  be  unnecessary  to 
say  more  than  this  :  Since  1875,  a  period  covering  four  State  and  three 
National  Censuses,  the  Bureau  has  taken  or  compiled  the  statistics  of  the 
dependent  classes  in  Massachusetts,  covering  not  only  ages,  but  place  of 
birth,  parent  nativity,  conjugal  condition,  and,  in  fact,  all  Census  data 
relating  to  the  wholly  or  partially  dependent.  The  Bureau  gave  what 
has  been  wanted  for  a  proper  discussion  of  the  subject  —  the  amount  of 
money  that  would  be  required  to  pay  a  specified  old-age  pension.  It 
was  not  stated  or  assumed  that  this  amount  when  paid  in  pensions  to 
persons  65  years  of  age  or  over  would  at  the  same  time  pa}^  for  the  sup- 
port of  persons  less  than  ^h  years  of  age. 

The  Bureau  acknowledges  its  inability  to  devise  any  plan  b}^  which 
an  amount  of  money  can  be  used  to  pa}^  old-age  pensions  and,  at  the  same 
time,  be  available  for  the  support  of  the  dependent  classes  not  receiving 
a  pension.  What  the  Bureau  did  say  was  this  :  That  it  would  cost  less  to 
pay  a  pension  of  $260  a  year  to  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the  persons  65 
years  of  age  or  over  than  was  paid  out  by  the  cities  and  towns  and  private 
and  corporation  benefits  combined.  The  estimate  that  only  one-fifth  of 
those  65  years  of  age  or  over  would  apply  for  the  pension  was  not  made 
by  the  Bureau  but  was  founded  upon  the  actual  experience  of  countries 
which  pay  old-age  pensions. 

As  stated  by  the  Boston  Transcrijot,  its  opinion  l^eing  sustained  by 
a  great  majority  of  the  reviewers  :  "The  conclusive  objection  to  old-age 
pensions  seems  to  be  that  the  scheme  would  tend  to  weaken  the  energies 
of  self-help  in  the  population.  The  inevitable  result  would  be  to  culti- 
vate a  habit  of  dependence  on  outside  aid  rather  than  individual  effort. 
The  plan  is  incompatible  with  the  maintenance  of  vigorous  independence 
and  sturdy  self-reliance." 
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The  Bureau,  at  the  present  time,  cannot  reply  to  this  objection, 
either  to  sustain  or  refute  it.  If  a  system  of  old-age  pensions  had  been 
in  force  for  a  number  of  years,  an  investigation  could  determine  whether 
our  honest  citizens  had  willingly  and  designedly  given  up  their  habits  of 
thrift,  and  were  disposed  to  sacrifice  their  independence  in  order  to  be- 
come pension  "  grafters."  Not  much  is  expected  from  those  unable,  for 
many  reasons,  to  support  themselves.  It  is  for  such  that  charity  is  given, 
and  it  is  to  such  that  an  old-age  pension  system  would  apply.  It  is  in- 
conceivable that  those  able  to  work  and  support  themselves  would  will- 
ingly become  industrial  malingerers  and  endeavor  to  obtain  by  deception 
what  their  own  labor  would  supply  them  in  greater  measure.  A  proper 
medical  examination  of  applicants  for  old-age  pensions,  together  with 
certificates  from  reputable  citizens  acquainted  with  the  applicants  would 
quickly  and  effectually  dispose  of  all  such  shams.  But  we  do  not  think 
many  such  applications  for  aid  would  be  made.  We  have  too  much  con- 
fidence in  the  men  and  women  of  Massachusetts,  in  whatever  line  of  work 
they  may  be  engaged,  to  entertain  the  uncomplimentary  opinion  that 
they,  because  a  plan  had  been  devised  to  aid  their  disabled  or  aged  fel- 
low workers,  would  endeavor  to  wrongfully  obtain  benefits  to  which  they 
were  not  entitled.  If  the  objection  means  that  young  men  and  women, 
knowing  that  they  would  be  taken  care  of  in  their  old  age,  would  deliber- 
ately become  spendthrifts  and  loafers  in  order  to  obtain  a  pension,  we 
would  reply  that  the  pension  regulations  would  elfectually  bar  all  such 
applicants  ;  besides  such  persons  would  probably  be  sent  to  a  charitable 
or  penal  institution,  or  die  before  reaching  the  prescribed  age.  Then, 
again,  if  the  authorities  found  that  persons  were  actuallj^  in  training  in 
order  to  secure  such  old-age  pensions,  the}'  would,  undoubtedly,  repeal 
the  pension  law  as  regarded  new  applicants,  and  the  prospective  old-age 
pensioners  would  find  that  their  time  and  energies  had  been  wasted.  We 
confidently  predict  that  human  ambition  would  narrow  down  the  list  of 
applicants  to  those  who  were  unable  to  support  themselves,  many  of 
whom  would  preferably  do  so  if  they  could. 

National  Interest  in  the  Subject. 
The  Article  in  the  Bureau  Report  received  wide-spread  attention, 
critical  reviews  appearing  in  the  following  papers,  among  others  : 


Boston  (Mass.).  Globe,  Transcript, 
Traveler,  Courier,  and  Watchman. 

Brockton  (Mass).  Times,  and  Enter- 
prise. 

Springfield  (Mass.) .  Union,  and  Ecpnb- 
lican. 

New  Bedford  (Mass  ).     Standard. 

Worcester  (Mass.).     Post. 

Haverhill  (Mass  ).     Gazette. 

Chelsea  (Mass.).     llecoi'd. 

North  Adams  (Mass.).     T7'anscrix>t. 


Salem  (Mass.).     News. 

Attleborough  (Mass.).     Sim. 

Lawrence  (Mass.).     Telegram. 

Lowell  (Mass.).     Mail. 

Lynn  (Mass.).     Hem. 

Newburyport  (Mass.).     News. 

Fall  River  (Mass.).     News. 

Ware  (Mass).     Neivs. 

Portland  (Me.).     Press,  and  Advertiser. 

Burlington  (Vt.).     News. 

Providence  (R.  I.).    Journal. 
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Hartlbrd  (Conn.).     Timc><.  Philadelphia  (Pa.)-     L'ublic  Ledger,  and 
New  Haven  (Conn.)      Leader.  North  American. 

Bridgeport  (Conn.).     Standard.  Evansville  (Ind.).     Courier. 

Waterbury  (Conn.).     American.  Detroit  (Mich.).    News-Tribune. 

New   York   (N.  Y.).      Bun,    Brooklyn  St.  Joseph  (Mo.).     Gazette. 

^Standard-Union,  and  Volkszeitung.  San  Francisco  (Cal.).     Call. 

The  two  great  objections  to  an  old-age  pension  system  as  expressed 
by  tlie  reviewers  of  the  Bureau  Keport  have  already  been  given  and 
considered.  As  stated  previously,  the  great  majority  of  the  reviewers 
objected  on  the  scores  of  greater  expense  (meaning  increased  taxation) 
and  because  the  system,  in  their  opinion,  would  lead  to  lack  of  thrift  and 
loss  of  individual  ambition  and  self-reliance.  These  opinions  were  not 
shared  by  all  the  reviewers,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extracts 
trom  editorial  articles. 

In  view  of  the  limited  attention  and  still  more  limited  interpretation  accorded  old-age 
insurance,  up  to  this  time,  in  the  United  States,  even  in  interested  circles,  this  recommendation 
of  the  labor  statistician  of  Massachusetts  is  not  without  significance.  The  more  so  as  this  recom- 
mendation is  the  reiteration  of  a  proposition  previously  made,  which  indicates  the  urgency  of 
this  reform  in  the  estimation  of  the  Bureau  in  question.  In  the  annual  report  of  the  same  bureau 
for  1900  an  article  on  workingmen's  insurance  was  published  in  which  the  writer  gave  a  general 
review  of  the  subject  and  a  list  of  the  laws  and  regulations  which  had  been  adopted  in  other 
countries  relative  to  the  subject.  The  present  work  gives  again  the  contents  of  that  article  in 
condensed  form,  but  carries  it  farther  and  completes  it  with  such  additions  as  the  later  years  have 
made  necessary.  .  .  .  Would  it  not  be  well  to  bring  these  words  of  the  official  to  the  attention  of 
every  workingman  in  America,  so  that  he  might  at  last  begin  to  consider  his  future  and  to  lay 
aside  that  appalling  indifference  to  himself  and  his  own  condition  which  is  the  curse  of  the 
American  working  class? —  VolkszeifAing,  New  York,  July  25,  1905. 

A  sentimental  aspect  of  the  old-age  pension  is  that  it  carries  into  the  second  childhood 
something  of  the  same  spirit  that  makes  the  first  childhood  smooth  and  sweet.  The  certainty 
of  support  in  old  age,  in  freedom  and  independence,  and  on  a  basis  of  right  instead  of  charity,  is 
a  consideration  of  the  first  importance  to  countless  thousands.  It  is  said  that  very  high  among 
the  contributing  causes  of  suicide  is  the  fear  of  want.  —  Globe,  Boston,  .Tidy  2, 1905. 

In  its  sentimental  aspect  the  certainty  of  support  in  old  age  is  a  consideration  of  the  first 
importance.  If  this  support  is  based  on  the  right  to  the  benefits  because  it  has  been  self-provided, 
instead  of  doled  out  as  a  charity,  it  brings  to  old  age  the  serenity  of  childhood  and  a  freedom  and 
independence  that  is  worth  far  more  to  humanity  than  any  almshouse,  however  luxurious  in  its 
surroundings  and  unrestricted  in  its  rules.  —  Courier,  Evansville,  Bid.,  July  2S,  1905. 

A  strong  argument  for  old-age  pensions  would  be  made  out  if  it  could  be  shown  that  sup- 
port could,  by  that  means,  be  more  cheaply  furnished  than  by  the  present  complicated  and  ex- 
pensive systems  of  promiscuous  charity.  Old  age  when  indigent  is,  and  must  be,  supported  by 
some  method  of  giving,  and  the  pension  system  should  be  arranged  so  as  to  prevent  the  bitterness 
of  charity  coming  to  those  who  had  truly  been  "  soldiers  of  industry  "  in  their  younger  and  vigor- 
ous years.  To  them  it  should  be  granted  as  a  right,  not  as  a  dole.  —  Sfln  Francisco  Call,  July 
?6',  1905. 

The  advantages  of  old-age  pensions  above  the  present  system  of  poor-relief  are:  That 
almshouses  and  poor  farms  could  be  discontinued  and  only  institutions  for  the  insane  and  those 
whose  condition  requires  seclusion  from  society  would  be  kept  up.  The  poor  would  be  enabled  to 
live  at  home,  or  with  their  friends;  self-respect  would  be  preserved,  and  the  state  of  society  in 
general  would  be  raised.  Prof.  Frank  Parsons,  in  "The  Story  of  New  Zealand,"  says  old-age 
pensions  have  "captured  the  heart  of  New  Zealand.  It  appeals  to  the  kindliness  of  the  people 
and  their  sense  of  justice."  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  is  a  feature  which  ought  to  be 
adopted  in  this  civilized  and  progressive  country  of  ours.—  The  Watchman,  Boston,  Mass.,  August 
.3,  1905. 

The  New  York  Sun,  of  course,  does  not  like  the  idea  of  old-age  pensions.  Says  the  Sun: 
"In  hot  weather,  at  least,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  repeat  the  obvious  objections  to  old-age  pen- 
sions. It  does  seem  a  little  queer  to  find  a  proposition  for  them  coming  from  Massachusetts,  long 
a  commonwealth  in  whose  people  self-help,  thrift,  and  a  proud  reluctance  to  take  even  needed 
assistance  were  conspicuous  traits."  Thanks  for  the  compliments  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  but  let  us  face  a  few  facts.    There  are  paupers  in  the  State  — many  of  them  are 
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over  65.  The  old-age  iiension  system  would  save  them  from  utter  loss  of  self-respect.  There  are 
infirm  and  unfortunate  people  kept  in  the  homes  of  others  who  are  really  too  poor  to  take  care  of 
them  properly,  and  when  these  are  old  people,  the  pension  would  relieve  the  strain  on  these  well- 
meaning  caretakers  who  don't  want  their  relatives  in  the  public  almshouse.  There  are  going  to  be 
more  paupers,  not  less.  Already  business  men  in  many  places  are  shutting  out  from  employment 
men  who  have  white  hair  or  who  are  not  young  and  robust.  These  employers  think  they  can  direct 
a  business  at  any  age,  but  they  don't  think  men  can  work  successfully  for  them  at  the  same  age. 

The  pace  is  growing  swifter  all  the  time.  The  old  must  drop  out.  "What's  the  use  of 
wisely  and  solemnly  declaring  that  if  they  were  thrifty  and  saving  all  their  lives  they  would  be 
comfortably  well  off  at  65?  Come  to  Brockton,  get  good  work,  at  good  wages,  pay  your  rent  and 
j'our  bills  for  keeping  a  fair-sized  family,  have  a  little  loafing  every  year,  a  little  sickness,  a  little 
misfortune  now  and  then,  and  see  how  much  of  a  fortune  you  can  lay  away  in  a  few  years  and  still 
raise  a  family  in  a  respectable  and  creditable  manner. 

The  terror  of  a  good  many  English  working  people,  they  say,  is  the  shadow  of  the  workhouse 
bearing  down  upon  them  even  in  middle  age.  Old-age  pensions,  given  not  as  alms,  bxit  as  a  right 
to  every  man  at  a  certain  age  when  he  needs  it,  would  certainly  beat  the  scheme  of  tossing 
old  and  wornout  bodies  on  the  junkheaps  in  .the  poorhouses.  —  Enterprise,  Brockton,  Mass.,  July 
25,  1905. 

Prominent  men  in  the  United  States  and  England  have  mven  the 
subject  of  old-age  pensions  careful  study.     We  append  some 

Opinions  of  Students  of  the  Question. 

Two  out  of  every  five  men  and  women  who  live  to  be  65  are  destined,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, to  become  chargeable  to  the  poor  rates,  to  be  a  burden  upon  the  poor  law.  .  .  . 

Pensions  should  begin  at  the  age  of  65.  The  amount  should  be  5.s\  a  week  (not  an  adequate 
provision,  but  the  State's  contribution  toward  it) ,  about  the  sum  which  the  bare  maintenance  of  a 
destitute  person  actually  costs,  the  pensions  to  be  granted  to  all  who  have  not  received  aid  during 
the  last  ten  years.  To  have  secured  a  chimney  corner  where  5.s-.  a  week  will  be  adequate  may  be 
accepted  as  proof  enough  that  the  pension  is  not  ill-bestowed. 

An  even  larger  expenditure  would  be  justified  by  results.  As  a  cure  for  pauperism  and  for 
the  central  class  of  our  population  these  pensions  would  prove  a  blessing.  They  would,  as  a 
class,  pay  much  less  than  they  received  back  in  money,  but  would  benefit  far  more  than  the  whole 
cost  of  their  share  to  the  State.  The  earnings  of  the  educated  class  of  clerks,  school  teachers, 
etc.,  who  require  to  live  in  style,  barely  support  them.  —  Chas.  Booth,  Lonrlon,  Enr/land. 

Of  every  man  and  woman  who  is  to-day  living  at  the  age  of  25,  one  out  of  two  will  live, 
according  to  the  tables,  to  the  age  of  65. 

I  believe  that  the  beginning  of  right  thinking  on  this  question  is  to  understand  once  for  all 
that  no  important  step  is  possible  until  we  take  measures  to  separate  the  "  beat  "  in  all  his  forms 
from  the  honest  and  well-meaning  among  those  in  need.  The  first  difticulty  lies  in  public  opinion. 
"  I  had  rather  give  to  five  beats  than  to  turn  off  one  worthy  one."  In  work  tests,  such  as  wood 
yards,  laundries,  street  work,  tailoring,  and  sewing,  the  city  must  take  a  part.  For  such  work 
"living  wage"  cannot  be  paid.  Conflict  will  come  with  trade  unions,  but  will  have  to  be  met 
and  fought  out.  Police  stations  could,  in  the  beginning,  be  centres  of  information  about  employ- 
ment, those  out  of  work  to  register  name,  address  and  condition,  when  thorough  investigation 
could  be  made.  In  this  way,  a  large  proportion  of  the  most  perplexing  cases  could  be  weeded 
out.  We  should  then  have  left  the  "remnant  of  the  genuine."  There  is  a  great  need,  at  this 
point,  for  trade  schools,  and  an  appalling  lack  of  them  in  this  country.  There  is  a  large  propor- 
tion of  unskilled,  unemployed,  young  enough  to  learn.  We  cannot  afford  to  patch  up  work  for 
the  unskilled. 

In  country  and  city,  bureaus  of  information  should  be  established,  so  that  applicants  could 
bo  investigated  before  there  is  undue  haste  or  pressure. 

There  should  be  organized  graded  work  tests  that  shall  show  us  (a)  those  who  do  not  pro- 
pose to  work,  {b)  the  capacity,  skill,  or  lack  of  skill  which  the  applicant  possesses.  Tramps, 
who  when  offered  work  refuse  it,  should  be  put  iipon  a  penal  farm  colony  or  in  a  training  school, 
under  constraint  as  in  prison,  but  they  should  be  given  a  chance  to  work  their  way  out  by  proving 
that  they  can  do  something  useful  and  will  do  it.  If  they  refuse  both,  there  is  more  reason  why 
they  should  be  kept  under  restraint  than  in  the  case  of  insane  persons;  for  so  long  as  tramps  and 
chronic  beggars  are  mixed  with  the  worthy  and  hopeful  (those  who  have  at  least  good-will),  so 
long  as  nine-tenths  of  our  citizens  cannot  distinguish  between  them,  we  are  blocked  in  our  first 
step  of  rational  dealing  with  the  problem  of  charity  for  the  unemployed.  The  "  dead  beat  "  crowd 
form  our  greatest  plague. 

Trade  schools  (agriculture  included)  to  which  those  can  be  sent  who  have  accepted  the 
tests  and  proved  their  willingness  but  lack  of  capacity  should  be  established. 
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Places  of  discipline  and  training,  farm  colonies  and  work-shops,  should  he  estahlished,  to 
which  those  who  are  ahle,  hut  deliberately  refuse  to  work,  can  he  sent,  as  to  a  prison,  wliere  they 
should  be  kept  until  they  prove  their  willingness  and  ability  to  earn  an  lionest  livelihood. — 
Bight  Hon.  ./o.sryj/t  Chamberlain,  England. 

Administrators  of  the  poor  law,  trustees  of  endowed  charities,  and  donors  of  private  charity 
in  each  locality  sliould  act  in  unison,  and  the  two  latter  classes  should  concentrate  their  efforts 
upon  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  sickness  and  old  age.  —  Geoffrey  Drage,  M.  P.,  England. 

Poverty  among  the  working  classes  in  old  age  has  not  been  exaggerated  and  is  hardly  real- 
ized to  the  full  extent  by  tlie  public.  The  tendency  of  modern  industry  is  against  the  aged. 
Modern  wage  is  higher,  hut  the  earning  period  shorter.  Provision  for  old  age  among  the  working 
class  cannot  he  made  through  existing  institutions  in  any  form  that  may  be  regarded  as  permanent 
and  satisfactory.  There  is  no  ground  for  the  assertion  that  State  action  would  compete  unfairly 
with  existing  voluntary  agencies. 

Universal  compulsion  to  contribute  by  instalments  or  in  lump  sum  to  any  scheme  of  insur- 
ance against  old  age  is  impossible  and  unworkable. 

The  only  method  of  dealing  with  the  problem  of  poverty  in  old  age  is  to  adopt  a  plan  of 
paying  a  uniform  pension  to  all  persons  on  attaining  the  age  of  65,  without  their  having  had  any 
previous  contributions. 

Various  voluntary  schemes,  with  or  without  State  aid,  might  be  valuable  aid  to  thrifty 
members  of  the  working  class,  hut  would  not  make  any  great  impression  on  the  bulk  of  poverty 
in  old  age. 

The  grant  of  a  small  pension  at  the  age  of  65  would  not  discourage  thrift  or  injure  character 
of  recipients.  There  would  be  no  prejudicial  effect  on  wages  or  prices.  —  J.  A.  Spender,  London, 
England. 

Workingmen  are  often  rejected  by  insurance  companies  in  pliysical  examinations.  Provide 
bravely  for  every  person  who  has  been  born  into  the  world  and  who  lives  to  a  period  when  we 
find,  on  the  whole,  that  a  man  can  no  longer  "run  with  the  machine."  Fix  age  high  at  the 
beginning  and  let  it  come  lower  and  lower.  If  the  pensions  were  paid  from  a  poll  tax,  each  man 
would  feel  that  he  had  been  insuring  himself  and  would  not  feel  that  he  was  a  beggar  or  a  pauper. 
Poll  tax  dodging  would  cease.  The  moment  it  appears  that  grandfather  or  grandmother  has  a 
hundred  dollars  a  year  to  his  or  her  credit,  the  burden  thrown  upon  the  State  and  town  would  be 
reduced  by  a  much  larger  proportion  than  by  the  charge  made  by  pensions  upon  the  treasury.  .  .  . 

The  subject  of  old-age  pensions  has  been  brought  before  the  General  Court.  The  ground 
taken  by  those  of  us  who  advocate  such  pensions  here  is  much  stronger  than  can  he  taken  by  the 
friends  of  such  measures  as  we  propose  in  England.  For  every  one  of  the  old  men  in  Massachu- 
setts whom  we  represent  has  paid  into  the  treasury  of  Massachusetts  or  one  of  its  towns  his  poll 
tax  since  he  was  18  years  old.  Ask  any  of  your  life  insurance  friends  to  tell  us  how  much  two 
dollars  paid  annually  for  sixty  years,  with  compound  interest  —  part  of  it  at  the  interest  rates  of 
1850,  comes  to  in  1904. 

Then  observe  that  the  adventurers  who  have  left  Massachusetts  for  other  lands,  or  those 
persons  who  have  not  survived,  leave  their  taxes  as  a  fund  for  those  who  remain.  Then  apply 
to  overseers  of  the  poor  and  keepers  of  poorhouses.  Every  man  will  say  that  the  charge  of  their 
aged  inmates  is  the  most  difficult  and  expensive  part  of  their  business.  Now,  pay  eacli  of  these 
old  men  SlOO  a  year  and  there  is  not  much  fear  but  some  relative  will  gladly  receive  him  into  his 
family,  and  the  public  authorities  will  never  hear  of  him. 

The  debate  will  undoubtedly  bring  forward,  as  it  should,  the  fact  that  under  the  recent 
rule  of  the  Pension  Office  such  pensions  can  be  paid  by  the  United  States  Government  to  surviv- 
ing soldiers  of  the  war.  This  grant  alone  will  materially  reduce  the  charge  of  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts for  pensions  to  those  of  her  sons  who  could  not  serve  among  her  soldiers.  —  Rev.  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  Boston,  Mass. 

Legislative  Consideration  of  the  Subject. 
The  question  of  old-age  pensions  came  before  the  General  Court  of 
1905  for  legislative  action. 

Houne  Bill  No.  301. 
An  Act  to  provide  for  a  System  of  Old  Age  Pensions. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Any  male  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth  who  has  attained  the  age  of 
sixty-five  years  or  over,  and  who  has  paid  a  poll  tax  in  the  Commonwealth  in  each  one 
of  not  less  than  twenty-five  years,  whether  such  years  were  consecutive  or  not,  and  who 
has  not  within  five  years  been  convicted  of  felony  in  any  court  of  the  Commonwealth  or 
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elsewhere,  and  who  is  certified,  in  writing,  by  any  member  of  the  general  court  or  of 
the  executive  council,  or  by  a  selectman  of  the  town  in  which  he  lives,  or  by  the  mayor 
or  a  member  of  the  city  council,  or  the  treasurer,  auditor  or  city  clerk  of  the  city  in 
which  he  lives,  to  be  of  good  moral  character  and  not  addicted  to  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  shall,  on  apjDlication  to  the  treasurer  and  receiver-general,  be  entitled  to  receive 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life  a  pension  equivalent  to  two  dollars  a  week,  to  be  paid  in 
quarterly  payments  by  the  treasurer  and  receiver-general :  provided,  that  for  the  ten 
years  preceding  such  application  he  shall  have  been  a  resident  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Section  2.  The  age  of  any  such  applicant  for  a  pension  shall  be  established  by  a 
certificate  of  baptism  or  by  a  register  of  birth  with  a  city  or  town  clerk,  or  in  such  other 
manner  as  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  treasurer  and  receivei'-general. 

Section  3.  All  jjoll  taxes  shall  hereafter  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  Com- 
monwealth by  the  cities  and  towns,  excepting  that  the  cities  and  towns  may  reserve  one 
dollar  from  each  poll  tax  for  their  own  use. 

Section  4.  The  amount  of  such  annual  pensions  to  be  paid  in  any  year  shall  be 
taken,  so  far  as  may  be,  from  the  amounts  received  by  the  treasurer  and  receiver- 
general  for  poll  taxes ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  and  receiver-general, 
on  or  before  the  first  day  of  May  in  each  year,  to  estimate  approximately  the  number  of 
persons  entitled  to  receive  pensions  under  authority  hereof  and  who  are  likely  to  apply  for 
the  same  in  the  year  following  the  said  first  day  of  May.  He  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  fix  the  amount  of  the  poll  tax  for  that  year  at  such  a  sum,  not  exceeding  five 
dollars,  as  will  approximately  cover  the  amount  so  estimated  of  the  pensions  which  will 
be  payable  in  the  following  year.  If  the  amount  thus  derived  from  poll  taxes  is  not 
sufficient  to  pay  the  said  jjensions  in  any  year,  the  deficiency  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
treasury  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Section  5.  Section  one  of  chapter  twelve  of  the  Revised  Laws  is  hereby  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words  "  two  dollars,"  in  the  first  line,  and  inserting  in  place  thereof 
the  words  :  —  such  sum  as  shall  be  fixed  by  the  treasurer  and  receiver-general  in  accord- 
ance with  law,  —  so  as  to  read  as  follows  :  — 

Section  1.  A  jjoll  tax  of  such  sum  as  shall  be  fixed  by  the  treasurer  and  receiver- 
general  in  accordance  with  law  shall  be  assessed  on  every  male  inhabitant  of  the  Common- 
wealth above  the  age  of  twenty  years,  whether  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  an  alien. 

Section  6.  The  treasurer  and  receiver-general  is  hereby  authorized  to  employ 
such  clerical  assistants  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  to 
prepare  the  necessary  forms,  and  to  make  regulations  for  the  payment  of  pensions  as 
aforesaid.  For  these  purposes  he  may  expend  from  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth 
such  a  sum  as  may  be  necessary,  not  exceeding  thousand  dollars.     The  pen- 

sions hereby  authorized  to  be  paid  shall  begin  to  be  paid  on  the  day  of 

in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  four,  and  the  pension  year  shall  begin  on  the  first  day 
of  in  every  year  and  end  on  the  day  of 

Section  7.     This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

House  Bill  No.  301  was  considered  by  the  Committee  on  Probate 
and  Chancery  and  reported  "  leave  to  withdraw."  The  matter  was,  how- 
ever, brought  again  before  the  Legislature  by  House  Bill  No.  1042,  a 
copy  of  which  follows  : 

House  Bill  No.  1042. 

An  Act  to  provide  fok  a  System  of  Old  Age  Pensions. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows  : 

Section  1.  Any  male  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth  who  has  attained  the  age  of 
seventy  years  or  over,  and  who  has  paid  a  poll  tax  assessed  upon  himself  in  the  Common- 
wealth in  each  one  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  years,  whether  such  years  were  consecutive 
or  not,  and  who  has  not  within  five  years  been  convicted  of  felony  in  any  court  of  the 
Commonwealth  or  elsewhere,  and  who  is  certified,  in  writing,  by  any  member  of  the 
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general  court  or  of  the  executive  council,  or  by  a  selectman,  the  mayor,  a  member 
of  the  city  council,  or  the  treasurer,  auditor,  city  or  town  clerk  of  the  city  or  town  in 
which  he  lives,  to  be  of  good  moral  character  and  not  addicted  to  the  excessive  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  shall,  on  application  to  the  treasurer  and  receiver-general,  be 
entitled  to  receive  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  a  pension  equivalent  to  two  dollars  a 
week,  to  be  paid  in  quarterly  payments  by  the  treasurer  and  receiver-general :  i^rovided, 
that  for  the  ten  years  preceding  such  application  he  shall  have  been  a  resident  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

Section  2.  The  age  of  any  such  applicant  for  a  pension  shall  be  established  by  a 
certificate  of  baptism  or  by  a  register  of  birth  with  a  city  or  town  clerk,  or  in  such  other 
manner  as  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  treasurer  and  receiver-general. 

Skction  3.  All  poll  taxes  shall  hereafter  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  Common- 
wealth by  the  cities  and  towns,  excepting  that  the  cities  and  towns  may  reserve  one 
dollar  from  each  poll  tax  for  their  own  use. 

Section  4.  The  amount  of  such  annual  pensions  to  be  paid  in  any  year  shall  be 
taken,  so  far  as  may  be,  from  the  amounts  received  by  the  treasurer  and  receiver-general 
for  poll  taxes.  He  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  fix  the  amount  of  the  poll  tax 
for  that  year,  to  be  assessed  upon  those  desiring  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of 
this  act,  at  such  a  sum,  not  exceeding  five  dollars,  as  will  approximately  cover  the 
amount  so  estimated  of  the  pensions  which  will  be  payable  in  the  following  year.  If  the 
amount  thus  derived  from  poll  taxes  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  said  pensions  in  any  year, 
the  deficiency  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Section  o.  Section  one  of  chapter  twelve  of  the  Revised  Laws  is  hereby  amended 
by  striking  out  all  of  said  section  and  inserting  in  place  thereof  the  following :  — 

Section  1.  A  poll  tax  of  two  dollars  shall  be  assessed  on  every  male  inhabitant 
of  the  Commonwealth  above  the  age  of  twenty  years,  whether  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  or  an  alien,  except  that  every  such  male  inhabitant  who  may  desire  hereafter  to 
avail  himself  of  the  benefits  of  this  act  may,  in  lieu  of  said  poll  tax  of  two  dollars,  pay 
the  poll  tax  fixed  by  the  treasurer  and  receiver-general  under  the  provisions  of  section 
foiu"  of  chapter  of  the  acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  five,  and  all  legal 

costs  and  charges  which  may  accrue  against  any  person  in  the  collection  of  his  poll  tax 
may  be  added  to  the  amount  of  said  tax,  whether  the  inhabitant  elects  to  pay  the  tax  of 
two  dollars  or  the  tax  the  amount  of  which  is  fixed  by  the  treasurer  and  receiver-general 
according  to  the  provisions  of  section  four  of  said  chapter. 

Section  6.  The  payment  of  a  poll  tax  assessed  previous  to  the  passage  of  this  act 
according  to  the  provisions  of  law  then  existing  shall  be  deemed  a  payment  within  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  but  after  the  passage  of  this  act  no  payment  of  any  poll  tax,  ex- 
cept such  as  the  treasurer  and  receiver-general  is  authorized  to  fix  under  the  j)rovisions 
of  section  four  of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  to  entitle  the  person  so  paying  to  receive  the 
benefits  of  this  act. 

Section  7.  The  treasurer  and  receiver-general  is  hereby  authorized  to  employ 
such  clerical  assistance  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  to 
prepare  the  necessary  forms,  to  make  regulations  for  the  jDayment  of  pensions  as  afore- 
said. For  these  purposes  he  may  expend  from  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  such 
a  sum  as  may  be  necessary,  not  exceeding  thousand  dollars.     The  pensions 

hereby  authorized  to  be  paid  shall  begin  to  be  paid  on  the  first  day  of  March  in  the  year 
nineteen  hundred  and  six,  and  the  pension  year  shall  begin  on  the  first  day  of  December 
in  every  year  and  end  on  the  last  day  of  November. 

Section  8.     This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

We  quote  from  the  Journal  of  the  House  : 

"The  report  of  the  committee  on  Probate  and  Chancery,  leave  to 
withdraw,  on  the  petition  (with  accompanying  bill,  House,  Xo.  301)  of 
William  M.  Brigham  for  legislation  to  establish  a  system  of  old-age  pen- 
sions, was  considered. 
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Mr.  Brigham  of  Marlborough  moved  to  amend  the  report  by  the 
substitution  of  a  Bill  for  a  system  of  old-age  pensions  (House,  No.  1042). 

After  debate,  the  previous  question  having  been  ordered,  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Nowell  of  Reading,  the  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Brigham;  and  the  roll  having  been  called  the  amendment  was 
rejected,  by  a  vote  of  85  yeas  to  97  nays.  .  .  .  The  report  was  then 
accepted  and  sent  up  for  concurrence." 

Five  pairs  were  announced,  so  the  vote  actually  stood,  90  yeas  and 
102  nays.  A  change  of  seven  votes  would  have  given  House  Bill  1042 
its  passage  to  a  second  reading. 

Another  Plan  Suggested. 

Mrs.  Corra  Osborn,  a  member  of  the  Women's  Educational  and  In- 
dustrial Union,  presents  the  following: 

ProjJosed  Plan  for  Old-age  Pensions. 

Could  not  an  enforced  mill  tax  on  all  wages  be  made  feasible,  thus  creating  a 
fund  sufficient  to  pay  to  all  who  had  contributed  a  comfortable  annuity  at  the  age  of 
sixty-five  years  ? 

(1)  The  small  wage  earner  can  never  pay  insurance,  but  the  low  rate  (one  cent 
for  every  ten  dollars)  would  be  insignificant.  If,  however,  all  wages  were  taxed,  this 
would  aggregate  a  large  sum. 

(2)  The  difiiculties  of  collection  could  be  met  by  following  the  Internal  Revenue 
methods. 

(3)  All  questions  relating  to  distribution,  amount  of  annuity,  age  when  due,  and 
other  details,  could  be  decided  by  a  commission  appointed  by  the  State. 

(4)  The  newborn  hope  of  comfort  in  old  age  would  stimulate  to  frugality  and 
thritt,  and  would  tend  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  and  remove  the  spirit  of  bitterness 
and  hopelessness  that  now  hangs  like  a  pall  over  the  lives  of  our  producing  classes,  and 
is  a  serious  menace  to  the  well  being  of  the  life  of  the  State. 

Mrs.  Osborn  presented  the  following  arguments  to  the  Committee 
on  Ethics  of  the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union  in  favor  of 
old-age  annuities  for  wage  earners  : 

No  one  could  have  the  oppoi'tunity  that  has  been  given  me  for  the  j^ast  two  dozen 
years  of  meeting  the  aged,  almost  despairing  wage  earner  without  being  driven  (as  I 
am)  to  suggest  some  possible  relief  for  the  suffering  caused  by  their  unprotected  con- 
dition. 

The  sudden  arrival  of  old  age  and  the  consequent  inability  to  earn  add  to  the 
pathetic  condition  of  the  woman  who  stares  in  amazement  and  incredulity  when  she 
learns  that  her  skill  has  no  longer  a  market  value,  and  she  asks  the  question  which  it 
seems  to  me  we  ought  to  answer,  "  What,  then,  am  I  to  do?  " 

The  proposition  to  bestow  charity  under  the  guise  of  a  pension  from  the  State  is 
always  an  affront  to  the  self-respecting  American  idea  of  independence,  and  at  the  same 
time  all  the  usual  methods  of  insurance  are  impossible  to  the  small  wage  earner,  who, 
in  addition  to  the  claims  of  those  dependent  upon  him,  finds  that  his  usually  generous 
attitude  of  helpfulness  to  his  comrades  still  further  limits  his  power  to  accumulate. 

May  1  ask  you  to  consider  the  possibility  of  an  enforced  mill  tax  on  all  wages  ? 
A  fund  could  thus  be  created  suflicient  to  pay  to  all  who  had  contributed  a  comfortable 
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annuity  at  the  age  of  sixty  or  sixty-tive  years.     This  would  appeal  alike  to  the  inde- 
pendent wage-earner  and  to  the  enlisted  i)ublic  interest. 

One  must  admit  that  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way,  but  none  seem  insuperable, 
as  the  following  answers  to  some  objections  will  perhaps  indicate. 

I.  "  The  small  wage  earner  can  never  afford  to  pay  insurance." 

Make  the  rate  so  low  that  the  burden  would  be  insignificant ;  a  mill  tax  for  in- 
stance, a  wage  of  ten  dollars  paying  one  cent  a  week.  If  all  wages  were  taxed,  this 
trifling  rate  would  aggregate  a  large  sum. 

II.  "  Would  not  the  difficulties  of  collecting  be  great?  " 

The  internal  revenue  methods  which  so  easily  secure  a  large  war  fund  could 
readily  be  followed.  Receipts  for  wages,  each  bearing  an  insurance  stamp,  could  be 
made  obligatory. 

III.  "  Also  would  not  the  difficulties  of  distribution  be  equally  great  ?  " 

All  questions  relating  to  the  amount  of  annuity,  the  age  when  due  and  other  details 
could  be  decided  upon  by  a  commission  appointed  by  the  State ;  and  here  again  the 
United  States  Pension  methods  would  be  suggestive. 

IV.  "Would  not  the  assurance  of  an  annuity  lead  to  indifference  and  thrift- 
lessness?" 

Possibly,  at  the  outset  (in  many  cases),  but  probably  would,  with  the  new-born 
hope  of  comfort  in  old  age,  stimulate  to  frugality  and  Avould  certainly  tend  to  raise  the 
standard  of  living. 

V.  "  Would  the  annuities  be  equal  in  amount  ?  " 

Surely.  Each  one  has  contributed  according  to  his  means,  and  the  more  prosperous 
could  not  object  to  share  with  his  unfortunate  deficient  brother 

VI.  "Politics?" 

Alas;  but  what  may  one  not  hope  from  an  aroused  intelligent  public  interest? 
Perhaps  even  this  too  may  not  prove  insuperable. 

In  these  new  times  upon  which  we  have  fallen,  when  skilled  methods  are  constantly 
appearing  before  us,  when  an  army  of  fresh  young  life  must  be  encouraged  to  enter  the 
industrial  field,  what  will  become  of  the  middle  aged  worker  whose  service  can  no 
longer  be  used  ?  Their  number  is  constantly  increasing,  and  their  demand  for  employ- 
ment is  a  pathetic  appeal  that  must  move  the  heart  and  stir  the  brain  of  the  sympathetic 
and  thoughtful. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  some  scheme  similar  to  the  one  suggested  may  be  devised 
to  afford  relief,  and  thus  self-respecting  men  and  w^omen  l)e  saved  from  the  bitter  sting 
of  ijauperism  in  old  age? 

As  bearing  directly  upon  the  subject  under  consideration  we  quote 
the  following  editorial  article  from  the  Boston  Herald  of  August  4,  1905  : 

Age  Limit  Revised. 

A  while  ago  the  prospects  for  the  older  men,  even  those  only  just  past  middle  age,  seemed 
gloomy  enough.  But  now  the  outlook  is  improving ;  gray  hair,  with  crow's  feet  about  the  eyes,  is 
no  longer  a  badge  of  disability.  Only  three  or  four  years  have  passed  since  there  was  something 
like  a  craze  for  yoimg  blood  among  railway  managements  and  industrial  corporations.  The  phys- 
ical activity,  the  mental  alertness  of  youth  were  in  special  demand.  It  was  to  be  a  young  man's 
world  thereafter ;  a  rapid  pace  had  been  set  and  things  were  to  hum. 

It  soon  began  to  go  hard  with  the  unyouthful.  Under  the  new  and  arbitrary  regulations, 
often  cruel  in  their  workings  to  the  degree  of  inhumanity,  many  an  experienced  man,  with  no 
question  of  his  competence,  found  himself  adrift  in  the  world,  with  nothing  in  sight  to  turn  to. 
Even  old-age  pensions  would  not  have  met  this  trouble,  for  the  limits  set  were  years  and  years 
below  the  period  of  senile  incapacity.  Many  a  silent  tragedy  has  resulted  from  this  state  of 
things.  Hundreds  of  men,  thoroughly  capable  in  body  and  mind,  have  been  made  to  feel  that  the 
world  has  no  place  for  them  ;  they  have  been  faced  with  the  alternative  of  either  joining  the  de- 
pendent classes  or  getting  off  the  earth  in  some  most  expeditious  manner. 

There  has  come  a  turning  of  the  tide.  Perhaps  things  got  to  humming  quite  too  fast. 
Perhaps  the  new  order  of  things  brought  altogether  too  much  hurrah-boys  into  the  world.     Who 
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knows  if  the  epidemic  of  railway  accidents  that  has  prevailed  of  late  may  not  in  some  measure 
be  a  consequence  of  too  much  young  blood  in  the  service,  too  much  responsibility  attached  to  rash 
and  headstrong  youth  ?  At  all  events,  there  is  now  evident  among  railway  managements  a  gen- 
eral disposition  to  abandon  their  policies  of  "young  men  only."  The  Chicago  &  Alton,  for 
instance,  one  of  the  first  to  adopt  the  idea,  has  abandoned  the  age  limit  of  35  years  for  new  em- 
ployees, after  a  trial  of  three  years.  It  announces  that  hereafter  it  will  employ  at  least  50  per 
cent  of  its  men  without  regard  to  age,  considering  only  experience  and  adaptability.  The  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  and  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  have  followed  suit.  Likewise  the 
Boston  &  Maine  sensibly  announces  that  it  will  hire  men  of  any  age  in  any  capacity. 

This  sober  second  thought  is  a  gratifying  thing.  Very  naturally  the  innovation  failed  to 
produce  the  results  expected  in  corporation  management  and  operation.  Years  alone  are  a  poor 
index  of  age  or  youth.  There  are  men  of  60,  and  even  more,  who,  so  far  as  physical  vigor  and 
mental  capacity  go,  are  as  young  as  many  others  of  30.  There  are  vast  differences  among. in- 
dividuals in  this  respect.  Among  many  savage  tribes  men  and  women  are  mature  in  their  early 
'teens  and  become  senile  at  30.  The  tendency  of  civilization  is  to  prolong  the  period  of  youth 
and  correspondingly  defer  maturity  and  senility.  In  an  age  when  higher  standards  of  living  and 
the  advance  of  hygiene  and  of  medical  science  are  greatly  extending  longevity  and  correspond- 
ingly enhancing  the  potential  value  of  the  individual  in  civilized  society,  it  is  an  economical 
absurdity  to  lower  the  age  limit  for  active  employment.  What  could  become  of  men  thus  dis- 
qualified through  the  long  years  that  awaited  them  ?  The  only  common-sense  thing  is  to  make 
the  best  possible  use  of  every  man  so  long  as  he  is  capable  of  use  in  the  world. 

Further  Statistical  Consideration. 

From  the  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Charity 
of  Massachusetts  for  1904  (issued  January,  1905)  we  have  obtained  much 
material  of  great  value  in  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  old-age 
pensions. 

"We  find  (pao-e  101)  that  there  were  373  adult  poor  persons  fully 
supported  in  families  on  January  1,  1904.  There  were  113  towns  which 
liad  adopted  this  plan  of  caring  for  the  373  dependents.  Of  this  number 
41  were  supported  in  their  own  homes.  By  law  it  is  required  that  over- 
seers of  the  poor  shall  visit  these  ' '  boarded-out "  paupers  at  least  once  in 
six  months,  but  4G  of  the  113  towns  failed  to  comply  with  the  legal  re- 
quirement. 

The  following  table  gives  the  ages  and  other  particulars  concerning 
the  373  persons  "  boarded  out :  " 


20-30 
30  40. 
40  50 
50-60 
60  70 
70-80 
80-90 


Age  Periods. 


Number  of 
Persons 


Age  Pkriods. 


90-100, 

Age  not  given. 

Insane, 

Deceased, 

Total, 


Number  of 
Persons 


373 


It  will  be  noticed  that  of  the  persons  of  known  age  (270)  there 
were  214,  or  79.26  per  cent,  above  (50  years  of  age. 


Gharitahle  Corporations. 

We  find  in  Part  II  of  the  Report  referred  to  (page  3)  much  statistical 
information  relative  to  495  charitable  corporations  of  which  405  made  sub- 
stantially complete  reports  as  required  by  law.  The  facts  presented  in  the 
Report  together  with  others  mathematically  deduced  therefrom  arc  given 
in  the  subjoined  table  : 
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Classification. 


Number  of  charitable  corporations, 

Number  making  no  report 

Number  failinc  to  correct  and  return  report, 

Number  making  incomplete  reports,    .........••• 

Number  making  substantially  complete  reports,  ......... 

Total  expenditures  (405  corporations), 

Receipts  on  account  of  beneficiaries,     ............ 

Total  value  of  property  owned  and  occupied  for  corporate  purposes  {exempted  from  taxation 
—  Si'c  o,  l.'idip.  I'Jy  lierl>ied  Lhwh),     ........... 

Total  amount  of  investments,        ............. 


Whole  number  of  beneficiaries  (361  corporations), 

Paj'ing  beneficiaries, 

Partly  paying  beneficiaries,  ..... 
Free  beneficiaries,  ...... 


Total  receipts  (4^5  corporations). 


Salaries  and  wages, 

Provisions  and  supplies, 

New  buildings,       .         .         .         . 

Rent,  repairs,  and  improvements. 

Other  expenses,     .        .         .        . 


Total  expenses. 


Cash  on  hand,         .         .         .        .         . 
Investments  during  1903  and  1904, 

Number  of  paid  oflicers  or  employees, 

Males, 

Females,   ...... 


Whole  number  of  persons  aided, 

Free, 

Paying  or  partly  paying, . 
Not  stated,         .        .        .        , 


Animals  cared  for. 
Families  aided, 
Cori>oration8  aided. 
Societies  aided. 
Associations  aided. 
Diets  given,   . 


Numbers  and 
Amounts 


495 

36 

5 

49 

405 

$5,574,505.38 
$1,343,294.65 

$18,703,4.30.97 
$24,379,802.11 

467,328 
46,213 
83,051 

338,064 

$8,360,669.56 

$1,410,727.12 

$2,364,812.65 

$261,921.78 

$548,324.59 

$773,872.52 


Average  relief  (631,969  persons), 

Average  receipts  per  person  aided,       ..... 
Excess  of  receipts  per  person  over  average  relief  per  person. 


$5,3.59,658.66 

$1,076,6.54.16 
$1,924,356.74 

4,882 
1,326 
3,556 

031,969 

480,297 

127,801 

23,871 

13,928 

7,591 

14 

18 

4 
40,735 


$13.23 
$7.26 


The  last  three  Hnes  of  the  table  merit  particular  attention.  They 
show  that  the  average  receipts  per  person  aided  amount  to  $13.23.  Of 
this  sum,  $5.97  per  person  aided,  or  45.12  per  cent,  is  expended  for 
salaries,  wages,  provisions,  and  supplies,  while  $7.26  per  person  aided, 
or  54.88  per  cent,  is  used  for  other  expenses,  or  is  invested.  Or,  in  other 
words,  out  of  each  hundred  dollars  collected  for  charitable  purposes  by 
these  corporations,  $45.12  is  actually  expended  to  aid  the  poor,  while 
$54.88  is  used  to  keep  up  the  charity  organizations. 

The  State,  and  the  cities  and  towns,  add  indirectlj^  to  the  amount  re- 
quired to  financially  sustain  these  charitable  corporations  the  revenue  that 
would  be  derived  from  the  taxation  of  fully  $25,000,000  of  investments 
which  is  now  exempted  from  taxation. 

Jlie  State  Institutions. 

The  State  Institutions  are  five  in  number:  (1)  the  State  Hospital 
at  Tewksbury  ;  (2)  the  State  Farm  at  Bridge  water ;  (3)  the  Lyman 
School  for  Boys  at  Westborough ;  (4)  the  State  Industrial  School  for 
Girls  at  Lancaster  ;  and  (5)  the  State  Sanatorium  at  Rutland. 

The  table  which  follows  shows  a  line  of  facts  comparable  with  those 
given  hereinbefore  for  charitable  corporations  : 
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Classification. 


Numbers  and 
Amounts 


Total  receipts  (the  5  institutions),  . 

Cash  on  hand  (to  be  paid  to  State  Treasurer), 

Paid  into  the  State  Treasury,  .        .        .        . 


Total  cost  for  year  1904, 


Salaries  and  wages,  . 
Provisions  and  supplies,  . 
New  buildings. 
Repairs  and  improvements, 
Other  expenses, 


Number  aided,  .......... 

Average  relief  (including  salaries,  wages,  provisions,  and  supplies). 
Average  cost  per  person  aided,        ....... 

Excess  of  cost  per  person  over  average  relief  per  person. 


$891,012.69 

$8,887.81 

$59,496.69 

$822,628.19 


$185,034.20 
$191,835.51 
$101,520.61 
$68,995.35 
$275,242.52 

9,663 
$39.00 

$85.13 
$46 . 13 


Considering  the  last  three  lines  of  the  table  we  find  that  the  a\^crage 
cost  per  person  aided  was  $85.13.  Of  this  sum  $39  per  person  aided,  or 
45.81  per  cent,  is  expended  for  salaries,  wages,  provisions,  and  supplies, 
while  $4(5.13  per  person  aided,  or  54.19  per  cent,  is  used  for  other  ex- 
penses enumerated  in  the  table.  In  other  words,  out  of  each  hundred 
dollars  expended  by  the  State  to  maintain  the  five  institutions,  $39  is 
actually  expended  for  the  care  and  support  of  each  inmate,  while  $46.13 
per  inmate  is  required  for  new  buildings,  rents,  repairs,  improvements, 
and  other  expenses.  While  the  amounts  naturally  vary,  the  percentages 
differ  but  little  from  those  found  for  charitable  corporations.  Both  in- 
stances show  conclusively  that  less  than  half  the  money  collected  or 
appropriated  is  actually  used  for  the  care  or  sustenance  of  the  persons 
aided.  Could  not  a  part  of  the  sum,  not  used  for  actual  support,  aggre- 
gating $5,030,918.27,  to  which  should  be  added  the  taxes  on  $25,000,000 
of  investments,  be  advantageously  used  in  the  payment  of  old-age  pen- 


sions 


The  Almshouses. 

The  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Charity  for  1904  contains  returns 
from  205  almshouses  located  in  as  many  cities  and  towns  of  the  State. 

In  the  table  which  follows  the  cities  and  towns  are  arranged  alpha- 
betically, and  for  each  is  shown  the  number  of  inmates  in  the  almshouse, 
the  total  annual  cost,  the  average  annual  cost  per  inmate,  the  total  annual 
net  cost,  and  the  average  annual  net  cost  per  inmate. 


Almshouses. 


Cities  and  Towns. 


Total 

Annual 

Cost 


Average 

Annual  Cost 

per 

Inmate 


Total 

Annual  Net 

Cost 


Average 
Annual  Net 

Cost 
per  Inmate 


Acton, . 

Adams, 

Agawam, 

Amesbury,  . 

Amherst, 

Andover, 

Arlington,    . 

Ashburnham, 

Aehby, 

Ashtield, 

AshliiMil, 

Atliol,  . 


$1,912 
2,318 

892 
3  359 
2,581 
6,642 
2,120 
1,743 
1,102 
1,190 
4,613 
1,7S0 


155 
297 
120 
287 
415 
424 
436 
1,102 
1,190 
513 
137 


$461 

2,137 

507 

2,443 

526 

3,171 

1,733 

266 

107 

512 

2,923 

1,278 


$231 
142 
169 

87 

58 
198 
347 

67 
107 
512 
325 

98 
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Almshouses —  Continued. 


CiTiKs  AND  Towns. 


Number 

of 
Inmates 


Total 

AiinuHl 

Cost 


Average 

Annual  Cost 

per 

Inmate 


Total 

Annual  Net 

Cost 


Average 
Annual  Net 

Cost 
per  inmate 


Attleborough, 

Ayer,    .... 

BaruBtable,  . 

Uarre,  .... 

Bedford, 

Belchertown, 

Belliugham, 

Beverly,    . 

Billerica, 

Blacketone,  . 

Boston,* 

Boxford, 

Boylston, 

Braintree,     . 

Brewster, 

Bridgewater, 

Brimtield,     . 

Beockton, . 

Brookfield,  . 

Brookline,    . 

Buckland,     . 

Burlington,  . 

Caubbidge, 

Canton, 

Carlisle, 

Carver, 

Charlton, 

Chatham,!    . 

Chelmsford, 

Chester  (see  Huntington), 

Chicopee,    • 

Clinton, 

Cobasset, 

Concord, 

Conway, 

Dana,    .... 

Dartmouth,  . 

Dedhum, 

Deertield, 

Dennis, 

Dighton, 

Douglas, 

Dracut, 

Dudley, 

Duxburj', 

East  Bridgewater, 

Easthampton, 

Easton, 

Essex 

Fairhaven,  . 
Fall  River, 
Falmouth,     . 

FiTCHBURS, 

Foxborough, 

Framingham, 

Franklin, 

Freetown,     . 

Gardner, 

Georgetown, 

Gloucester, 

Grafton, 

Greenfield,   . 

Greenwich,  . 

Groton, 

Groveland,  . 

Hadley, 

Hanover, 

Hanson, 

Hard  wick,    . 

Harvard, 

Harwich, 

Haverhill, 

Hawley, 

Hingham, 

Holden,1T      . 

HoUiston, 

HOLTOKE,      . 

Hopkinton,  . 

Hudson, 

Huntington, 

Ipswich, 

Lancaster,    . 

Lawrence, 


18 
*952 

10 
2 
9 
3 
5 
4 

30 
7 
6 
2 
1 

86 

18 
2 
1 

11 


273 


16 

10 

3 

19 

7 
29 
10 
12 

2 

7 
4 
4 
3 
6 
3 
3 
5 
105 


10 

156 

16 

12 

1 

5 

11 

218 


$2,455 
1,677 
1,722 
2,280 
2.827 
2.279 
3,442 
4,289 
2,714 
2,955 
*160,226 
1,927 
2,403 
2,324 

713 
1,332 

602 
8,512 
2,412 
2,510 
1,169 
2,810 
23,828 
2,419 
1,364 

321 
2,663 

2,604 

5,999 

3,773 

2,775 

3,628 

1,455 

250 

3,386 

3,637 

957 

995 

892 

979 

2,965 

1,975 

1,363 

2,320 

3.532 

3,349 

3,082 

1,880 

44,637 

1,208 

8,620 

1,967 

3,678 

3,466 

1,618 

4,464 

1,768 

4,885 

3,053 

2,896 

767 

3.199 

2,184 

955 

1,323 

1,265 

2,596 

1,651 

1,107 

15,052 

558 

3,604 

2,142 
18,577 
3,279 
2,745 
1,604 
3,896 
3,495 
32,148 


$1,228 
335 
191 
456 
565 

1,140 
574 
172 
452 
164 
168 
193 

1,202 
258 
238 
266 
151 
284 
345 
418 
585 

2,816 
277 
134 
682 
321 
242 

434 

167 
140 
347 
518 
485 
250 
308 
331 
957 
249 

326 
1,483 
247 
227 
290 
321 
419 
514 
269 
164 
242 
139 
246 
230 
347 
539 
235 
253 
168 
305 
241 
384 
457 
546 
239 
441 
211 
865 
550 
221 
143 

277 

214 
119 
205 
229 
1,604 
779 
318 
147 


$800 

1,038 

1,646 
912 
660 
928 

1,312 

3,662 
842 

2,619 

♦154,743 

656 

575 

1,957 
703 

1,097 
410 

3,383 
956 

2,506 
t- 

1,787 
19,512 

1,230 
568 
320 
706 

1,637 

5,848 
3,762 
2,062 
1,939 
1,088 

§- 

2,291 

2,829 

341 

974 

363 

394 

1,575 

1,150 

1,127 

1,541 

2,008 

987 

II- 

1,563 

42,954 

784 
7,720 

480 
2,418 
2,296 

271 
2,085 

460 
4,429 
1,499 
1,470 

116 

670 
1,307 

473 
1,050 
1,038 
1,043 

406 

1,010 

12,968 

72 

2,250 

1,898 

17,922 

1,691 

2,182 

891 

410 

1,623 

30,927 


208 
183 
182 
132 
464 
219 
146 
140 
146 
163 

66 
288 
217 
234 
219 
103 
113 
137 
418 

t- 

1,787 

227 

68 
284 
320 

64 


162 
139 
258 
277 
363 

§- 

208 
257 
341 
244 

131 

788 
144 
188 
193 
183 
123 

II- 
223 
157 
157 
125 

60 
151 
230 

90 
110 

66 
153 
150 
123 

58 

96 
327 
118 
350 
173 
348 
135 
202 
124 


190 
115 
106 
182 
891 
82 
148 
142 


*  Including  Charleetown. 

I  Temporarily  closed. 

t  Excess  of  receipts  over  expenses  —  $141.85. 


§  Excess  of  receipts  over  expenses  —  $165.05, 
II  Excess  of  receipts  over  expenses  —  $139.13. 
IT  Almshouse  burned. 
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Almshouses  —  Continued. 


Cities  and  Towns. 


Number 

of 
Inmates 


Total 

Annual 

Cost 


Average 

Annual  Cost 

per 

Inmate 


Total 

Annual  Net 

Cost 


Lee, 

Leicester, 

Leominster, 

Lexington,    . 

Lowell, 

Lunenburg, . 

Lynn, . 

Malden, 

Manchester, 

Manstield, 

Marblehead, 

Marlborough,   . 

Marshfield,  . 

Mattapoisett, 

Maynard, 

Medfield, 

Medford,    . 

Med  way, 

Melrose,    . 

Methuen, 

Middleborough,    . 

Milford, 

Millbury, 

Milton, 

Mouson, 

Montague,    . 

Nantucket,   . 

Natick, 

New  Bedford,  . 

Newburtport,  . 

Newton, 

North  Adams,    . 

Northampton,  . 

North  Andover,    . 

North  Attleborough, 

Northborough, 

Northbridge, 

North  Brookfield, 

North  Reading,    . 

Norton, 

Norwell, 

Orange, 

Oxford, 

Palmer, 

Peabody, 

Pembroke,    . 

Pepperel),     . 

Pittsfield, 

Plymouth,    . 

Provincetown, 

QUINCT, 

P^andolph,     . 

Heading, 

Rehoboth,    . 

Richmond,    . 

Rockland, 

Rockport,     . 

Rowley, 

Salem, 

Saugus, 

Seekonk, 

Sharon, 

Sherborn, 

Shrewsbury, 

Shutesbury, 

Somerset, 

SOMERVILLE, 

Southbridge, 
South  Hadley, 
Spencer, 
Springfield, 
Sterling, 
Stockbridge, 
Stoneham,    . 
Stoughton,    . 
Stow,    . 
Sturbridge,  . 
Sudbury, 
Sutton, 
Swansea. 
Taunton,    . 
Tewksbury, 
Townsend,    . 
Tyngsborough,     . 
Upton,  . 
Uxbridge,     . 


7 

12 

8 

6 

341 

5 

94 

22 

6 

3 

19 

19 

6 

4 

6 

4 

18 

10 

7 

10 

21 

50 

9 

13 

9 

13 

17 

26 

94 

32 

20 

35 

27 


4 

6 

5 

8 

21 

24 

10 

14 

166 

1 

2 


$2,508 
2,520 
4,295 
2,904 

67,860 
1,577 

16,785 
6,836 
1,826 
1,751 
3,696 
5,908 
1,228 
998 
2,875 
2,663 
4,056 
2,362 
3,559 
3,347 
3,527 
6,419 
2,333 
3,082 
4,608 
3,470 
2,977 
3,475 

30,544 
8,316 
5,3U6 
4,818 
3,570 
3,354 
4,332 
1,888 
1,609 
3,611 
3,512 
1,225 
1,261 
1,334 
1,579 
4,029 

10,321 

1,200 

2,297 

8,402 

3,893 

999 

3,278 

2,333 

2,308 

2,480 

576 

3,436 

1,9.35 

524 

21,491 
7.977 
2,916 
3,517 
1,429 
1,673 
923 
3,081 
5,793 
1,943 
1,792 
4,295 

28,782 
2,069 
1,186 
3,326 
2,543 
1,886 
1,422 
1,848 
1,829 
1,900 

13,611 
4,073 
1,.370 
1,071 
1,882 
2,505 


$358 
210 
537 
484 
199 
315 
179 
311 
304 
584 
195 
311 
205 
250 
479 
666 
225 
236 
508 
335 
168 
128 
259 
237 
515 
267 
175 
134 
325 
260 
265 
138 
132 
559 
394 
629 
268 
361 
878 
306 
252 
667 
144 
237 
333 
400 
328 
255 
433 
143 
182 
194 
231 
827 
192 
181 
276 
524 
244 
1,994 

586 
357 
279 
185 
385 
276 
81 
179 
307 
173 

2,069 
593 
416 
283 
377 
237 
370 
366 

1,900 
257 

1,018 
152 

1,071 
235 
278 


$2,277 

2.309 

2,236 

2,129 

65,486 

937 

14,935 

5.479 

844 

1,395 

2,986 

3,570 

1,080 

722 

1,988 

635 

2,943 

2,291 

2,604 

1,458 

2,741 

3,992 

169 

2,862 

1.572 

2,942 

2  389 

2,368 

29,391 

7,303 

4,971 

3,893 

3,376 

2,527 

2,602 

805 

858 

1,928 

589 

650 

729 

994 

803 

2,809 

4,139 

754 

1,246 

7,695 

3,548 

934 

2,878 

1,892 

1,934 

537 

456 

2,745 

1,775 

524 

20,026 

441 

2,037 

1,284 

1,002 

534 

582 

2,774 

1,546 

769 

2,855 

23,879 

213 

1,186 

1,941 

1,727 

731 

1,170 

563 

415 

t- 

10,314 

265 

362 

376 

956 

2,070 


*  Excess  of  receipts  over  expenses  —  $325,42. 


t  Excess  of  receipts  over  expenses  —  $131.85. 
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Almshouses  —  Concluded. 


Cities  and  Towns. 


Number 

of 
Inmates 


Total 

Annual 

Cost 


Average 

Annual  Cost 

per 

Inmate 


Total 

Annual  Net 

Cost 


Average 
Annual  Net 

Cost 
per  Inmate 


Wakefield,    . 
Waltham,  . 
Ware,  . 
Wareham,    . 
Warren, 
Warwick, 
Watertown, . 
Wayland, 
Webster, 
Wellesley,    . 
Westborough, 
West  Boylston,    . 
West  Bridge  water, 
West  Brooktield, 
Westfield,     . 
Westford,     . 
West  Newbury,   . 
Weston, 
Westport, 
Weymouth, . 
Wilmington, 
Winchendon, 
WOBURN,      . 

Worcester, 
Wrenttiam,  . 
Yarmouth,   . 

Totals, 


12 

24 

11 

7 

8 

3 

12 

5 

11 

10 

16 

10 

2 

2 

35 

8 

3 

1 

11 

32 

4 

11 

27 

266 

4 

4 


4,786 


$4,455 
3,981 
2,529 
1,248 
2,909 
1,256 
5,259 
1,372 
3,769 
4,276 
2,091 
2,821 
4,284 
1,840 
4,871 
2,567 
884 
1,520 
2,299 
9,369 
1,698 
3,163 
8,270 

42,318 

2,103 

913 


$371 
166 
230 
178 
364 
419 
438 
274 
343 
428 
131 
282 

2,142 
920 
139 
321 
295 

1,520 
209 
293 
425 
288 
306 
159 
526 
228 


$2,945 

3,267 

1,465 

1,248 

624 

942 

3,802 

1,188 

1,832 

949 

1,855 

1,420 

1,193 

224 

4,231 

852 

492 

481 

1,300 

3,657 

349 

1,720 

4,559 

35,514 

998 

838 


$1,054,579 


$220 


$792,471 


$245 
136 
133 
178 

78 
314 
317 
238 
167 

95 
116 
142 
597 
112 
121 
107 
164 
481 
118 
114 

87 
156 
169 
134 
250 
210 


The  total  number  of  inmates  was  4,786  ;  the  total  annual  cost,  $1,- 
054,579  ;  the  average  annual  cost  per  inmate,  $220  ;  the  net  annual  cost, 
$792,471,  and  the  average  annual  net  cost  per  inmate,  $1(36,  both  net 
averages  in  round  numbers.  These  figures  indicate  that  from  the  labor 
of  the  paupers  and  from  the  sale  of  products,  a  saving  is  made  on  each 
inmate  of  $54  annuall}^  or  a  little  in  excess  of  one  dollar  a  week. 

The  31  cities  considered  had  3,377  inmates  in  their  almshouses,  and 
the  average  annual  net  cost  for  the  support  of  each  was  $165.57.  In  172 
towns  (in  two  towns  the  almshouses  were  not  occupied)  there  were  1,409 
inmates,  and  the  average  annual  net  cost  per  inmate  was  $165.75,  or 
only  18  cents  more,  on  the  average,  than  in  the  dties. 

But  these  averages  do  not  express  the  whole  truth,  as  an  inspection 
of  the  preceding  table  plainly  shows. 

The  table  which  follows  shows  the  classified  net  annual  cost  per  in- 
mate, and  is  much  more  indicative  of  the  actual  outlays  than  the  mis- 
leadino;  averages  : 


Classified  Average  Anndal  Net  Cost  per  Inmate. 


Number 

of  Cities  and 

Towns 


Under  $100 

$100  but  under  $200, 
$200  but  under  $300, 
$300  but  under  $400, 
$400  but  under  $500, 
$500  but  under  $600, 
$600  but  under  $700, 
$700  but  under  $800, 
$800  but  under  $900, 

$900  and  over 

Receipts  in  excess  of  expenditures. 
Not  occupied  or  destroyed  by  fire. 

Total,        .... 
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In  the  next  table  a  comparison  of  average  annual  net  cost  and  num- 
ber of  inmates  is  given. 


NcMEEB  OF  Towns 
Considered. 


Number 
of  Inmates 

in  each  " 
Almshouse 


Average 

Annual  Net  Cost 

per  Inmate 


Number  of 
Towns  in  which 

Average 

Annual  Net  Cost 

per  Inmate 

exceeds  $200 


Number  of 
Towns  in  which 

Average 

Annual  Net  Cost 

per  Inmate 

exceeds  $260 


Number  of 
Towns  in  which 

Average 

Annual  Net  Cost 

per  Inmate 

exceeds  $300 


10, 

11, 
15, 
15, 
15, 
15, 

11, 
11. 
10, 


$525.51 
379.01 
240.86 
170.20 
169.93 
245.60 
203.54 
152.63 
183.30 


The  113  towns  considered  had  557  inmates  in  their  almshouses  ;  the 
other  59  towns  had  852  inmates.  It  will  be  noted  as  the  number  of  in- 
mates increases  the  average  cost,  as  a  rule,  decreases.  In  the  cases  of  six 
and  seven  inmates  the  reverse  is  seen. 

In  55  towns  with  233  inmates  the  average  annual  net  cost  per  inmate 
exceeded  $200  ;  in  37  towns,  with  138  inmates,  the  average  annual  net 
cost  was  in  excess  of  $260;  in  31  towns,  with  110  inmates,  the  average 
annual  net  cost  was  in  excess  of  $300.  Those  31  towns  could  surely 
pension  their  paupers  and  make  a  financial  gain. 

Of  the  4,786  inmates  of  almshouses  in  the  205  cities  and  towns, 
2,712,  or  56.67  per  cent,  were  males,  and  2,074,  or  43.33  per  cent,  were 
females.  These  latter  could  hardly  be  expected  to  save  enough  to  sup- 
port them  in  their  old  age,  especially  if  they  were  widows  left  destitute, 
perhaps  with  children  to  support,  and  no  vocation  from  which  they  could 
earn  a  livelihood. 

The  ao-es  of  the  inmates  of  the  205  almshouses  are  shown  in  the 
table  which  follows  : 


Age  Periods. 


Number  of 
Specified  Age 


Under  50  years, 
50  but  under  60, 
60  but  under  70, 
70  but  under  80, 
80  but  under  90, 
90  and  over. 

Total,    . 


1,384 
890 

1,122 

990 

355 

45 

4,786 


Of  the  4,786,  those  over  50  years  of  age  numbered  3,402,  or  71.08 
per  cent;  those  over  60  years  of  age,  2,512,  or  52.49  per  cent  of  the 
whole  number.  These  figures  show  conclusively  that  the  majority  of  the 
inmates  of  almshouses  are  over  60  years  of  age,  and  nearly  three-quarters 
are  over  50. 
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For  the    benefit  of  those  interested  in  the  subject,   we  supply  the 
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111.  Old  Age  Pensions  in  Review  of  Legislation, 
1901.  Victoria.  Contributed  by  H.  E.  (Jurner.  So- 
ciety of  Comparative  Legislation,  Journal,  n.  s.,  No. 
10,280-284  (Dec,  1902). 

112.  Old  Age  Pensions  in  Review  of  Legislation, 
1901.  New  Zealand.  Contributed  by  Godfrey  R. 
Benson.  Society  of  Comparative  Legislation,  Jour- 
nal, n.  s..  No.  10,  295-296  (Dec,  1902). 

113.  Old  Age  Pensions  and  Military  Service.  Fort- 
nightly Review,  n.  s.,  vol.  73,  606-617  (Apr.,  1903). 


France. 

114.  Attempt  to  enumerate  Government  Employees 
and  Officials  according  to  Statistics  of  Government 
Pensioners.  Victor  Turquan  Social  Reform,  vol. 
36,  486-508  (Oct.  1,  1898) ;  668-693  (Nov.  1,  1898) ;  910- 
922  (Dec.  16,  1898) ;  vol.  37,  202-225  (Feb.  1,  1899) ; 
311-325  (Feb.  16,  1899). 

115.  Workingmeu's  Retirement  Pensions  in  France : 
Practical  Solutions.  Maurice  Bellom.  Political  and 
Parliamentary  Review,  vol.  31,  307  323  (Feb  ,  1902). 

116.  Evolution  of  the  Ideas  and  Systems  of  Retire- 
ment Pensions.  E.  Cheysson.  Social  Reform,  vol. 
43,  269-301  (Feb.  16,  1902). 

117.  Complete  Insurance  in  case  of  Death,  Old  Age, 
or  Disability.  L.  Fontaine.  Social  Reform,  vol.  40, 
587-603  (Oct.  16,  1900). 

118.  Present  Day  and  Old  Time  Retirement  Pen- 
sions. R.  de  Kerallain.  Social  Reform,  vol.  40,  101- 
110  (July  16,  1900). 

119.  Insurance  against  Disability  and  Old  Age. 
Charles  Le  Cour  Grandmaison,  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  5th  period,  vol.  12,  321-354  (Nov.  15,  1902). 

120.  Retirement  Pensions  for  Employees.  Louis 
Rachou.  The  Civil  Engineer,  vol.  42,  315-316  (Mar. 
14,1903), 

121.  Pensions  for  Old  Men  in  England.  C.  Sausas. 
Political  and  Parliamentary  Review,  vol.  28,  575-588 
(June  10,  1901). 

122.  Some  Observations  on  Retirement  Pensions  for 
Civil  Officials  and  on  Projects  for  Reform  George 
Cahen.  Political  and  Parliamentary  Review,  vol.  33, 
497-513  (Sept.  10,  1902). 

Germany. 

123.  Reform  of  German  Sickness  and  Old  Age  In- 
surance. R.  van  der  Borght.  Year  Book  for  National 
Economy  and  Statistics,  vol.  73,  372-394  (Sept.,  1899). 

124.  Concerning  the  Partial  Abolishment  of  the  Pen- 
sion System  in  a  Government  Department  and  the 
Forfeiture  of  Pension  for  Penal  Acts  Committed  previ- 
ous to  the  Time  for  Acquiring  a  Pension.  Dr.  Schlayer. 
Journal  for  General  Criminal  Jurisprudence,  vol.  23, 
239-249  (Feb.,  1903). 


INDUSTRIAL    AGREEMENTS 


Joint  trade  agreements  have  been  presented  in  the  Labor  Bulletin 
since  November,  1903. 


Boston. 

Stationary  Engineers,  Firemen,  and  Assistants  . 
United  Brotherhood  of  Stationary  Engineers,  Firemen, 

and  Assistants  Assembly  No.  1628,  K.  of  L.,  and 

Employers. 

1.  All  engineers,  firemen,  and  assistants  employed 
shall  be  members  in  good  standing  in  the  United 
Brotherhood  of  Stationary  Engineers,  Firemen,  and 
Assistants  Assembly,  K.  of  L 

2.  In  consideration  of  acceptance  of  this  agreement, 
the  Assembly  agrees  there  shall  be  no  strikes  or  stop- 
page of  business  on  behalf  of  any  of  its  members, 
caused  by  disagreement. 


3.  In  consideration  of  such  an  agreement,  any  em- 
ployer, company,  or  corporation  agrees  not  to  lock  out 
any  of  our  men,  or  discriminate  in  any  manner  against 
the  same. 

4.  In  case  of  any  disagreement  such  disagreement 
shall  be  settled  by  a  board  of  five,  two  chosen  by  the 
employer,  and  two  by  the  Assembly,  said  four  to 
choose  a  fifth,  whose  decision  shall  be  final. 

5.  Wages  to  be  regulated  by  the  number  of  hours 
employed  on  the  premises,  and  the  class  of  plant. 

6.  Men  shall  be  paid  for  overtime  after  the  regular 
time  for  their  day  to  finish,  and  shall  be  paid  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  weekly  salary. 

7.  In  case  of  any  changes  desired  in  any  article  in 
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this  agreement  by  either  party,  a  notice  of  30  days 
shall  be  required  with  a  statement  of  such  changes  at 
time  of  giving  such  notice  by  either  party. 

8.  No  member  of  the  Assembly  sliall  leave  his  em- 
ployment or  be  discharged,  except  l)y  giving  or  receiv- 
ing one  week's  notice,  or  by  agreement  of  both  parties. 

Stone  and  Ukick  Pointers. 
Working  Rules  of  Assembly  No.  1626. 

1.  Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work,  this 
work  to  be  performed  between  the  hours  of  8  a.m. 
and  5  p.m. 

2.  All  work  performed  before  or  after  these  hours 
shall  be  paid  for  as  time  and  one-half. 

3.  All  work  performed  on  Sunday  shall  be  paid  for 
as  double  time. 

4.  far  fares  to  be  paid  to  all  points  beyond  the  city 
proper. 

5.  Full  board  to  be  paid  out  of  town. 

6.  No  member  of  this  local  shall  work  with  any 
person  not  in  possession  of  a  working  card,  tenders 
excepted  as  per  rule  7. 

7.  Tenders  shall  use  none  but  cutting  out  tools. 

8.  Wages  of  first-class  workmen,  $3;  second-class 
workmen,  $2.75. 

[Reported  in  June,  1905,  that  employers  had  gener- 
ally complied  with  the  working  rules.] 

Bricklayers. 
Working  Rules  adopted  by  Bricklayers  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Unions,  Nos.  3  and  27,  of  Boston 
and  Vicinit}',  to  be  in  force  from  June  1, 1905,  to 
Junel,  1906. 

Classification. 

1.  Bricklayers'  work  shall  consist  of  cutting  and 
laying  of  all  brick  in  or  upon  any  structure  or  form 
of  work  where  bricks  are  used.  All  fire-proofing 
where  blocks  or  slabs  are  used;  the  fitting  and  set- 
ting of  all  terra-cotta,  the  setting  of  all  caps  and  sills 
on  brick  buildings,  the  polntingaround  window  frames, 
when  mortar  is  used,  the  pointing  and  cleaning  of  all 
brick  and  terra-cotta  fronts,  the  laying  of  roof  tile 
where  mortar  is  used  and  the  cutting  out  of  all  brick 
and  terracotta  to  connect  with  new  masonry. 

2.  Sewers,  culverts,  condiiits,  basins,  bridges,  re- 
tainers, reservoirs,  man-hides  and  drop-inlets  shall 
be  classified  as  sewer  work,  and  the  cutting  and  lay- 
ing of  all  brick  in  the  construction  of  the  same,  together 
with  the  scraping,  trimming,  pointing  and  plastering  of 
these  structures,  shall  be  bricklayers'  work. 

Hours  of  Labor. 

1.  The  working  hours  shall  be  from  8  a.m.  to  12  m., 
and  from  1  to  5  p.m.,  except  as  herein  provided.  Dur- 
ing June,  July,  August,  and  September,  no  work  to  be 
done  Saturday  afternoon  except  in  case  of  emergencj', 
wages  to  be  paid  according  to  Sections  under  "  Wages." 
During  November,  December,  and  January,  it  shall  be 
optional  with  the  members  whether  they  shall  start 
work  at  12.30  and  quit  at  4.30  p.m. 

2.  When  night  gangs  are  employed  eight  hours  shall 
constitute  a  night's  work,  the  working  hours  to  be  from 
8  P.M.  to  12  M.,  and  from  1  to  5  a.m.  ;  minimum  rate  of 
wage  65  cents  an  hour. 

Wages. 

1.  The  minimum  rate  of  wages  shall  be  55  cents  an 
hour. 

2.  The  minimum  rate  of  wages  on  all  sewer  work 
shall  be  70  cents  an  hour. 

3.  All  overtime  to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  double 
time. 


4.  Sundays,  Independence  Day,  Labor  Day,  Thanks- 
giving and  Christmas  Days  are  to  be  considered  as 
holidays,  and  work  done  on  either  of  these  days  shall 
be  paid  for  as  double  time. 

Payment  of  Wages . 

1.  Bricklayers  shall  be  paid  before  12  m.  Saturday. 
A  violation  of  this  section  entitles  the  men  to  waiting 

time  up  to  the  time  of  receiving  money,  provided  that 
the  time  does  not  exceed  four  hours,  between  Saturday 
and  8  a.m.  Monday,  when  waiting  time  will  be  resumed 
at  regular  rates. 

2.  When  a  bricklayer  is  discharged  or  laid  off  he 
shall,  on  demand,  receive  his  wages  in  cash  or  office 
order.  An  office  order  shall  entitle  the  holder  to  one 
hour's  pay  in  addition  to  time  due  for  work  performed. 

A  violation  of  this  section  entitles  the  bricklayer  to 
compensation  at  working  rates  for  the  working  time 
that  elapses  between  the  time  of  discharge  or  lay  off, 
and  the  time  of  receiving  his  money,  provided  claimant 
remains  at  the  job  or  office  during  all  working  hours 
until  he  is  paid. 

3.  When  a  bricklayer  is  hired  and  carries  his  tools 
to  the  job  and  is  not  put  to  work  at  the  specified  time, 
he  shall  receive  one  hour's  pay  on  demand. 

4.  When  a  bricklayer  who  is  employed  on  the  job 
reports  for  work  and  is  discharged,  he  shall  be  entitled 
to  one  hour's  pay  on  demand. 

Preference  of  employment  shall  be  given  to  mem- 
bers of  Bricklayers  Unions  Nos.  3  and  27. 

The  business  agent  shall  not  be  interfered  with 
when  visiting  any  building  under  construction  while 
attending  to  his  official  duties. 

Schedule  of  Wages  and  Rules  for  Pile  Driv- 
iNo  Engineers. 

1.  Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work. 

2.  The  working  hours  shall  be  from  8  a.m.  to  12  m. 
and  from  1  to  5  p.m. 

3.  Night  labor  shall  be  work  done  between  the 
hours  of  5  P.M.  and  8  a.m.,  and  eight  hours  only, 
within  the  period,  shall  be  employed  at  the  minimum 
rate  of  wages.  No  intermission  of  night  labor  with- 
out pay  shall  be  allowed,  except  for  one  hour. 

4.  Except  in  cases  of  emergency,  no  work  shall  be 
done  between  the  hours  of  5  a.m.  and  8  a.m.  and  5  p.m. 
and  6  p.m.  Overtime  shall  be  paid  for  as  time  and  one 
half,  except  that  the  engineer  shall  be  allowed  one 
hour  for  getting  steam,  and  no  hoisting  shall  be  done 
in  that  hour. 

5.  Sundays,  Memorial  Day,  Fourth  of  July,  Labor 
Day,  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  Days,  or  days  ob- 
served as  these  holidays,  shall  constitute  holiday  time; 
work  done  on  these  days  shall  be  paid  for  as  double 
time. 

6.  On  jobs  where  continued  service  of  an  engine  is 
required  of  20  hours  or  more,  men  shall  be  divided 
into  three  equal  shifts. 

7.  The  minimum  rate  of  wages  shall  be  40  cents  an 
hour.  Where  an  engineer  is  employed  the  year 
roimd,  the  minimum  rate  shall  be  $18  a  week. 

8.  If  an  engineer  is  laid  off  on  account  of  lack  of 
material  or  for  other  causes,  or  is  discharged,  and  if 
said  engineer  demands  his  wages  intending  to  seek 
other  employment,  he  shall  receive  his  money  on 
demand. 

9.  Members  employed  on  jobs  where  there  is  an 
engine  shall  not  be  called  upon  to  do  other  than 
operate  engine  or  boiler,  except  piping  for  the  boiler, 
or  piping  for  steam  or  water. 

10.  All  engineers  must  report  every  morning  and 
shall  receive  one  hour's  pay  unless  notified  the  night 
before  that  his  service  will  not  be  required. 
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11.  In  case  an  engineer  is  laid  off  on  account  of 
weather  in  the  morning  he  shall  report  at  one  o'clock 
if  requested  to,  and  should  he  start  he  shall  receive 
the  remaining  half  day.  Should  an  engineer  be  re- 
quested to  wait  for  material,  he  shall  be  paid  waiting 
time. 

12.  The  business  agent  shall  be  allowed  to  visit 
stewards  on  jobs  during  working  hours. 

13.  This  schedule  to  go  into  effect  August  15, 1905. 

Chelmsford. 

Granite  Cutters. 

Chelmsford  Branch  of  the  Granite  Cutters  National 
Union  and  Employers. 

1.  Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  for  six 
days  of  the  week. 

2.  The  minimum  wages  for  men  employed  by  the 
day  shall  be  37 V'o  cents  an  hour. 

3.  Overtime  shall  be  counted  once  and  one-half. 

4.  Tool  sharpeners  for  stone  cutters  shall  receive 
uniform  wages  with  stone  cutters. 

5.  Thirteen  men  shall  constitute  one  gang,  with 
fires  blown  by  hand. 

6  Employers  shall  have  privilege  of  making  agree- 
ments with  their  blacksmiths  as  to  the  number  of  men 
in  a  gang  if  fires  are  blown  by  power. 

7.  Pean  hammers  drawn,  bush  hammer  cuts  and 
small  tools  shall  be  ground. 

8.  No  more  than  one  apprentice  shall  be  employed 
for  every  four  journeymen  sharpeners  employed. 
Time  of  apprenticeship,  two  years. 

9.  If  stock  hammers  are  used,  a  capable  striker  will 
be  supplied. 

10.  Large  surfacing  machines  must  be  operated  by 
journeymen  stone  cutters  and  shall  not  be  used  inside 
the  stone  sheds. 

11.  None  but  union  cutters  shall  be  employed. 

12.  Old  or  incapacitated  workmen  not  competent  to 
earn  the  minimum  rate  of  37  Vi  cents  an  hour  shall 
make  .application  to  the  grievance  committee  in  writ- 
ing, who  shall  establish  such  cutter's  pay  with  the 
manufacturer,  but  in  no  case  shall  individual  agree- 
ments be  made  under  the  minimum  wage  rate. 

13.  Said  union  and  employers  agree  with  each  other 
that  they  will  engage  in  no  strike  or  lockout,  but  will 
submit  any  disagreements  under  this  agreement  to  a 
Board  of  Arbitration  of  three  members,  one  to  be 
chosen  by  Chelmsford  Branch  of  the  Granite  Cutters 
National  Union,  and  one  by  the  manufacturer,  these 
two  to  select  a  third  who  shall  be  a  disinterested  per- 
son, and  the  decision  of  these  arbitrators  to  be  final 
and  binding  upon  the  parties  to  this  agreement. 

14.  Not  more  than  three  apprentices  to  a  full  gang 
of  cutters  shall  be  allowed. 

15.  Should  either  party  desire  any  change  in  this 
agreement,  three  months'  notice  shall  be  given  prior 
to  May  1,  1908.  If  no  notice  of  change  is  given  by 
either  party,  as  above  provided,  then  this  agreement 
and  scale  of  wages  shall  continue  from  year  to  year 
after  May  1, 1908. 

16.  This  agreement  to  take  effect  May  1, 1905. 

Lynn. 

Plumbers. 

Journeymen  Plumbers  Union  and  the  Master  Plumbers 
of  Lynn  and  Vicinity. 

1.  No  apprentice  shall  be  taken  into  the  trade  until 
he  has  attained  the  age  of  17  years. 

2.  Any  master  plumber  employing  an  applicant  for 


membership  shall  make  known  the  name  of  said  ap- 
plicant to  the  secretary  of  this  union. 

3.  The  first  three  months  shall  be  on  probation, 
and  if  acceptable  to  the  employer  at  the  expiration  of 
said  time,  the  name,  age,  and  date  of  commencement 
of  apprenticeship  of  the  applicant  shall  be  forwarded 
to  the  Journeymen  Plumbers  Union  within  10  days 

4.  An  apprentice  term  shall  be  five  years.  No  ap- 
prentice shall  be  allowed  to  do  journeymen's  work 
during  the  first  three  years  of  his  apprenticeship. 
The  last  two  years  of  his  apprenticeship  shall  be  as 
follows  :  The  first  year  he  shall  receive  not  less  than 
$1.50  a  day  less  than  the  minimum  rate  of  wages;  for 
the  second  year,  he  shall  receive  not  less  than  $1  a 
day  less  than  the  minimum  rate  of  wages ;  and  at  the 
expiration  of  said  time  he  shall  receive  the  minimum 
rate  of  wages. 

5.  Journeymen  shall  use  their  best  endeavors  to 
instruct  apprentices  in  the  knowledge  and  science  of 
the  trade. 

6.  An  apprentice  having  completed  his  term  of  ap- 
prenticeship, this  union  will  accept  the  name  of  an- 
other applicant. 

7.  All  shops  employing  journeymen  plumbers  shall 
be  allowed  one  apprentice,  but  an  apprentice  will  not 
be  recognized  by  this  union  in  shops  employing  a 
plumber  less  than  six  months  in  a  year. 

8.  This  union  will  consider  it  sufficient  cause  to 
immediately  withdraw  the  plumbers  from  any  shop 
in  which  the  proprietor  sends  out  any  but  a  U.  A. 
plumber  to  repair  or  install  plumbing  in  any  of  its 
branches. 

9.  Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work ;  time 
consumed  in  getting  out  stock  or  material  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  part  of  said  eight  hours.  No  plumber  shall 
be  allowed  to  get  out  stock  outside  of  regular  working 
hours  of  his  shop.  The  plumbers  shall  be  at  the 
shop  on  Saturday  at  the  regular  hour  of  quitting  work 
to  receive  their  pay. 

10.  The  minimum  rate  of  wages  shall  be  $3.50  a 
day. 

11.  All  overtime  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  double  time; 
also  night  work,  Sundays  and  all  days  that  are  ob- 
served as  legal  holidays.  If  one-half  hour  or  less  will 
complete  a  job,  it  shall  not  be  charged  as  double 
time. 

12.  No  plumber  shall  be  allowed  to  work  bj'  the 
hour;  he  shall  be  paid  either  a  half  or  a  full  day.  No 
plumber  shall  be  allowed  to  work  a  part  of  the  fore- 
noon and  a  part  of  the  afternoon  to  make  a  half 
day. 

13.  Traveling  expenses,  board,  and  lodging  shall  be 
paid  when  work  is  done  out  of  town,  with  the  privilege 
of  paying  car  fares  daily. 

14.  No  plumbers  shall  be  allowed  to  work  with 
helpers. 

15.  No  member  of  this  union  will  be  allowed  to 
work  with  any  but  U.  A.  men. 

16.  If  any  trouble  should  arise,  the  plumbers  shall 
not  be  withdrawn  from  their  work  until  their  em- 
ployer or  representative  has  been  first  notified  and 
ample  time  given  to  secure  material  and  property 
from  loss  and  damage. 

The  above  clause  is  waived  when  the  trouble  is 
caused  by  the  sending  out  of  any  but  a  U.  A.  plumber 
to  do  plumbing  in  any  of  its  branches. 

17.  No  member  of  this  union  shall  be  allowed  to 
hold  a  master  plumber's  license. 

18  Copies  of  this  agreement  shall  be  posted  in  every 
Union  Shop,  and  in  the  hall  of  the  Journeymen 
Plumbers  Union. 

This  agreement  shall  remain  in  force  from  May  1, 
1905,  to  April  29,  1906. 
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Brockton. 

Steam,  Gas,  and  Sprinkler  Pipe  Fitters. 

Employers  and  Local  No.  316  of  the  United  Abboci- 
atioD  of  Plumbern,  Gae  Fitters,  Steam  Fitters,  and 
Steam  Fitters'  Ilelpers. 

1.  No  steam  litter  shall  be  hired  by  any  employer 
unless  he  is  a  member  of  the  union. 

2.  All  work  outside  of  regular  hours,  viz.,  Sundays, 
nights,  and  legal  holidays  (February  22,  April  19, 
May  30,  July  4,  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving,  and  Christ- 
mas), shall  be  paid  at  tlie  rate  of  double  time.  Eight 
hours  shall  conKtitute  a  day's  work. 

3.  Transportation  shall  be  furnished  to  and  from  all 
jobs  over  one  mile  from  shop,  and  on  all  jobs  outside 


of  city,  when  workmen  are  obliged  to  board  away 
from  home,  board  and  transportation  to  be  paid  by 
employer. 

4.  Journeymen  shall  be  paid  once  each  week.  All 
journeymen  and  steamdtters  to  receive  $3.50  for  a 
day  of  eight  hours. 

5.  Employers  hiring  new  men  shall  send  their  names 
to  Local  No.  316. 

6.  No  journeyman  to  be  allowed  more  than  one 
helper;  providing  that  an  experienced  helper  shall  be 
employed  as  junior  under  a  journeyman,  and  on  the 
same  job,  and  not  to  be  employed  on  any  job  without 
a  journeyman.  This  workman  shall  not  be  employed 
when  journeymen  are  available  in  the  same  shop. 

7.  This  agreement  to  take  effect  July  1, 1905,  and  be 
in  force  until  May  1,  1900. 
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Tiuile  Union.  The  House  of  Lords  in  Torkshire 
Miners'  Association  v.  Howden,  21  T.  L.  R.  431,  held, 
by  four  Judges  to  two,  that  a  member  of  a  trade  union 
was  entitled  to  bring  an  action  against  the  trade  union 
and  its  officers  to  restrain  them  from  using  the  funds 
of  the  trade  imion  in  giving  "  strike  pay  "  to  members, 
this  not  being  "  directly  enforcing  an  agreement  for 
the  application  of  the  funds  of  the  union,"  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Trade  Union  Act,  1871,  8.  4,  S.-S.  3 
(seeR.  S.  Co.  131,  s.  4). 

Lialiility  of  Trade  Unions.  The  judgment  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  in  the  case  of  Glamorgan  Coal  Co. 
V.  South  Wales  Miners'  Federation,  19  T.  L.  R.  7ol, 
has  been  affirmed  by  the  House  of  I,ords,  21  T.  L.  R. 
441.  In  the  result  it  has  been  held  that  the  trade  union 
was  liable  in  damages  because  they  had,  without  notice 
to  the  employers,  declared  a  holiday  on  a  certain  day 
and  had  ordered  the  men  not  to  work  on  that  day,  the 
result  being  a  breach  by  the  men  of  their  contracts  of 
employment.  The  fact  that  the  trade  union  officials 
had  acted  from  a  desire  to  benefit  the  men,  and  not  to 
injure  the  employers,  was  held  to  make  no  difference. 
Canadian  Law  Times,  July,  1905,  p.  386. 

Injunction  —  Criminal  Contempt,  According  to 
the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York  in 
the  case  of  People  ex  rel.  Stearns  et  al.  v.  Marr,  74  N. 
E  431,  one  who  wilfully  violates  an  order  of  the  court 
restraining  all  members  of,  or  persons  connected  with, 
a  labor  organization  from  interfering  by  any  unlawful 
means  with  the  employees  of  a  concern  against  whom 
it  has  ordered  a  strike  is  guilty  of  criminal  contempt, 
and  intimidation  by  means  of  assault  or  threats  of 
violence,  and  the  instigation  of  such  conduct  in  others, 
is  a  violation  of  the  injunction. 

Accident  —  Settlement.  The  Kentucky  Court  of 
Appeals  held,  in  the  case  of  Lanham  v.  Louisville  & 
Nashville  Ry.  Co.,  86  S.  W.  680,  that  the  injured  em- 
ployee, who  had  agreed  in  writing  to  accept  $100  in 
money  and  the  payment  of  his  physician's  bill,  a 
compromise  on  account  of  an  injury  received  while  in 
the  employ  of  the  company,  could  not,  in  an  action 
thereafter  brought,  recover  damages  for  such  injuries 
where  such  writing  was  relied  on  as  a  defence,  in  the 
absence  of  an  allegation  of  fraud  or  mistake  in  the  ex- 


ecution of  such  writing.  The  Court  said  that,  where  a 
writing  purports  to  be  a  compromise  and  settlement  of 
a  claim  for  damages,  the  presumption  is  that  all  matters 
pertaining  thereto  are  embraced  therein,  and  parol  evi- 
dence is  not  admissible  to  vary  its  terms  in  the  absence 
of  a  charge  of  fraud  or  mistake  in  its  execution. 

Em2:)loyer's  Liahiliti/  —  Dangerouii  Machinery. 
The  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York  held,  in  the 
case  of  Dillon  v.  National  Coal  Tar  Co.,  73  N.  E.  978, 
that  the  factory  act  of  that  State  does  not  imply  neg- 
ligence from  the  failure  of  a  mill  owner  to  guard  a 
revolving  shaft  situated  15  feet  above  the  floor,  and 
that  a  steamfitter  experienced  in  working  around  fac- 
tory machinery  who  was  directed  by  his  foreman  to 
go  upon  a  ladder  and  take  down  a  pipe  near  a  rapidly 
revolving  shaft  containing  a  groove  or  keyway,  with- 
out warning  or  instructions  in  respect  to  danger  of 
getting  in  contact  with  the  shaft,  and  who  suffered 
injury  from  his  clothing  being  caught  and  twisted 
around  it,  had  no  cause  of  action  therefor  against  his 
employer.  The  Court  said  that  where  the  danger  is 
obvious  and  great,  as  in  the  case  of  a  revolving  shaft, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  give  warning  of  all  the  elements 
which  serve  to  enhance  the  risk. 

Employer''^  Liability  —  Warning  of  Danger.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  Minnesota  held,  in  the  recent  case 
of  Small  V.  Brainerd  Lumber  Co.,  103  N.  W.  726,  that 
where  an  operative  employed  to  sweep  the  floors  of  a 
mill  was  transferred  by  his  employer  to  the  task  of 
cleaning  unguarded  gearings  of  machinery  without 
warning  of  obscure  existing  dangers,  and  was  injured 
while  executing  what  he  understood  to  be  the  instruc- 
tions of  his  superior  in  employment,  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  employer  not  only  to  give  an  inexperienced  em- 
ployee proper  warning  and  instructions  as  to  obscure 
dangers,  which  he  ought  to  know,  but  to  convey  his 
directions  to  perform  any  required  duty  in  so  plain 
and  intelligent  a  manner  that  the  same  might  be  un- 
derstood, and  that,  for  a  failure  in  that  respect  which 
occasioned  injurj',  the  employer  was  liable  for  the 
damages  sustained  by  reason  thereof. 

Contract  —  Employee  —  Corrupt  Practices.  The 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts  held,  in 
the  recent  case  of  Kerr  v.  American  Pneumatic  Ser- 
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vice  Co.,  73  N.  E.  857,  that  a  contract  by  which  a 
person  was  employed  to  attend  to  government  and 
franchise  matters  at  a  given  salary,  which  was  to  be 
increased  when  the  amount  of  contracts  between  the 
employer  and  the  United  States  government  equaled 
a  certain  sum,  and  whicli  contemplated  the  procuring 
of  franchises  from  governmental  bodies  to  permit  the 
construction  of  pneumatic  tubes  for  the  carriage  of 
mail  matter  by  means  of  a  tube  service,  did  not 
necessarily  call  for  corrupt  practices  on  the  part  of 
the  employee,  and  was  not  on  its  face,  and  in  the 
absence  of  evidence  showing  that  the  performance  of 
illegal  sei-vices  was  expected,  void  as  contrary  to 
public  policy  merely  because  the  employee  might  in 
acting  under  it  misconduct  himself  and  follow  cor- 
rupt practices. 

Sunday  Labor-  in  a  BaI>-eshop.  In  a  recent  prosecu- 
tion at  Guelph,Ont  ,  the  question  of  Sunday  labor  in 
a  baljeshop  was  involved,  Mr.  G.  "Williams  being 
charged  by  the  chief  of  police  with  a  breach  of  the 
Factories  Act  in  having  work  going  on  in  his  bakeshop 
on  Sunday  evening  contrary  to  the  Act.  The  section  in 
question  reads  thus:  "No  emploj'er  shall  require, 
permit  or  suffer  any  employee  in  any  bakeshop  to 
work  on  Sunday  or  more  than  12  hours  on  any  one 
day,  or  more  than  60  hours  in  any  one  week,  except 
by  the  permission  of  the  inspector  given  in  writing  to 
the  emjiloyer,  and  a  copy  of  wliich  permission  shall 
be  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  tlie  bakeshop." 
Though  the  Factories  Act  section  was  intended 
primarily  for  the  protection  of  employees,  the  em- 
ployees had  apparently  no  grievance  in  this  case, 
and  the  clavise  was  used  rather  to  sustain  a  Lord's 
Day  prosecution.  After  argument  by  counsel.  His 
Worship  held  that  the  work  done  at  Williams'  was  a 
work  of  necessity  and  dismissed  the  case.  The 
legality  of  restricting  the  number  of  hoiirs  for  work 
in  a  bakeshop  was  not  questioned. 

ifachinery  —  Einployer's  Liabiliitj.  The  complaint 
in  the  recent  case  of  Robertson  v.  Ford,  7-1  N.  E.  1, 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana,  alleged  that  a 
belt  shifter  and  loose  pulley  were  necessary  to  the 
proper  and  safe  operation  of  certain  machinery  which 
the  plaintiff  was  employed  to  operate  in  the  defend- 
ant's foundry,  but  that  the  device  provided  by  the 
defendant  for  that  purpose  was  allowed  to  become 
and  remain  out  of  repair,  with  the  defendant's  knowl- 
edge, for  more  than  time  enough  to  repair  the  same, 
and  that  the  plaintiff,  adopting  the  only  means  by 
which  certain  machinery  in  the  foundry  could  be 
stopped,  climbed  up  on  a  ladder  and  undertook  to 
shift  the  belt  with  his  hand,  when  his  sleeve  caught 
in  the  revolving  shaft  that  "  was  not  guarded  and 
protected  by  guards  of  anj'  kind,  as  it  ought  to  and 
could  have  been  guarded  and  protected,"  whereby 
he  was  injured.  The  complaint  failed  to  show  that 
the  factory  inspector  had  ordered  a  belt  shifter,  or 
that  the  shaft  was  at  such  a  height  from  the  floor 
or  in  such  a  position  as  to  make  the  need  for  guards 
apparent  or  their  use  possible.  The  Court  held  that 
the  complaint  did  not  state  a  cause  of  action  under 
the  Indiana  Factory  Inspection  Act  of  1899. 

Employer's  Liability  —  3fachinery.  Where  in  an 
action  to  recover  for  injuries  received  by  an  employee 
the  evidence  tended  to  show  that  a  youth  of  immature 
years  was  required  to  trim  shingles  through  the  ojjer- 
ation  of  two  saws  in  a  mill,  where  such  saws  were  so 
adjusted  as  to  be  rendered  much  more  dangerous  by 
reason  of  a  definite  change  in  such  adjustment,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Minnesota  held,  Johnson  v.  Crook- 


ston  Lumber  Co.,  103  N.  W.  SOI,  that  a  failure  to  in- 
form the  operative  of  the  change  of  adjustment  by  the 
employer  might  be  negligence  for  which  the  latter 
would  be  liable  in  damages,  and  that  the  immature 
age  of  the  operative  in  connection  with  obscurity  in 
the  surroundings  of  the  saws,  and  the  fact  that  the 
superintendent  had  given  the  operative  information 
which  diverted  his  attention  from  the  real  danger  he 
incurred,  made  tlie  question  one  for  the  jury  whether 
the  injury  in  this  cat^e  was  attributable  to  the  defend- 
ant's negligence  or  the  fault  of  the  injured  party.  The 
court  further  held  that  upon  the  evidence  in  the  case 
the  qiiestion  whether  the  foreman  of  the  mill  was  an 
independent  contractor  and  directly  responsible  for 
the  injury  was  properly  submitted  to  the  jury. 

Employer's  Liability  in  Caiiatla.  A  very  important 
decision  was  rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court  (/«  re 
4  Edw.  VII.  Chap.  31)  on  the  15th  of  May  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms  :  "  In  re  reference  respecting  an  Act  to 
amend  the  Railway  Act  1903  —  the  court  is  of  opinion 
.  .  .  that  it  was  within  the  competency  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  enact  the  provisions  set  forth  in  the 
first  section  of  the  Act."  The  effect  of  this  judgment 
is  very  far  reaching,  inasmuch  as  it  establishes  the  va- 
lidity of  the  Act  of  the  Dominion  Parliament  passed 
at  its  last  session  which  prevents  railway  companies 
stipulating  in  advance  with  their  employees  for  im- 
munity from  claims  for  damages  for  injuries  sustained 
by  the  employee  while  in  the  service  of  the  company, 
and  further  provides  that  the  employee's  right  or  the 
right  derived  through  him  shall  not  be  affected  preju- 
dicially by  any  such  contract.  It  will  be  seen  at  once 
that  the  result  of  this  Act  and  the  decision  upon  the 
Act  will  be  to  settle  for  the  future  the  innumerable 
cases  arising  out  of  such  contracts,  as  that  for  instance, 
made  through  the  Grand  Trunk  Provident  Associ- 
ation, and  which  have  given  rise  in  the  past  to  many 
and  contradictory  decisions. 

Wages  —  Receipt  —  Paym  ent.  The  Court  of  Appeals 
of  New  York  held,  in  the  recent  case  of  Grady  v.  City 
of  New  York,  74  N.  E.  488,  that  a  city  employee  who 
has  been  paid  the  regular  wages  of  his  position  and 
receipted  therefor  in  full  without  protest  will  be 
deemed  to  have  done  so  under  an  implied  contract 
of  employment  that  such  wages  covered  payment  for 
any  work  in  excess  of  eight  hours  a  day,  which,  owing 
to  its  special  character,  he  might  be  called  upon  from 
time  to  time  to  perform.  In  the  case  before  the  Court 
the  rule  was  applied  to  the  foreman  of  an  emergency 
gang  in  the  water  department,  and  it  was  held  that  an 
encumbent  who  had  accepted  payment  under  such  cir- 
cumstances could  not  afterwards  maintain  an  action  to 
recover  for  the  time  in  excess  of  eight  hours  a  day  that 
he  was  on  duty.  The  Court  said :  "  When  any  of 
the  laborers  worked  overtime  the  plaintiff  credited 
him  with  such  work  ...  In  these  time  sheets  the 
plaintiff  never  credited  himself  with  the  overtime,  but 
he  did  allow  himself  wages  for  every  day  in  the  year, 
including  Sundays  and  holidays.  Payrolls  were  made 
from  this  sheet,  and  on  these  rolls  the  plaintiff  regularly 
receipted  for  the  amounts  received  by  him  in  full  pay- 
ment for  services  rendered  in  the  capacity  and  for  the 
period  embraced  in  this  payroll.  ...  It  is  entirely 
clear  that  the  increased  rate  of  daily  pay  and  payment 
for  days  on  which  no  work  may  have  been  done  were 
intended  to  compensate  the  plaintiff  for  all  the  ser- 
vices that  he  had  rendered." 

Constitutional  Laio  —  Plumbing  Firm.  The  Court 
of  Appeals  of  New  York  held,  in  the  recent  ease  of 
Schnaier  v.  Navarre  Hotel  X'  Improvement  Co.,  74  N. 
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E.  561,  that  the  provision  of  chap.  803  of  the  laws  of 
1896,  maliing  it  unlawful  for  auy  copartiiernhip  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  employing  or  master  plumber 
in  the  city  of  Xew  York  unless  each  ami  every  mem- 
ber thereof  was  rcKistered  after  examination  by  the 
examining  board  of  plumbers  as  to  his  competency, 
was  unconstitutional,  and  that  it  was  therefore  no 
defense  to  an  action  brought  by  a  firm  to  recover  for 
plumbing  work  which  it  had  performed  that  one  of 
the  members,  whose  exclusive  dxity  it  was  to  keep 
the  books  and  attend  to  the  financial  part  of  the  busi- 
ness, was  not  a  licensed  or  registered  plumber.  The 
Court  said  regarding  the  act  under  consideration  :  "It 
prohibits  a  business  man  with  financial  means  and 
business  ability  and  a  registered  master  plumber 
with  the  requisite  mechanical  skill  from  uniting  the 
financial  and  business  ability  of  the  one  with  the 
energy  and  mechanical  skill  of  the  other  in  a  partner- 
ship for  conducting  a  legitimate  business.  The  right 
to  form  partnerships  for  the  conduct  of  business  has 
existed  from  time  immemorial,  and  any  interference 
with  that  riglit  must  be  regarded  as  an  unwarranted 
interference  with  individual  freedom  condemned  by 
the  Constitution.  The  feature  of  the  statute  to  which 
I  have  referred  would  deprive  a  firm  engaged  in  the 
plumbing  business,  composed  of  half  a  dozen  persons, 
from  enforcing  contracts  and  collecting  their  bills  for 
work  done  unless  they  could  show  that  each  and  every 
member  of  the  firm  was  a  registered  plumber,  and  if, 
as  in  this  case,  it  was  impossible  for  one  of  them  to 
become  registered,  the  firm  must  dissolve.  A  law 
that  produces  such  results  in  its  operation  cannot  be 
valid  " 

Emjyioyer's  Liability  —  Machinery .  In  the  case  of 
Carlson  v.  Haglin  et  al.,  104  N.  W.  297,  recently  de- 
cided by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Minnesota,  it  appeared 
that  the  defendants,  while  reconstructing  five  elevator 
bins,  employed  130  men  for  that  purpose,  and  sought 
to  accomplish  the  scheme  by  building  inside  concrete 
walls,  which  were  to  be  raised  to  a  height  of  108  feet, 
three  feet  thereof  being  built  at  a  time.  This  work 
required  a  scaffolding  to  be  erected  in  accordance 
with  plans  furnished,  to  be  put  together  by  the  men 
from  material  furnished  by  the  employer,  which  was 
to  be  lifted  at  intervals  by  means  of  tackle  pulleys 
and  ropes  from  above.  This  platform  rested  upon 
supports,  and  continued  to  remain  the  same  structure 
but  for  the  temporary  lifting  from  time  to  time. 
Upon  the  platform  a  heavy  box  rested,  containing 
concrete,  and  sustaining  a  number  of  men  who  stood 
thereon.  When  through  the  progress  of  the  work  the 
platform  had  reached  a  height  of  over  70  feet,  in  mak- 
ing a  necessary  change  and  lifting  the  same,  one  of 
the  supports  called  ledger  boards  broke  from  defects 
therein,  precipitating  a  number  of  employees  to  the 
ground,  who  were  instantly  killed.  The  Court  held 
that  the  duty  of  the  employer  in  this  case  should  have 
been  necessarily  controlled  by  the  hazardous  charac- 
ter of  the  work,  which  could  not  well  be  known  or 
appreciated  by  the  ordinary  workmen  engaged,  and 
that  the  employer's  duty  to  furnish  a  reasonably  safe 
place  for  his  employees  to  perform  their  duties  could 
not  be  avoided  by  allowing  or  authorizing  any  co- 
employee  to  select  the  material  of  which  such  scaf- 
folding was  to  be  constructed  without  making  him  a 
representative  of  the  employer,  and  that  either  by  his 
appointment,  or  by  inspection  from  time  to  time,  or 
some  other  means  to  secure  a  reasonably  safe  place 
for  the  laborers  to  perform  their  work,  the  employer 
was  required  to  fulfill  his  obligations  to  his  em- 
ployees, and  that  the  question  whether  he  did  so  was 
one  of  fact  to  be  submitted  to  the  jury. 


Master  Carpenters'  AsHociation  of  the  City  of  Boa- 
ton —  Carpenters'  District  Council  of  Boston  and 
Vicinity.  The  following  Decision  was  rendered  on 
August  18,  1905,  by  Judge  George  L.  Wentworth,  sit- 
ting as  umpire  with  the  .Joint  Committee  of  the  Master 
Carpenters'  Association  of  the  City  of  Boston  and  the 
Carpenters'  District  Council  of  Boston  and  Vicinity, 
on  August  3,  190.0  : 

The  first  change  requested  by  the  "  Carpenters'  Dis- 
trict Council"  is  that  44  hours  shall  constitute  a  week's 
work,  that  is,  eight  hours  a  day  for  the  first  five  days 
of  the  week,  and  four  hours  on  Saturday.  This  seems 
to  me  a  wise  provision  for  at  least  a  part  of  the  year; 
workingmen  require  their  hours  of  leisure  and  recre- 
ation for  themselves  and  their  families,  as  well  as 
those  more  fortunately  situated. 

Under  our  statutes  the  governing  boards  of  towns, 
cities  and  counties,  as  well  as  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments who  have  charge  of  State  employees,  have  au- 
thority to  allow  their  employees  one  half-holiday  in 
each  week,  without  loss  of  pay  during  such  portion  of 
the  year  as  they  may  determine,  hence  this  provision 
has  received  the  sanction  and  approval  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

Throughout  the  heated  term,  manual  labor  is  much 
more  exhausting  than  it  is  during  the  cooler  months, 
and  most  all  trades  and  emploj-ments  at  the  present 
time  make  provision  for  a  half-holiday  on  Saturday, 
at  least  during  the  summer  months.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, it  might  be  wise  to  make  this  provision  perma- 
nent for  the  entire  year,  as  during  the  winter  months 
when  work  is  not  always  steady ,  and  when  the  weather 
conditions  are  not  always  favorable  for  permanent  em- 
ployment, many  workmen  might  prefer  to  work  when 
they  have  the  work  to  do  and  when  weather  conditions 
permit  them  to  do  it,  rather  than  to  have  a  hard  and 
fast  restriction  to  have  a  half-holiday  on  Saturday 
whether  they  desired  it  or  not. 

Furthermore,  a  rule  of  this  kind  should  not  go  into 
effect  until  a  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  so  that  the 
employer  may  have  been  able  to  adjust  himself  to  the 
new  conditions. 

I  therefore  decide  that  a  Saturday  half-holiday  shall 
be  allowed  the  workingmen,  beginning  the  first  Satur- 
day after  the  fifteenth  day  of  June,  1906,  and  continuing 
until  the  last  Saturday  before  the  fifteenth  day  of 
September,  both  Saturdays  inclusive,  and  that  this 
provision  shall  continue  from  year  to  year  until  other 
provisions  have  been  made. 

The  second  change  requested  by  the  "  Carpenters' 
District  Council  "  is  that  the  wages  of  workmen  be 
increased  from  37  ij  cents  per  hour  to  41  cents  per 
hour.  Taking  into  consideration  the  rate  of  wages 
paid  in  other  cities  and  towns,  the  increased  cost  of 
living  at  the  present  time,  the  marvelous  prosperity 
we  have  all  enjoyed  for  the  past  few  years,  it  would 
seem  that  this  concession  ought  to  be  allowed.  This 
provision,  like  the  former  one,  should  not  be  imposed 
upon  the  employer  so  suddenly  that  he  would  be 
unable  to  adjust  himself  to  the  new  conditions;  yet 
as  this  provision  has  been  under  discussion  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  current  year,  I  feel  that  the  em- 
ployers were  bound  to  know  that  this  increase  of 
wages  was  bound  to  come  in  the  near  future.  Hence, 
I  do  not  postpone  the  going  into  effect  of  the  new 
provisions  so  far  ahead  as  I  otherwise  would. 

I  therefore  decide  that  41  cents  per  hour  should  be 
the  rate  of  wages  on  and  after  the  first  Monday  of 
October,  1905. 

The  third  request  of  the  "  Carpenters'  District 
Council  "  is  that  double  time  be  allowed  for  all  over- 
time. It  seems  to  me  that  this  provision  ought  not  to 
be  open  to  much  controversy.    The  employer  is  not 
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required  to  employ  his  workmen  overtime  except  in 
certain  exigencies,  unless  he  is  willing  so  to  do.  It 
can  work  no  particular  hardship  on  the  employer,  as 
he  can  employ  or  not  employ  overtime  as  he  chooses. 
To  my  mind  it  might  at  times  work  a  hardship  to  the 
employee,  yet,  as  the  employee  desires  it,  it  seems  to 
me  the  concession  ought  to  be  allowed,  and  I  so  decide. 

The  fourth  request  of  the  "  Carpenters'  District 
Council "  is  to  add  Decoration  Day  to  the  list  of  holi- 
daj's  to  be  paid  for  as  double  time.  The  same  reasons 
apply  to  this  as  to  the  former  proposition.  Further- 
more, Decoration  Day  is  a  legal  holiday  under  the 
laws  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  is  deemed  by  many 
the  most  sacred  holiday  in  the  calendar.  To  my 
mind  it  would  accord  with  the  spirit  of  our  people  if 
no  work,  with  certain  necessarj'  exceptions,  should 
he  done  on  that  day,  yet  if  in  certain  exigencies  work 
is  required  ou  that  day  there  is  no  reason  whj'  the 
workingmen  should  not  be  allowed  double  time 
while  so  employed.  I  decide  this  request  should  be 
granted. 

The  fifth  request  of  the  "  Carpenters'  District  Coun- 
cil "  is  that  eight  hours  per  day  in  mills,  instead 
of  nine,  should  constitute  a  daj^'s  work.  This  also 
should  be  answered  in  the  affirmative  Most  all  me- 
chanics at  the  present  time  work  but  eight  hours  per 
day.  No  good  reason  has  been  advanced  why  mill- 
men  should  work  more  hours  per  day  than  other 
mechanics,  and  I  decide  this  provision  should  be 
adopted. 

The  sixth  request  of  the  "  Carpenters'  District 
Council"  is  that  preference  of  employment  be  given 
to  union  men,  when  same  can  be  procured  To  my 
mind  this  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  serious  provi- 
sion in  the  entire  controversy.  It  is  most  strenuously 
insisted  upon  by  the  workingmen,  and  as  strenuously 
opposed  by  the  employers. 

The  original  agreement  entered  into  between  the 
parties  hereto  reads  as  follows  :  "  In  carrying  out  this 
agreement  the  parties  hereto  agree  to  sustain  the 
principle  that  absolute  personal  independence  of  the 
individual  to  work  or  not  to  work,  to  employ  or  not 
to  employ,  is  fundamental,  and  should  never  be  ques- 
tioned or  assailed,  for  upon  that  independence  the 
security  of  our  whole  social  fabric  and  business  pros- 
perity rests,  and  employers  and  workmen  should  be 
equally  interested  in  its  defence  and  preservation." 

The  same  principle,  in  exactly  the  same  language, 
was  adopted  in  the  Declaration  by  a  written  agree- 
ment, signed  by  every  member  of  the  Joint  Committee. 


The  principle  contained  in  this  Declaration  is  good  law 
and  good  morals.  The  principle  it  enunciates  is  con- 
tained in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  I 
think  in  the  Constitution  of  nearly  every  State  in  the 
Union.  To  say  that  preference  shall  be  given  to  a 
member  of  a  certain  church  or  a  certain  lodge,  before 
he  should  be  allowed  to  labor,  is  practically  to  de- 
prive him  of  hie  liberty  and  property  alike  and  is  con- 
trary to  the  genius  of  our  institutions. 

The  right  to  dispose  of  one's  labor  as  he  wills,  and 
the  right  of  the  employer  to  purchase  labor  in  the 
open  market,  are  reciprocal  rights,  and  are  incident  to 
the  freidom  of  the  employee  and  employer  alike! 

It  is  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  all  govern- 
ments that  maintain  the  principles  of  civil  liberty. 

While  this  is  not  an  absolute  agreement  to  employ 
none  but  union  men,  yet  the  practical  working  of  it 
would  iimount  to  nearly  the  same  thing.  An  absolute 
agreement  to  employ  none  but  union  men  would  sub- 
ject the  person  attempting  to  enforce  it  by  affirmative 
acts  to  civil  liability,  and  in  many  of  our  States  the 
parties  to  the  agreements  might  be  liable  for  criminal 
conspirac5'. 

I  recognize  the  good  work  that  has  been  accom- 
plished by  labor  unions,  and  the  advance  they  have 
made  in  their  various  trades  by  means  of  their  mu- 
tual and  united  co-operation,  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
labor  unions  require  this  dangerous  weapon. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  no  man  should  be  deprived  of 
his  trade  or  calling  for  no  other  reason  than  because 
he  declines  to  join  some  particular  labor  union,  and 
this  in  effect  is  what  this  provision  requires. 

I  therefore  decide  this  provision  should  not  be 
adopted. 

In  giving  his  decision  the  Judge  held  that,  although 
the  question  submitted  to  him  by  the  several  commit- 
tees had  received  his  most  thoughtful  consideration, 
and  while  the  opinion  expressed  by  him  may  not  be 
entirely  satisfactory  to  either  party,  yet  under  all 
the  circumstances  it  seemed  to  him  that  it  ought  to 
work  fairly  and  equitably  to  employer  and  employee 
alike. 

In  a  subsequent  communication  to  the  Clerk  Joint 
Conference  Committee,  the  Judge  stated  that  there 
was  a  question  in  his  mind  as  to  whether  he  had  made 
himself  exactly  clear  in  reference  as  to  when  the 
change  in  overtime  and  work  in  the  mills  should  be- 
gin, but  it  was  intended  by  him  that  they  should  go 
into  effect  at  the  same  time  that  the  raise  in  wages 
should  go  into  effect 


EXCERPTS 


Relating  to  Labor,  Industrial,  Sociological,  and  General 
Matters  of  Public  Interest. 


Failure  of  Swedisli  Anti-strike  Bill. 

A  bill  recently  presented  by  the  Swedish  govern- 
ment providing,  as  a  means  of  prohibiting  strikes,  for 
a  penalty  to  be  applied  to  workmen  for  breaking  a 
contract  was  adopted  by  the  first  chamber,  but  was 
defeated  in  the  second  by  112  votes  against  110,  and 
was  abandoned. —" />ewj?-,"  Organ  of  the  Famili- 
atire  of  Ouiae,  France,  June,  1905. 


Tlie  American  Clianiber  of  Commerce  in 
Italy. 

The  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  estab- 
lished last  Spring  at  Naples,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
amining "questions  concerning  the  commercial  and 
industrial  relations  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Italy,  to  protect  mercantile  interests 
subsisting  between  individuals  and  firms  in  the  two 
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aforesaki  countries,  to  take  all  lucasures  whifih  may 
facilitate  and  protect  the  transaction  of  buniucH8  be- 
tween them,"  and  to  "collect  information  touchiug 
the  above  intorent  for  the  benefit  of  its  members,  so 
as  to  facilitate  their  buBiness  operations." 

American  and  foreign  citizens  and  firms  in  good 
standing  are  eligible  to  memhership.  I'ersons  not  re. 
siding  nor  having  a  place  of  business  in  Italy  are  con- 
sidered non-resident  members.  The  management  of 
the  Chamber  is  vested  in  a  Board  of  Directors  (10) 
and  in  a  President,  a  first  and  second  Vice-President, 
a  Treasurer,  and  au  Honorary  Secretary,  who  are  ex- 
offlcio  members  of  the  Board.  Six  of  the  Directors 
must  lie  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  Chamber 
has  met  with  great  success,  and  has  the  entire  support 
of  the  American  Consular  authorities  at  Naples.  The 
membership  list  at  present  contains  over  90  members, 
including  some  of  the  most  prominent  firms  of  Italy 
and  the  United  States. 

Eiiglisli  Trades  Dispute  Bill,  l!tO.>. 

The  defeat  of  the  Trades  Dispute  Bill  before  the 
British  Parliament  was  a  decided  disappointment  to 
the  labor  representatives  who  saw  that  all  hope  for 
remedy  of  the  trade  union  position  was  gone  for  the 
1905  session.  They  realized  with  the  defeat  of  the  bill 
that  it  would  require  a  new  parliament  with  a  largo 
influx  of  labor  members  to  effect  a  drastic  remedy  for 
the  present  trade  union  position  in  England.  The 
fact  tliat  the  House  of  Commons  gave  the  bill  its  con- 
sideration, by  referring  it  to  a  committee,  caused  em- 
ployers some  anxiety.  On  entering  the  committee, 
however,  every  effort  was  made  to  so  amend  the  bill 
as  to  completely  destroy  its  effectiveness  Those  men 
responsible  for  the  bill  made  a  great  effort  when  the 
bill  came  before  the  Committee  on  Laws  to  have  the 
amendment  on  the  picketing  clause  excluded.  This 
motion  being  denied,  the  promoters  retired.  The  bill 
provided  for  the  legalization  of  peaceful  picketing  and 
amendment  to  law  of  conspiracy,  and  for  the  protec- 
tion of  trade  union  funds.  A  copy  of  the  proposed 
measure  foUows : 

A  Bill  to  Amend  the  Law  Relating  to  Trade  Unions 
and  Union  Disputes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  King's  most  Excellent  Majesty, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present 
Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
same,  as  follows : 

1.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  persons  act- 
ing either  on  their  own  behalf  or  on  behalf  of  a  trade 
union  or  other  association  of  individuals  registered  or 
unregistered,  in  contemplation  of  or  during  tlie  con- 
tinuance of  any  trade  dispute,  to  attend  for  any  of  the 
following  purposes  at  or  near  a  house  or  place  where 
a  person  resides  or  works,  or  carries  on  his  business, 
or  happens  to  be 

(1)  for  the  purpose  of  peacefully  obtaining  or  com- 
municating information; 

(2)  for  the  purpose  of  peacefully  persuading  any 
person  to  work  or  abstain  from  working. 

2  An  agreement  or  combination  bj'  two  or  more 
persons  to  do  or  procure  to  be  done  any  act  in  con- 
templation or  furtherance  of  a  trade  dispute  shall  not 
be  ground  for  an  action,  if  such  act  when  committed 
by  one  person  would  not  be  ground  for  an  action 

3.  An  action  shall  not  be  brought  against  a  trade 
union,  or  other  association  aforesaid,  for  the  recovery 
of  damage  sustained  by  any  person  or  jjersons  by 
reason  of  the  action  of  a  member  or  members  of  such 
trade  union  or  other  association  aforesaid. 

4.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Trades  Dispute 
Act,  1905. 


I  Dominion  Ijnbor  liesiitlailon,  i!t03. 

On  May  16,  the  Royal  Assent  was  given  to  several 
Acts  of  interest  from  the  standpoint  of  labor  and  in- 
dustry, passed  during  the  present  session  of  the 
Dominion  parliament : 

I'erinanent  Census  Entahlished.  An  Act  was  passed 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  census 
and  statistics  office  under  the  direction  of  the  Honora- 
ble the  Minister  of  Agriculture.  A  census  of  the 
Dominion  is  to  be  taken  during  the  month  of  June  in 
the  year  1911,  and  in  every  tenth  year  thereafter.  In 
Manitoba  and  the  Territories  the  census  of  population 
and  agriculture  will  be  taken  during  June,  1906,  and 
in  every  tenth  year  thereafter.  The  details  collected 
in  this  connection  are  to  include,  for  every  territorial 
division,  the  population,  the  number  of  dwellings, 
stores,  storehouses,  factories  and  other  buildings, 
occupied  lands,  industrial  products  and  values,  wage 
earnings  of  the  people  in  the  census  year,  munic- 
ipal, educational,  charitable,  penal  and  other  institu- 
tions. 

Collection  of  Statistics.  The  collection  of  general 
statistics,  including  agricultural,  commercial,  educa- 
tional, manufacturing  and  other  statistics,  is  also 
authorized.  Arrangements  with  regard  to  the  supply 
of  information  may  be  made  between  the  Dominion 
and  provincial  governments  where  any  plan  for  col- 
lecting statistics  is  in  existence  in  the  latter.  Special 
statistical  investigations  may  also  be  undertaken  from 
time  to  time  under  authorization  of  the  Governor  in 
Council.  Schedules  for  the  collection  and  publication 
of  criminal  statistics  are  to  be  furnished  by  clerks  of 
courts,  by  sheriffs  and  wardens  of  penitentiaries,  and 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  cases  where  the  pre- 
rogative of  mercy  has  been  exercised.  All  of  the 
statistics  thus  collected  are  to  be  published  in  the 
form  of  an  annual  report  to  parliament.  Several  gen- 
eral clauses  are  added  with  regard  to  the  methods  to 
be  followed  in  obtaining  information,  the  oath  to  be 
taken  by  officers  to  ensure  the  accuracy  of  the  returns, 
the  penalties  for  refusal  or  neglect  to  fill  out  schedules, 
or  to  answer  questions  lawfully  asked  by  enumerators 
and  others,  for  the  acquiring  of  information  under 
oath,  the  legal  interpretation  as  to  the  leaving  of 
notices  to  be  filled  in,  the  remuneration  of  persons 
employed,  and  other  matters. 

Increase  in  Salaries  of  the  Mounted  Police.  A  table 
compared  with  rates  previously  in  force  is  showing  the 
new  rates  of  remuneration,  as  follows : 


Present 

Former 

Natdre  of  Emplovmknt. 

Kate 

Kate 

Commissioner  of  Police,  per 

annum,          .... 

$3,000.00 

$2,600.00 

Assistant  Commissioner,  per 

annum,          .... 

2,000.00 

1,600.00 

Superintendents,  per  annum. 

1,800.00 

1,400.00 

Inspectors,  per  annum,  . 

1,400.00 

1,000.00 

Surgeons  and  assistants,  per 

annum,          .... 

1,800.00 

1,400.00 

Veterinary  surgeons,  per  an- 
num,     

1,400.00 

1,000.00 

Four  staff  sergeants,  per  diem , 

2.00 

- 

Other  staff  sergeants,  per  diem. 

1.75 

1.20 

Other        non-commissioned 

officers,  per  diem. 

1.25 

1.00 

Constables,  per  diem,     . 

1.00 

0.75 

Special  constables  and  scouts, 
per  diem,      .... 

1.50 

1.25 

Buglers  under  18  years  of  age. 

per  diem,      .... 

0.50 

0.40 

Working  pay  to  artisans,  per 
diem 

0.75 

0.50 

—  Labour    Gazette,    Dominion   of  Canada,  June, 
1905. 
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JHevr  Brunswick   liabor  I^egislation,   1903. 

The  Factories  Act  conforms  in  the  main  to  similar 
legislation  in  force  in  the  provinces  of  Ontario,  Que- 
bec, Manitoba,  and  Nova  Scotia.  A  brief  summary 
follows  : 

"  Factory  "  is  defined  as  any  building  in  which  10  or 
more  persons  are  employed  in  manufacturing  goods 
or  in  packing  goods  for  transit;  also  all  bakehouses 
and  laundries.  "Week "is  defined  as  the  time  be- 
tween 12  o'clock  midnight  on  Sunday  night  and  12 
o'clock  midnight  on  the  succeeding  Saturday  night. 
A  "child"  means  a  person  under  14;  a  young  girl  a 
girl  above  14  and  under  18 ;  and  a  "  woman  "  a  woman 
of  18  or  over. 

It  is  forbidden  to  employ  children  in  any  factory,  or 
in  the  management  of  an  elevator.  Girls  under  18  and 
boys  under  16  may  not  be  employed  in  dangerous  or 
unwholesome  establishments.  No  female  may  be  em- 
ployed in  any  factory  more  than  10  hours  in  one  day 
and  60  hours  in  one  week  unless  to  allow  for  a  shorter 
working-day  on  Saturday.  One  hour  at  noon  must  be 
allowed  for  meals  and  4-5  minutes  for  an  evening  meal 
where  employment  lasts  later  than  7  o'clock.  In  case 
of  an  accident  to  machinery  or  motive  power  or  where 
trade  exigencies  demand,  longer  hours  may  be  worked 
by  women  and  young  girls,  not  to  exceed  131/2  hours 
in  any  day  or  81  in  any  week  over  a  period  of  not 
longer  than  36  days  in  any  year.  In  no  case  shall  a 
woman  or  young  girl  be  employed  before  6  a.m.  or 
after  10  30  p.m. 

Employees  are  forbidden  to  clean  machinery  in  mo- 
tion. Provisions  are  inserted  with  regard  to  the  safe- 
guarding of  dangerous  machinery,  the  cleaning  of 
machinery,  protection  of  hoist  waj's,  elevators,  stor- 
age of  inflammable  and  explosive  materials,  inspection 
of  boilers,  and  the  management  of  the  same  by  prop- 
erly certificated  engineers. 

All  doors  in  factories  of  more  than  one  story  must 
open  outwards,  though  sliding  doors  for  taking  goods 
in  and  out  of  a  factory  are  permitted.  No  main  en- 
trance or  stairway  or  fire-escape  entrance  may  be 
locked  during  working  hours,  and  proper  means  of 
extinguishing  fires  must  be  provided.  All  factories 
more  than  two  stories  in  height  must  be  provided  with 
fire  escapes. 

Factories  must  be  kept  in  a  cleanly  state,  must  con- 
tain 300  cubic  feet  of  air  space  to  each  employee,  with 
a  proper  system  of  ventilation,  and  must  have  a  speci- 
fied number  of  separate  water  closets  for  the  use  of 
male  and  female  employees.  Dust,  injurious  to  the 
health  of  workmen,  generated  by  manufacturing 
processes  must  be  mechanically  removed.  Where 
food  products  are  manufactured  it  is  forbidden  to 
have  a  stable  under  the  same  roof  unless  separated  by 
a  proper  partition  wall.  Employees  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  articles  of  human  consumption  must 
be  in  sound  state  of  health.  Occupiers  of  factories 
for  food  production  must  provide  proper  lavatories, 
towels  and  soap  for  employees.  The  inspector  is  ex- 
pressly empowered  to  take  a  physician,  health  oflicer, 
or  sanitary  authority  with  him  into  a  factory. 

Employers  are  required  to  report  all  accidents  oc- 
casioning bodily  injury  to  any  employee  whereby  the 
latter  is  prevented  from  working  more  than  six  days. 
Explosions  and  fatal  accidents  must  be  reported  within 
24  hours. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  appointment  of  one  or  two 
inspectors  to  carry  out  the  Act.  The  powers  and  du- 
ties of  these  ofticers  are  briefly  :  To  enter  and  inspect 
factories  at  any  time,  to  inspect  and  copy  registers, 
being  attended  by  a  constable  if  there  is  reasonable 
cause  to  apprehend  obstruction  in  the  execution  of 
these  duties,  to  make  any  inquiry  that  may  be  neces- 


sary in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  Act  is  being 
complied  with,  to  examine  employees  with  respect  to 
matters  under  the  Act,  under  oath,  if  necessary,  and 
generally  to  ensure  that  the  Act  is  being  strictly  car- 
ried out.  Employers  must  afford  every  facility  to 
inspectors. 

A  notice  must  be  served  on  the  inspector  within  one 
month  by  every  person  who  begins  to  occupy  a  factory, 
setting  forth  the  name  and  location  of  the  factory,  the 
character  of  work  to  be  carried  on,  nature  and  amount 
of  machinery,  and  other  particulars.  At  the  entrance 
of  the  factory  notices  containing  certain  provisions  of 
the  Act  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  inspector 
must  be  kept  posted. 

Parents  of  children  or  young  girls  employed  in  a 
factory  in  contravention  of  the  Act  are  liable  to  a  fine 
of  $25  and  costs. 

Immigrant  Children.  An  Act  relating  to  immigrant 
children  provided  that  apprentices,  indentures  and 
transfer  agreements  entered  into  in  the  United  King, 
dom  shall  be  binding  in  New  Brunswick.  To  induce 
children  to  leave  the  employ  of  a  guardian  is  punish- 
able by  fine.  Persons  receiving  a  child  from  a  chari- 
table institution  or  refuge  must  furnish  full  particulars, 
whenever  requested,  to  the  institution  with  regard  to 
the  health,  conduct  and  welfare  of  the  child .  C  hildren 
may  be  returned  to  an  institution  in  the  case  of  inability 
on  the  part  of  guardians  to  carry  ovit  their  agreements, 
but  to  abandon  or  refuse  maintenance  to  a  child,  to  ill- 
treat  or  neglect  a  child,  is  punishable  by  fine  or  im- 
prisonment.—Z«6oMr  Gazette,  Canada,  June,  1905. 

Opinion  of  tlie  blaster  Builders'  Associa- 
tion in  Relation  to  Certain  liabor  Is- 
sues. 

The  Master  Builders'  Association  of  Boston,  com- 
posed as  it  is  of  individuals  engaged  in  carrying  on 
various  branches  of  building  work,  is  justified,  as 
such  a  composite  body,  in  indicating  from  time  to 
time,  for  the  benefit  of  the  various  branches,  the 
general  business  principles  which  in  its  opinion  must 
be  observed  in  order  that  business  may  be  conducted 
with  due  regard  to  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of 
the  individual  and  of  the  community. 

At  the  present  time  it  appears  to  be  desirable  to 
indicate  what  business  principles  are  involved  in  con- 
nection with  certain  orders,  rules  or  "  conditions  of 
service,"  which  have  recentl}'  emanated  from  organi- 
zations claiming  to  rightfully  represent  and  practi- 
cally control  the  labor  of  workmen  in  the  building 
trades. 

In  considering  these  issues  and  to  assist  in  arriving 
at  an  opinion  in  relation  thereto,  we  formulate  two 
general  queries  : 

1.  Are  these  bodies  which  profess  to  speak  with 
authority  so  organized  that  they  may  be  considered 
representative,  and  are  they  duly  and  properly  au- 
thorized to  control  the  individual  workman? 

2.  Are  these  bodies  endangering  the  conduct  of 
business  or  threatening  the  safety  of  the  contractor 
in  the  building  trades  by  the  measures  they  are  at 
present  pushing?  *■ 

In  reply  to  the  first  of  these  queries  we  say  the 
general  principle  must  be  that  no  body  of  men,  either 
a  body  of  workmen  or  a  body  of  employers,  can  be 
considered  as  sufllciently  representative  of  a  class  or 
of  a  number  of  individuals,  and  clothed  with  authority 
to  control  the  action  of  these  or  any  other  individuals 
in  matters  of  business,  unless  such  body  has  obtained 
from  the  State  the  right  to  so  represent  and  control, 
under  definitions  and  restrictions  safeguarding  the  in- 
terests of  all  persons,  members  and  non-members,  as 
well  as  of  the  commimity  as  a  whole. 
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It  therefore  follows  that  if  bodies  unauthorized  by 
the  State  are  utilized  for  busineHs  purposes  of  any 
nature,  it  must  be  clearly  understood,  first :  That  there 
is  and  can  be  no  security  in  such  transactions ;  and 
second  :  That  as  a  business  proposition  such  recog- 
nition and  utilization  must  be  loolicd  upon  as  not  only 
delusive  as  to  the  specific  ends  iu  view  at  the  time, 
but  as  encouraging  unsound  bases  of  operation,  and  as 
involving  every  participant  in  responsibility  for  any 
injury  that  may  result  therefrom. 

In  relation  to  the  second  query  we  say  that  the 
"  conditions  of  service,"  which  we  understand  cer- 
tain bodies,  unauthorized  by  the  State,  are  somewhat 
arbitrarily  attempting  to  establish,  encroach  upon  the 
riglits  of  the  individual  and  endanger  the  welfare  of 
the  community  to  such  an  extent  that  no  person  should 
permit  himself  to  participate  in  establishing  or  in  seek- 
iug  to  establish  them. 

The  specific  "  conditions  of  service  "  to  which  we 
refer  at  present  are  those  declared  and  issued  by  Brick- 
layers Unions  Noe.  3  and  27  of  Boston  and  vicinity. 

The  first  condition  or  rule  as  expressed  iu  the  Code 
referred  to  is  concerned  with  "  classification  "  of  work, 
in  which  the  purpose  is  clear  to  reserve  to  bricklayers 
the  sole  right  to  do  and  jjerform  certain  kinds  of  work, 
■which  in  several  directions  is  an  entire  reversal  of 
customs  prevailing  for  at  least  half  a  century,  and 
under  which  greater  efficiency  prevails  than  could 
possibly  be  attained  by  bricklayers  until  they  too  had 
obtained  the  same  experience  by  practice.  Even  were 
the  determination  of  such  matters  considered  as  right- 
fully vested  in  an 5'  set  of  men  who  are  not  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  work,  it  would  still  be  a  matter  of 
serious  question  whether  the  obliteration  of  well- 
established  trades,  or  methods  of  work  which  pro- 
duce the  best  results,  should  be  permitted  under  any 
conditions. 

But  by  far  the  more  important  consideration  is  the 
intrusion  of  an  element  which  destroys  the  very  basis 
upon  which  the  eflicieut  conduct  of  business  depends. 

If  those  who  are  employed  to  do  and  perform  labor 
are  to  select  such  portions  of  the  work  as  they  see  fit, 
and  insist  upon  doing  such  portions  and  being  paid  for 
doing  them,  irrespective  of  the  wishes  of  the  person 
responsible  for  the  execution  of  such  portion,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  a  misconception  exists  as  to  where  authority 
in  the  conduct  of  business  rests. 

A  person  employed  simply  to  serve,  either  as  a 
skilled  or  unskilled  workman,  cannot  at  the  same  time 
be  in  control.    This  is  a  self-evident  principle. 

The  converse  of  this  principle  once  assented  to  would 
open  the  way  for  a  multitude  of  insupportable  inter- 
ferences, such  as  the  determination  as  to  what  partic- 
ular individual  shall  do  particular  work ;  what  material 
shall  be  used;  what  foreman  or  superintendent  shall 
be  recognized ;  the  methods  of  letting  and  sub-letting 
work ;  what  person  shall  be  engaged  or  contracted 
with  for  certain  parts  of  the  work,  and  so  on  end- 
lessly. 

The  condition  or  rule  expressed  in  the  Code  in 
relation  to  hours  of  labor,  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  taken 
as  a  statement  of  opinion  that  eight  hours  is  the  proper 
limit  for  ordinary  service  and  thut  it  should  be  the  basis 
for  determination  of  usual  or  extra  service,  is  harm- 
less in  itself,  and  is  practically  a  statement  of  existing 
conditions  and  measures;  but  the  declaration  that 
"  no  work  shall  be  done  on  Saturday  afternoons  dur- 
ing June,  'Inly,  August  and  September,  except,  etc.," 
and  the  further  declaration  that  during  November, 
December,  and  January  it  shall  be  optional  with  the 
members  of  the  unions  whether  they  shall  start  work 
at  12  30  and  quit  at  4.30  p.m.,  again  indicate  that  a 
misconception  exists  in  the  minds  of  the  persons  who 


framed,  adopted,  and  issued  these  conditions,  in  re- 
lation to  where  the  authority  for  the  conduct  of  work 
rests. 

Here,  as  in  the  attempt  at  clasaification,  it  is  plainly 
apparent  that  those  who  are  engaged  to  do  and  per- 
form labor  cannot  be  accorded  the  right  to  determine 
when  and  how  work  shall  be  done.  If  they  desire  to 
so  determine  they  must  become  responsible  for  the 
result  of  such  determination,  and  it  is  plain  tliat  they 
cannot  be  so  responsible  and  remain  employees  with 
employees'  surety  of  payment  for  services  rendered. 

It  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  tlie  original  propo- 
sition from  the  owner  may  be  of  such  a  character  as 
to  render  the  observance  of  these  sweeping  propo- 
sitions a  suflicient  obstacle  to  the  undertaking  itself, 
and  thus  deprive  contractor  and  workman  alike  of 
opportunity  to  do  business. 

The  condition  or  rule  as  to  wages  repeats  the  incon- 
sistency of  fixing  a  minimum  rate  on  the  assumption 
that  the  person  responsible  can  accommodate  himself 
to  any  grade  of  eSiciency  at  a  uniform  rate  of  wages, 
and  that  an  ordinary  workman  must  go  indefinitely 
without  work  because  no  one  will  employ  him  at  an 
arbitrary  minimum  rate  of  wages. 

The  variations  of  humanity,  which  result  in  unequal 
degrees  of  efllciency,  cannot  be  obliterated  by  any 
such  process,  and  the  only  result  observable  from  such 
processes  thus  far  is  a  general  and  serious  reduction 
of  eflBciency  all  along  the  line,  a  result  which  menaces 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  community  —  wage-workers, 
employers,  and  owners  alike. 

Wages  should  depend  upon  what  is  delivered  in 
exchange  for  them,  and  not  upon  an  upset  price  fixed 
without  authority  and  with  no  recognition  of  the 
principles  underlying  all  service. 

With  the  condition  as  to  payment  of  wages,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  intended  to  indicate  that  the  wage-worker  is 
entitled  to  his  pay  for  work  performed  at  least  as 
often  as  once  a  week,  we  are  wholly  in  agreement, 
but  again  this  is  practically  a  rehearsal  of  prevailing 
custom  in  this  vicinity.  The  attempt,  however,  to 
arbitrarily  fix  a  certain  day  of  the  week  and  hour  of 
the  day  for  such  payment  of  wages,  and  to  accom- 
pany this  with  a  declaration  that  a  fine  shall  be 
attached  for  non-payment  on  that  day  and  at  that 
hour,  as  well  as  other  fines  or  penalties  for  other 
failures,  is  to  unnecessaril}'  invite  friction  and  to 
encourage  unpleasant  relations  between  employer 
and  employed  which  cannot  but  be  harmful  and  will 
immediately  act  as  an  obstacle  to  increase  of  oppor- 
tunity of  work. 

Conditions  do  not  exist  in  this  city  which  warrant 
such  violent  attempts  at  adjustment. 

Should  employers  undertake  to  fix  penalties  and 
enforce  fines  for  non-performance  on  the  part  of  the 
workmen  in  addition  to  the  natural  and  proper  meas- 
ure of  discontinuing  the  service  of  delinquent  work- 
men, we  apprehend  that  loud  outcry  of  injustice  would 
be  raised  by  these  verj'  combinations  which  now  at- 
tempt to  penalize  and  fine  the  emploj-er. 

Anj'  person  has  the  right  to  decline  to  work  under 
conditions  which  he  does  not  approve,  but  bej-ond 
this  the  range  of  his  prerogatives  is  limited  He  can 
neither  determine  wages,  or  hours,  or  conditions  of 
service  for  others,  nor  enforce  penalties  on  them. 

The  condition  in  relation  to  giving  preference  in 
employment  to  members  of  the  unions  in  question  is 
wholly  improper. 

Had  employers  and  workmen  combined  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  organization  to  which  none  would 
be  admitted  save  those  who  had  attained  to  a  certain 
degree  of  skill,  it  would  even  then  be  a  serious  men- 
ace to  inherent,  constitutional  rights  of  the  individual, 
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to  take,  or  assent  to,  any  action  winch  would  tend  to 
give  preference  to  members  of  such  an  organization 
as  against  those  of  equal  skill  outside  the  body ;  but 
when  this  preference  is  to  be  accorded  to  members  of 
organizations  which  do  not,  j^orhaps  cannot,  make  re- 
quirements as  to  skill,  then  the  impropriety  and  dan- 
ger is  immeasurably  increased. 

The  added  fact  that  multitudes  of  men  are  members 
of  these  organizations  under  pressure  and  not  because 
they  approve  of  them,  that  these  men  rarely  attend 
the  meetings,  and  that  the  conduct  of  affairs  is  in  the 
hands  of  an  element  that  seeks  to  discover  grievances 
rather  than  encourage  skill  and  faithful  performance 
of  service,  is  sullicient  indication  that  no  reliance  can 
be  placed  upon  the  representative  character  of  these 
bodies. 

The  condition  to  the  effect  that  the  business  agent 
of  the  unions  shall  not  be  interfered  with,  etc. ;  in  other 
words,  shall  bo  allowed  to  visit  work  without  ob- 
struction, needs  but  this  comment :  R\isiness  men  are 
always  entitled  to  exclude  from  their  premises  all 
persons  other  th.in  those  wiih  whom  they  h.ave  busi- 
ness. Contractors  should  adhere  to  this  rule  most 
rigidly ;  there  is  and  can  he  no  reason  for  permitting 
any  one  to  intrude  upon  another's  premises  for  pur- 
poses entirely  distinct  from  those  of  the  person  in 
authority,  and  the  intrusion  and  consequent  interrup- 
tion of  work  and  disturbance  of  authority  is  contrary 
to  sound  business  principles. 

We  advise  our  members,  and  contractors  generally, 
to  protest  against  these  or  similar  encroachments,  and 
to  avoid  any  direct  or  indirect  entanglement  in  re- 
sponsibility for  such  processes.  If  any  one  be  com- 
pelled by  circumstances  to  accommodate  himself 
temporarily  to  such  artificial  market  or  to  such  arti- 
ficial conditions,  he  should  publish  the  circumstances 
and  lot  responsibility  for  such  disturbances  rest  where 
it  belongs,  but  when  the  time  comes,  he  should  ac- 
tively resist  the  conditions  sought  to  be  imposed. 
[Adopted  July  6,  lOO.'i.] 

Ijabor  Troatlos. 

On  April  15,  1004,  France  and  Italy  entered  into  an 
agreement  for  the  protection  of  workingmen.  The 
Jirst  proposition  for  this  treaty  was  made  in  February, 
1902,  by  the  French  ambassador  at  Home;  in  January, 
1904,  otiicial  negotiations  wore  opened  by  representa- 
tives of  the  two  governments,  and  the  covenant,  signed 
in  April,  was  prepared.  For  some  time  France  had 
been  urging  the  adoption,  in  neighboring  countries, 
of  such  legislation  as  should  raise  conditions  of  em- 
ployment more  nearly  to  the  standard  existing  in 
France,  and  thereby  lessen  the  disaetrotis  effects, 
upon  French  industries,  of  competition  with  coun- 
tries where  labor  legislation  is  less  advanced,  and 
wliere,  in  particular,  the  number  of  hours  constitut- 
ing a  day's  work  is  greater  than  in  France  and  but 
slight  restrictions  are  placed  upon  the  employment 
of  women  and  children. 

The  agreonient  between  Italy  and  France  gives  to 
each  party  the  protection  most  desired.     By  obtaining 
from  Italy  the  assurance  of  reform  in  labor  legislation    i 
and  of  effective  labor  inspection  and  enforcement  of    | 
laws,  especially  those  affecting  women  and  children, 
France  has  guaranteed  protection  to  its  industries ;    , 
while  by  the  agreement  the  200,000  or  more  Italians    \ 
employed  in  France  are  granted  the  benelifs  of  the 
French  laws  on  insurance  and  savings. 

The  text  of  the  treaty  follows  : 

Article  1.  Negotiations  shall  be  entered  upon  at 
Paris,  after  the  ratification  of  the  present  agreement, 
for  the  conclusion  of  arrangements  based  upon  the 
principles  hereinafter  set  forth,  and  destined  to  regxi- 


late  the  details  of  their  application,  —  exception  being 
made  for  the  arrangement  relative  to  tlie  Postal  Sav- 
ings Bank  of  Italy  and  the  National  Savings  l<ank  of 
France,  provided  for  under  paragraph  <t  below,  which 
shall  be  annexed  to  the  agreement. 

(I.  Funds  deposited  as  s.avings  in  the  Postal  Savings 
Pank  of  Italy,  or  in  the  National  Savings  Bank  of 
Fr!\nee,  may,  upon  demand  of  tlio  persons  interested, 
be  transferred  without  expense  from  one  bank  to  the 
other,  each  of  these  banks  applying  to  the  deposits 
thus  transferred  the  general  rules  which  it  applies  to 
deposits  made  with  it  by  citizens. 

A  transfer  system,  on  analogous  bases,  may  be  in- 
stituted between  diverse  private  savings  banks  in  Italy 
and  France,  situated  in  large  industrial  centres  or  in 
frontier  cities  or  towns.  Without  allowing  wholly 
gratuitous  transfers,  the  system  shall  provide  for  the 
co-operation  of  the  postal  departments,  either  free  of 
charge  or  at  a  reduced  rate. 

1).  The  two  governments,  through  the  medium  of 
the  postal  departments  as  well  as  the  national  hanks, 
shallfacilitatethedepositingof  assessments  of  Italians,  ' 
residing  iu  France,  in  the  National  Provident  Fund  of 
Italy,  and  of  Frenchmen,  residing  in  It-aly,  in  the  Na- 
tional  Retirement  Pension  Fund  of  France.  They  sh.Hll 
facilitate  also  the  payment  iu  France  of  pensions  ac- 
quired, either  by  Italians  or  by  Frenchmen,  in  the 
Italian  national  fund,  and  vice  versa.  ^" 

c.  The  terms  of  .admission,  for  workingmen  of  ■ 
Italian  nationality,  to  the  acquirement  of  old-age  pen- 
sions and,  possibly,  of  disability  pensions  under  the 
general  system  of  workingmen's  retirement  pensions 
elabor.ated  by  the  French  Parliament,  as  well  as  the 
terms  of  participation,  for  workingmen  of  French 
nationality,  in  the  system  of  workingmen's  pensiona  . 
in  Italy,  shall  be  determined  immediately  after  the 
legislative  provisions  have  been  sanctioned  in  the 
contracting  countries. 

The  part  of  the  pension  corresponding  to  payments 
made  by  an  employee  or  to  reserves  from  his  wages 
shall  be  paid  to  him  integrally. 

Considering  the  part  of  the  pension  corresponding 
to  contributions  of  employers,  adjustment  shall  hB-^ 
made  in  establishing  the  terms  of  reciprocity. 

The  part  of  the  pension  to  be  paid,  contingently, 
from  the  public  treasury  shall  be  left  to  the  judgment 
of  each  State,  and  shall  he  paid  by  each  from  its  re- 
sources to  its  citizens  who  acquire  pensions  in  the 
other  country. 

The  two  contracting  States  shall  facilitjite,  through 
their  post^il  authorities,  as  well  as  through  the  retire- 
ment pension  funds,  the  payment  in  Italy  of  pensions 
acquired  in  France,  and  vice  versa. 

For  persons  who  have  worked  continuously  in  the 
two  countries  during  a  minimum  period,  to  be  de- 
termined, without  ftilfilling  in  either  country  the 
conditions  required  to  entitle  them  to  workingmen's 
pensions,  the  two  trovernments  shall  work  out  a 
special  system  for  the  acquiring  of  retirement  pen- 
sions. 

(/.  Workingmen  of  Italian  nationality,  victims,  in 
France,  of  accidents  resulting  from  their  employment, 
as  well  as  their  heirs  and  assigns  residing  in  France, 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  indemnities  as  French- 
men, and  vice  versa. 

Italians  drawing  pensions,  who  cease  to  reside  in 
France,  as  well  as  the  heirs  and  assigns  of  a  victim, 
who  were  not  residing  in  France  when  the  accident 
occurred,  shall  be  entitled  to  indemnities,  to  be  deter- 
mined. The  capital  for  these  indemnities,  estimated 
according  to  a  tiible  of  rates  annexed  to  the  agreement, 
shall  be  paid  into  the  Italian  National  Provident  Fimd 
to  insure  the  payment  of  the  pensions  through  it.    To 
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cover  the  risk  of  indemnity  to  the  heirs  and  assigns, 
not  residing  in  France,  of  Italian  worl<ingmen,  victims 
of  accidents,  the  National  Labor  Accident  Insurance 
Fund  of  Italy  shall  accept  also,  according  to  the  table 
agreed  upon,  the  second  insurances  of  French  iinder- 
writers  desirous  of  relieving  themselves  of  all  investi- 
gations and  proceedings  in  the  matter.  Correspond" 
ing  advantages  shall  be  provided  for  French  victims 
of  labor  accidents  in  Italy. 

e.  The  admission  of  Italian  workingmen,  in  France, 
to  institutions  for  insurance  or  assistance  in  case  of 
unemployment  subsidized  by  the  public  powers,  and 
the  admission  of  French  workingmen,  in  Italy,  to  In- 
stitutions of  the  same  nature,  shall  be  regulated,  as 
occasion  arises,  as  soon  as  legal  provisions  relative  to 
these  institutions  have  been  adopted  in  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

/.  Arrangements  provided  for  in  the  present  article 
shall  be  made  for  a  period  of  five  years.  The  two 
contracting  parties  shall  give  warning,  mutually,  one 
year  in  advance,  if  they  desire  to  end  the  agreement 
at  the  expiration  of  this  period.  If  such  notice  is  not 
given  the  agreement  shall  be  continued  from  year  to 
year,  by  tacit  confirmation. 

Art.  2.  a.  To  avoid  errors  or  false  declarations, 
the  two  governments  shall  determine  the  nature  of  the 
documents  to  be  presented  at  Italian  consulates  by 
young  Italians  employed  in  France,  as  well  as  the 
form  of  certificates  to  be  furnished  mayors  by  the 
said  consulates,  before  delivering  to  children  the  cer- 
tificate-books prescribed  by  the  laws  on  child  labor. 
Labor  inspectors  shall  cause  the  certificates  to  be  pro- 
duced at  each  visit;  they  shall  withdraw  certificate- 
books  illegally  held. 

b.  The  French  Government  shall  organize  protect- 
ive committees,  having  as  many  Italians  as  possible 
among  the  members,  from  the  industrial  districts 
where  are  employed,  in  large  numbers,  young  Ital- 
ians who  lodge  with  agents  rather  than  witli  tlieir  own 
families. 

c.  Corresponding  measures  shall  be  taken  for  the 
protection  of  young  Frenchmen  employed  in  Italy. 

Art.  3.  In  caseoneof  the  two  contracting  States,  or  a 
State  with  which  they  maintain  diplomatic  relations, 
should  take  the  initiative  in  calling  various  govern- 
ments to  an  international  conference  for  the  purpose 
of  unifying,  by  agreements,  certain  provisions  of 
laws  for  the  protection  of  workingmen,  the  adherence 
of  one  of  the  two  governments  to  the  project  for  a  con- 
ference would  entail  a  favorable  response  from  the 
other  government. 

Art.  4.  By  signing  this  agreement,  the  Italian 
Government  engages  to  complete,  throughout  the 
Kingdom,  and  more  especially  in  the  districts  where 
manufacturing  is  extensive,  the  organization  of  a  ser- 
vice of  inspection  operating  under  the  authority  of 
the  State  and  offering,  for  the  application  of  the 
laws,  guarantees  analogous  to  those  presented  by 
the  service  of  labor  inspection  in  France. 

The  inspectors  shall  cause  existing  laws  relative  to 
the  employment  of  women  and  children  to  be  ob- 
served, and  notably  the  provisions  concerning:  (1) 
Prohibition  of  night  work ;  (2)  age  of  admission  to 
employment  in  industrial  establishments ;  (3)  daily 
hours  of  labor;  (4)  obligatory  allowance  of  one  day 
of  rest  each  week. 

The  Italian  Government  engages  to  publish  a  detailed 
yearly  report  on  the  application  of  the  laws  and  regu- 
lations relating  to  employment  of  women  and  children ; 
the  French  Government  makes  the  same  engagement. 

The  Italian  Government,  moreover,  declares  its 
intention  of  studying  and  gradually  effecting  the 
reduction  of  the  working-day  for  women  in  industry. 


Art.  5.  Each  of  the  two  contracting  parties  reserves 
the  right  to  dissolve  this  agreement  and  the  arrange- 
ments provided  for  in  article  one,  at  any  time,  by 
making  known  its  intention  one  year  in  advance,  if 
it  is  convinced  that  the  legislation  relating  to  the 
employment  of  women  and  children  has  not  been 
respected  by  the  other  party,  on  the  points  named 
in  paragraph  two  of  article  four,  either  for  lack  of 
proper  inspection  or  because  of  exemptions  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  law,  or  because  the  legislator  shall 
have  lessened  the  protection  to  workingmen  ordered 
upon  these  points. 

Art.  6.  The  present  agreement  shall  be  ratified 
and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  at  Home  as 
early  as  possible. 

The  protocol,  signed  also  on  April  15,  1904,  states 
that  the  French  law  on  the  employment  of  women  and 
children  referred  to  in  article  five  of  the  agreement  is 
the  law  of  November  2,  1802,  modified  by  article  one 
of  the  law  of  March  30,  1900.  It  was  understood, 
however,  that  the  modifications  of  this  law  as  adopted 
by  the  French  Senate,  March  24,  1904,  should,  upon 
taking  effect,  replace  those  above  mentioned  with  re- 
spect to  the  provisions  of  article  five  of  the  agree- 
ment. 

The  Italian  law  on  the  employment  of  women  and 
children,  referred  to  in  article  five  of  the  agreement, 
is  the  law  of  June  29,  1902.  —  Musee  Social,  Annates, 
Paris,  May,  1904. 

On  July  6,  1904,  a  law  was  passed  in  Italy  giving 
full  effect  to  the  above  agreement.  Ratifications  hav- 
ing been  exchanged  on  September  21,  at  Rome,  the 
French  Government,  by  a  decree  dated  October  8, 1904, 
rendered  executory  both  the  agreement  and  the  ar- 
rangement relative  to  transfers  between  the  National 
Savings  Fund  of  France  and  the  Postal  Savings  Fund 
of  Italy. 

This  arrangement  (signed  April  15,  1904)  provides 
for  the  gratuitous  transfer  of  deposits  to  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  1,500  francs  ($290)  from  one  fund  to 
the  other,  the  transfers  being  made  through  the  post- 
ofiices  having  charge,  in  each  country,  of  the  postal 
fund  service,  and  deposits  being  subject  to  all  the  reg- 
ulations, laws,  decrees,  and  orders  affecting  the  fund 
to  which  they  are  transferred.  Persons  holding  books 
in  either  fund  may,  without  expense,  obtain  the  pay- 
ment in  either  country  of  sums  deposited  in  tlie  other 
country.  Interest  upon  sums  transferred  from  one 
fund  to  the  other  shall  be  paid,  to  the  end  of  the 
month  in  which  the  demand  for  transfer  is  made,  by 
the  fund  holding  the  money  at  the  time  of  demand, 
and  from  the  first  day  of  the  following  mouth  interest 
shall  be  paid  by  the  fund  accepting  the  transfer.  At 
the  end  of  each  month  an  account  of  the  mutual  in- 
debtedness of  the  National  Savings  Fund  of  France 
and  the  Postal  Savings  Fund  of  Italy  for  the  opera- 
tions of  the  savings  fund  service  shall  be  rendered 
and  verified,  and  the  proper  settlement  made  with  the 
least  possible  delay.  The  two  funds  shall  jointly 
adopt  measures  for  the  execution  of  this  arrange- 
ment; and  either  party  may,  if  forced  by  uncontrol- 
able  circumstances,  suspend  the  application  of  the 
agreement  in  whole  or  in  part,  due  notice  of  the  in- 
tention to  suspend  having  been  given  through  the 
diplomatic  service.  This  arrangement  shall  remain 
in  force  five  years  unless  the  agreement  to  which  it 
applies  is  dissolved,  and  it  may  be  altered  under  the 
same  rule  as  the  aigteQvaent.  —  Bulletin  de  V  Office  du 
Travail,  Paris,  October,  1904. 

The  influence  of  the  French-Italian  treaty  of  April 
15, 1904, has  been  manifested  already.    Several  powers. 
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in  renewing  commercial  treaties,  have  signified  the 
intention  of  entering  into  similar  agreements.  The 
commercial  treaty  between  Italy  and  Switzerland, 
concluded  July  13,  1904,  contains  the  following  ar- 
ticle : 

The  contracting  parties  engage  to  investigate  the 
treatment  of  Italian  worliingmen  in  Switzerland  and 
Swiss  worliingmen  in  Italy  in  regard  to  workingmen's 
InBurance,  for  the  purpose  of  assuring,  by  suitable 
arrangements,  to  worliingmen  of  either  nationality, 
in  the  other  coiintry,  such  treatment  as  shall  allow 
them,  as  nearly  as  possible,  equivalent  advantages. 


The  same  provision,  identically,  is  made  in  the 
agreement  of  December  3,  190-t,  by  which  Germany 
and  Italy  renewed  their  commercial  treaty  adopted 
December  fi,  1891.  On  January  19,  1905,  iu  the  re- 
newal of  the  commercial  treaty  of  December  6, 1891, 
between  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  an  article 
was  inserted  providing  for  the  investigation  of  the 
treatment  of  workingmen  in  both  countries,  with  a 
view  to  regulating  conditions  of  labor  as  well  as  pro- 
viding uniform  arrangements,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
as  to  workingmen's  insurance. — Bulletin  de  l' Office 
liti  Travail,  Paris,  February,  1905 . 
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\The  Bureau  does  not  necessarily  indorse  any  of  the  vietos  or  opinions  printed  tinder  this  headi^ig, 
its  object  being  rather  to  j^resent  diverse  vietos  on  labor  questions,  leaving  the  reader  to  draw  his  indi- 
vidual conclusions  from  the  testimony  or  infor7nation  supplied.  The  comments,  as  a  rule,  are  presented 
in  a  condensed  form;  the  titles  of  books,  magazines,  and  newsjmpers,  from  which  extracts  are  made, 
folloio  the  articles,  the  date  of  j^ublication,  when  knoion,  being  also  given."] 
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THE  LABOR  LAW,  NEW  YORK. 
Article  VIII. 

Bakeries  and  Confectionery  Establishments. 
Section  110.  Hours  of  labor  in  bakeries  and  con- 
fectionery  establishments. 

111.  Drainage  and  plumbing  of  buildings 

and  rooms  occupied  by  bakeries. 

112.  Requirements  as  to  rooms,  furniture, 

utensils  and  mauufactured  prod- 
ucts. 

113.  Wash-rooms    and   closets;    sleeping 

places. 

114.  Inspection  of  bakeries. 

115.  Notice  requiring  alterations. 

§  110.  Hours  of  labor  in  bakeries  and  confection- 
ery establishments.  —  No  employee  shall  be  required 
or  permitted  to  work  in  a  biscuit,  bread  or  cake 
bakery  or  confectionery  establishment  more  than 
sixty  hours  in  any  one  week,  or  more  than  ten 
hours  in  any  one  day,  unless  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  shorter  work  day  on  the  last  day  of  the 
week ;  nor  more  hours  in  any  one  week  than  will 
make  an  average  of  ten  hours  per  day  for  the  num- 
ber of  days  during  such  week  in  which  such  em- 
ployee shall  work. 

Source.  — Ij.  1895,  ch.  518,  §  1,  as  amended  by  L. 
1896,  ch.  672. 

§  111.  Drainage  and  plumbing  of  buildings  and 
rooms  occupied  by  bakeries.  —  AH  buildings  or 
rooms  occupied  as  biscuit,  bread,  pie  or  cake 
bakeries  shall  l)c  drained  and  plumbed  in  a  manner 
conducive  to  the  proper  and  healthful  sanitary 
condition  thereof,  and  shall  be  constructed  with  air 
shafts,  windows  or  ventilating  pijies,  sutlic^ient  to 
Insure  ventilation.  The  factoi-y  inspector  may 
direct  the  i)ropcr  drainage,  plumbing  and  ventila- 
tion of  such  rooms  or  buildings.  No  cellar  or 
basement  not  now  used  for  a  bakery  shall  here- 


after be  so  occupied  or  used,  unless  the  proprietor 
shall  comply  with  the  sanitary  provisions  of  this 
article. 

Source.  —  L.  1895,  ch.  518,  §  2,  as  amended  by  L. 
1896,  ch.  672. 

§  1 12.  Requirements  as  to  rooms,  furniture,  uten- 
sils and  manufactured  products.  —  Every  room 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  flour  or  meal  food 
products  shall  be  at  least  eight  feet  in  height  and 
shall  have,  if  deemed  necessary  by  the  factory  in- 
spector, an  impermeable  floor  constructed  of  ce- 
ment, or  of  tiles  laid  in  cement,  or  an  additional 
flooring  of  wood  properly  saturated  with  linseed 
oil.  The  side  walls  of  such  rooms  shall  be  plas- 
tered or  wainscoted.  The  factory  inspector  may 
require  the  side  walls  and  ceiling  to  be  white- 
washed, at  least  once  in  three  months.  He  may 
also  require  the  woodwork  of  such  walls  to  be 
painted.  The  furniture  and  utensils  shall  be  so 
arranged  as  to  be  readily  cleansed  and  not  prevent 
the  proper  cleaning  of  any  part  of  a  room.  The 
manufactured  flour  or  meal  food  products  shall  be 
kept  in  dry  and  airy  rooms  so  arranged  that  the 
floors,  shelves  and  all  other  facilities  for  storing 
the  same  can  be  properly  cleaned.  No  domestic 
animals,  except  cats,  shall  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
a  room  used  as  a  l)iscuit,  l)read,  pie  or  cake  bakery, 
or  any  room  in  such  bakery  where  flour  or  meal 
products  are  stored. 

Source.  — T,.  1895,  ch.  518,  §§  3,  4,  as  amended  by 
L.  1896,  ch.  672. 

§  7i5.  Wash-room  and  closets;  sleeping  places. — 
Every  such  bakery  shall  be  provided  with  a  proper 
wash-room  and  water-closet  or  water-closets  apart 
from  the  bakeroom,  or  rooms  where  the  manufac- 
ture of  such  food  product  is  conducted,  and  no 
water-closet,  earth-closet,  privy  or  ash-pit  shall  be 
within  or  connected  directly  with  the  bake-room  of 
any  baker}',  hotel  or  public  restaurant. 

No  person  shall  sleep  in  a  room  occupied  as  a 


*  See  Decision  in  Bulletin  No.  36,  June,  190,5,  pp.  1.52-154. 
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bake-rooni.  Sleeping  i)la(;c8  for  Hie  persons  em- 
ployed in  tlie  bakery  shall  be  separate  from  the 
rooms  where  flour  or  meal  food  produ<;t8  are  manu- 
factured or  stored.  If  the  sleeping  places  are  on  the 
same  lloor  where  such  ])roduet3  are  manufactured, 
stored  or  sold,  the  factory  inspector  may  insiieet  and 
order  them  put  in  a  proper  sanitary  condition. 

Source.  —  !^.  1895,  ch.  518,  §§  5,  (i,  as  amended  by 
L.  1896,  ch.  ()7'2. 

§  114.  Jnspectio7i  of  bakeries.  — The  factory  iu- 
epector  shall  cause  all  bakeries  to  be  inspected. 
If  it  be  found  upon  such  inspection  that  the  bakeries 
so  inspecteil  are  constructed  and  conducted  incom- 
pliance with  the  i)roTisions  of  this  chapter,  the 
factory  inspector  shall  issue  a  certificate  to  the 
persons  owning  or  conducting  such  bakeries. 

Source.  — Ij.  1895,  ch.  518,  §  8,  as  amended  by  L. 
1896,  ch.  672.  The  portion  of  the  former  section 
fixing  the  number  of  inspectors  is  contained  in 
§61,  ante. 

§  113.  Notice  requiring  alterations.  —  If,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  factory  inspector,  alterations  are 
required  in  or  upon  premises  occupied  and  used 
as  bakeries,  in  order  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  this  article,  a  written  notice  shall  be  served 
by  him  upon  the  owner,  agent  or  lessee  of  such 
premises,  either  personally  or  bj'  mail,  requiring 
such  alterations  to  be  made  within  sixty  days  after 
such  service,  and  such  alterations  shall  be  made 
accordingly. 

Source.  — 'L.  1895,  ch.  518,  §  9,  as  amended  by  L. 
1896,  ch.  672. 

Comment  on  Decision. 

When  the  provision  of  the  labor  law  of  New 
York,  limiting  the  hours  of  employment  in  bakeries 
to  sixty  in  any  one  week  or  ten  in  any  one  day, 
came  for  enforcement  before  the  courts  of  that 
State  in  the  case  of  the  People  v.  Lochner,  the 
judicial  decisions  on  the  validity  of  legislation, 
fixing  maximum  numbers  of  hours  of  labor  in 
in<lustrial  employments,  stood  as  follows  : 

In  1876,  the  statutory  restriction  of  woman  labor 
in  factories  to  sixty  hours  per  week  had  been  sus- 
tained in  Massachusetts  (Com.  v.  Hamilton  Mfg. 
Co.,  120  Mass.  383).  In  1880,  an  ordinance  of  San 
Francisco  requiring  the  cessation  of  labor  on  the 
part  of  bakers  from  Saturday  evening  to  Sunday 
morning  was  held  to  be  invalid  as  special  legis- 
lation (ex.  p.  Westerfleld,  556  Cal.  .550).  In  1894,  an 
act  of  Nebraska  of  1891,  establishing  an  eight  hour 
day  for  all  classes  of  mechanics,  servants,  and 
laborers,  excepting  those  engaged  in  farm  or  do- 
mestic labor,  was  declared  unconstitutional  (Low 
V.  Rees  Printing  Co.,  41  Nebr.  127),  while  in  1902,  a 
statute  of  that  State  similar  to  that  of  Massachu- 
setts first  mentioned  (applying  to  women  only), 
was  sustained  (Wenham  v.  State,  65  Nebr.  894).  In 
1895,  an  act  of  Illinois  of  1893,  forbidding  the  em- 
ployment of  females  in  factories  for  more  than 
eight  hours  in  any  one  day,  or  forty-eight  hours 
in  any  one  week,  was  held  invalid  (Ritchie  v. 
People,  155  111.  98).  In  1896,  a  statute  of  Utah, 
limiting  the  hours  of  labor  in  mines  or  under- 
ground workings  or  in  smelting  or  refining  es- 
tablishments to  eight  per  day,  was  sustained 
(Holden  v.  Hardy,  14  Utah  71),  and  the  decision 
affirmed  by  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  in  1898 
(169  U.  S.  366);  notwithstanding  this,  in  1899,  a 
similar  act  of  Colorado  was  declared  unconstitu- 
tional (Re  Morgan,  26  Colo.  415).  A  law  limiting 
the  hours  of  employment  by  State  or  munici- 
palities, or  by  contractors  engaged  on  public  or 


municipal  works,  to  eight  per  day  had  l>een  up- 
held in  Kansas  in  1899  and  1902  (Re  Dalton,  61 
Kan.  275,  State  r.  Atkin,  64  Kan.  174),  while  a 
similar  law  was  held  unconstitutional  in  Ohio  In 
1902  (Cleveland  r.  Construction  Co.,  67  O.  197) ;  but 
in  1903  the  Kansas  decision  was  allirmed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  (Atkin  r.  Kan- 
sas, 191U.  S.  207). 

While  in  many  of  the  decisions  that  were  adverse 
to  the  legislation,  the  argument  of  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  hiws  had  considerable,  if  not  con- 
trolling, weight  with  the  courts,  the  constitutional 
right  of  liberty  was  in  all  of  them  emphasized ;  and 
even  the  courts,  which  supported  the  acts,  were  by 
no  means  inclined  to  surrender  the  right  of  the 
individual  to  contract  for  work  and  services  to  the 
unlimited  discretion  of  the  legislature;  they  merely 
conceded  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  interfere 
by  regulation  of  hours,  where  long  continued  work 
might  be  reasonably  believed  to  be  detrimental  to 
the  health  of  the  employees.  It  was  only  with 
regard  to  public  works  and  contracts  that  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Kansas,  and,  following  it,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  had  admitted 
the  legislative  power  to  be  absolute. 

In  view  of  the  decisions  mentioned,  it  can  not  be 
said  that  the  courts  of  New  York,  in  pronouncing 
upon  the  validity  of  the  baker's  law,  were  con- 
fronted by  a  clear  preponderance  of  authority. 
Even  considering  the  decision  in  Holden  v.  Hardy 
to  be  directly  in  point,  they  were  free  to  depart 
from  the  construction  given  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment, and  to  interpret  the  similar  or  identical  pro- 
visions of  the  State  Constitution  less  favorably  to 
the  claims  of  legislative  power. 

It  was,  thus,  in  the  independent  exercise  of  their 
judgment  that  the  Appellate  Division,  as  well  as 
the  Court  of  Appeals  (by  bare  majorities,  it  is  true), 
sustained  the  validity  of  the  law.  They  found  in  it 
a  legitimate  e.xercise  of  the  police  power,  justified 
by  the  tendency  of  the  act  to  reduce  the  risk  of 
injury  from  excessive  labor  to  the  health  of  a  class 
of  employees  working  under  conditions  less  sani- 
tary than  those  of  most  other  occupations  (People 
V.  Lochner,  73  App.  Div.  120,  177  N.  Y.  145). 

By  the  narrow  margin  of  one  vote,  to  which  we 
have  become  accustomed  in  important  constitu- 
tional cases,  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  has  re- 
versed the  decisions  of  the  New  York  courts  of  all 
resorts,  and  declared  the  limitation  of  hours  of  labor, 
sought  to  be  imposed  by  the  act  in  question,  to  be 
contrary  to  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

The  importance  of  the  decision  is  obvious,  for  it 
is  the  first  time  that  the  Supreme  Court,  in  a  case 
not  involving  interstate  relations,  enforces  a  con- 
stitutional right  of  liberty  of  contract  against  the 
exercise  of  the  police  power  on  the  part  of  the  State, 
in  opposition  to  the  judgment  of  the  courts  of  that 
State  that  such  power  was  legitimately  exercised. 

The  authority  of  the  tribunal  which  has  rendered 
the  decision  does  not  forbid  an  inquiry  into  its 
soundness,  as  tested  either  by  precedent,  by  the 
force  of  its  reasoning,  or  by  the  established  prin- 
ciples of  constitutional  law.  It  is,  moreover,  neces- 
sary to  determine  the  precise  import  of  the  case, 
and  to  attempt  to  estimate  its  bearing  upon  exist- 
ing and  future  legislation. 


Was  there  any  precedent  which  should  have  con- 
trolled the  decision  of  the  court?  The  case  of 
Holden  V.  Hardy  was  most  nearly  in  point.    The 
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act  there  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  agreed 
with  the  New  York  law  in  the  number  of  hours 
limited  (sixty  per  weelc,  or  ten  per  day),  and  in 
singling  out  for  regulation  a  certain  class  of  em- 
ployees. The  Utah  act  contained  an  emergency 
clause,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  New  York 
statute,  and  some  stress  is  laid  upon  this  difference 
by  the  prevailing  opinion.  But  the  emergency 
clause  was  not  in  any  way  controlling  in  Holden 
V.  Hardy,  being  barely  mentioned  in  the  opinions. 
Emergencies  where  life  or  property  is  in  imminent 
danger  are  of  not  uncommon  occurrence  in  mines, 
but  almost  unheard  of  in  bakeries.  If  provisions 
for  remote  and  improbable  contingencies  were  to 
be  held  essential  to  the  exercise  of  tlie  police  power, 
how  many  of  our  healtli  and  safety  statutes  could 
stand  the  test?  If  such  cases  can  not  be  taken  care 
of  by  construction  of  the  law,  may  they  not  be  left 
safely  to  the  good  sense  of  the  prosecuting  authori- 
ties, or  to  the  power  of  the  jury  to  acquit?  The  ab- 
sence of  the  emergency  clause  can,  therefore,  not 
be  seriously  relied  upon  to  distinguish  Holden  v. 
Hardy  from  Lochner  ?•.  New  York. 

In  order  to  reconcile  the  two  decisions,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  find  a  suflQcient  and  controlling  difference 
in  the  classes  of  employments  to  which  the  acts  of 
Utah  and  New  York  respectively  applied.  The  case 
of  Holden  r.  Hardy  concerned  a  miner;  but  the  act 
applied  also  to  smelting  and  refining  works  and  was 
sustained  in  toto.  Smelting  and  bakery  establish- 
ments have  this  in  common,  that  they  vitiate  the 
air,  the  former  by  noxious  gases  and  minute  par- 
ticles of  metal,  the  latter  by  the  dust  of  flour  and 
excessive  heat;  in  either  case  it  is  conceded  that  the 
respiratory  organs  are  unfavorably  affected.  The 
decision  in  Holden  v.  Hardy  did  not  require  the  ex- 
istence of  imminent  and  inevitable  prejudice  to 
health;  the  court  deemed  it  sufficient  to  say  that, 
"The  legislature  had  adjudged  that  a  limitation  is 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  the 
employees,  and  there  are  reasonable  grounds  for 
believing  that  such  determination  is  supported  by 
the  facts."     (169  U.  S.  398.) 

If,  then,  the  cases  are  to  be  distinguished,  it  must 
be  that  in  the  New  York  case  there  were  no  reason- 
able grounds  for  such  belief.  But  assuming  that 
there  was  reasonable  ground  to  doubt,  can  we  fairly 
speak  of  an  absence  of  reasonable  ground  for  be- 
lief, when,  to  the  majority  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
of  New  York,  the  evidence  of  special  risk  of  disease 
seemed  sufficient?  If,  in  view  of  the  striking  paral- 
lelism of  the  two  cases,  it  is  possible  for  INIr.  Justice 
Peckham  to  say:  "There  is  nothing  in  Holden  v. 
Hardy  which  covers  the  case  now  before  us,"  our 
confidence  in  the  value  of  precedents  must  be  seri- 
ously shaken. 

When  we  compare  the  attitude  of  the  judges  who 
sat  on  both  cases,  we  find  that  the  two  dissenting 
judges  in  Holden  v.  Hardy  (Brewer  and  Peckham), 
now  help  to  make  up  the  majority  in  Lochner  v. 
New  York,  and  one  of  them  (Peckham)  writes  the 
prevailing  opinion ;  two  of  the  judges  now  dissent- 
ing (Harlan  and  White)  were  with  the  majority  in 
Iloldeu  V.  Hardy,  while  two  justices  (Justice  Brown 
who  wrote  the  opinion  in  Holden  r.  Hardy,  and  the 
Chief  Justice)  are  in  both  cases  to  be  found  on  the 
majority  side.*  If  it  may  be  permitted  to  doubt 
whether  the  two  dissenting  judges  in  Holden  v. 
Hardy  were  quite  willing  to  accept  the  full  con- 
sequences of  that  decision,  attention  must  still  be 


called  to  the  fact  that  two  of  the  justices  of  the 
court  held  the  law  of  New  York  unconstitutional, 
after  having  sustained  the  act  of  Utah.  Notwith- 
standing this,  the  writer  of  the  present  article  feels 
bound  to  express  the  opinion  that  a  faithful  adher- 
ence to  the  doctrine  of  Holden  v.  Hardy  should  have 
led  to  a  decision  sustaining  the  law  in  Lochner  v. 
New  York. 

II. 

Assuming,  however,  that  Holden  v.  Hardy  did 
not  control  the  present  case,  we  proceed  to  ask: 
Was  there  any  established  principle  or  practice 
that  should  have  led  the  Supreme  Court  to  yield 
its  own  judgment,  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  the 
legislation  in  question,  either  to  that  of  the  State 
courts,  or  to  that  of  the  legislature? 

At  this  day,  the  power  of  a  court  of  last  resort  to 
form  an  independent  judgment  upon  the  validity 
of  legislation  is  not  to  be  drawn  in  question;  its 
exercise  is,  on  the  contrary,  claimed  to  be  a  solemn 
duty;  yet  it  is  also  true  that  at  all  times  the  courts 
have  disclaimed  the  right  or  power  to  condemn  a 
legislative  policy  on  the  ground  of  its  being  inex- 
pedient, unwise,  or  even  inequitable. 

In  the  domain  of  the  police  power,  however,  it 
has  been  found  extremely  difficult  to  maintain 
with  strictness  the  line  between  law  and  policy, 
between  the  wisdom  and  validity  of  a  measure,  be- 
tween individual  libertyandgovernmental  power — 
and  there  has  been  a  marked  tendency  for  courts  to 
constitute  themselves  into  censors  of  the  legislative 
power,  and  to  nullify  statutes  that  were  contrary 
to  their  own  views  of  sound  and  free  government. 
The  result  of  this  tendency  has  been  a  growing  un- 
certainty as  to  the  limits  of  legislative  power  in  the 
control  of  economic  and  social  interests. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  had 
hitherto  done  nothing  to  increase  this  uncertainty. 
It  had  uniformly  stood  by  the  decisions  of  the 
courts  of  last  resort  of  the  States  in  cases  involving 
the  constitutionality  of  labor  legislation. 

There  had,  of  course,  been  no  occasion  to  review 
State  decisions  declaring  such  laws  to  be  contrary 
to  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  since  they  are  not 
reached  by  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  It  is  thus  all  the  moi"e  noteworthy 
that  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  indorsed  a 
construction  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  which 
allowed  the  maintenance  of  police  regulations 
deemed  wise  or  necessary  by  the  State?. 

The  cases  are  recent  and  well  known :  Holden  v. 
Hardy  (169  U.  S.  366),  sustaining  the  limitation  of 
hours  of  labor;  Petit  v.  Minnesota  (177  U.  S.  164), 
supporting  the  prohibition  of  the  Sunday  work  of 
barbers;  Knoxville  Iron  Co.  v.  Harbison  (1S3  U.  S. 
13),  affirming  the  validity  of  truck  legislation;  and 
Atkin  ?'.  Kansas  (191  U.  S.  207),  upholding  State 
control  of  the  conditions  of  employment  on  public 
contracts. 

This  attitude  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  been  in- 
fluenced by  an  important  and  obvious  considera- 
tion. A  decision  of  a  State  court,  even  of  last  resort, 
giving  an  unduly  wide  scope  to  the  rights  of  liberty 
or  of  property  as  against  the  legislative  power,  is 
inconclusive  in  so  far  as  it  interprets  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment;  and  although  its  construction 
of  the  State  Constitution  is  conclusive,  that  Consti- 
tution can  be  changed  with  comparative  facility, 
so  as  to  establish  the  legislative  power  which  the 
court  has  denied.    Thus  the  decision  in  Colorado, 


*  Justices  Day  and  Holmes  were  not  on  the   bench  when  Holilcn  v.  Hardy  was  decided;  Justice 
McKenna  was  on  the  bench  when  the  case  was  decided,  but  not  when  it  was  argued. 
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declaring  the  eifrht-Iiour  law  of  that  State  invalid, 
has  led  to  a  constitutional  amendment  san(;tioning 
such  lef^islation;  and  an  amendment  is  pending  in 
New  Yoii;,  wliicli  is  to  give  to  the  legislature  the 
control  over  the  rate  of  wages  on  public  contracts 
that  was  denied  to  it  by  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

But  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  interpret- 
ing the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  prejudice  of 
legislative  [lOwer,  not  only  nullifies  State  constitu- 
tional amendments  seeking  to  neutralize  the  effect 
of  decisions  of  State  courts,  luit,  in  its  turn,  would 
be  practically  irreversible  were  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  future  to  consider  itself  bound  by  its  own 
decisions,  for  the  difliculties  In  the  way  of  chang- 
ing the  Fourteenth  Amendment  are  almost  insuper- 
able. That  amendment  ought,  therefore,  to  be  in- 
terpreted so  as  to  enforce  only  that  fundamental 
law  qiiod  semper,  quod  nhique,  qnod  ah  omnibus, 
which  is  uniformly  recognized  as  binding  Ijy  civil- 
ized nations  —  tliat  justice  which  protects  the  vested 
rights  of  property  and  the  essentials  of  remedial 
procedure. 

And  this  had  been  the  controlling  consideration 
in  the  previous  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Nowhere  has  this  been  expressed  more  clearly 
than  in  Holden  r.  Hardy,  where  the  court  says 
"...  while  the  cardinal  principles  of  justice  are 
immutable  .  .  .  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  necessarily  and  to  a  large  extent 
inflexible  and  exceedingly  difBcult  of  amendment, 
should  not  be  so  construed  as  to  deprive  the  States 
of  the  power  to  so  amend  their  laws  as  to  make 
them  conform  to  the  wishes  of  the  citizens  as  they 
may  deem  best  for  the  public  welfare  without 
bringing  them  into  conflict  with  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land.  Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  fore- 
cast the  character  or  extent  of  the  changes,  but  in 
view  of  the  fact  that,  from  the  day  Magna  Charta 
was  signed  to  the  present  moment,  amendments  to 
the  structure  of  the  law  have  been  made  with  in- 
creasing frequency,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose 
that  they  will  not  continue,  and  the  law  be  forced 
to  adapt  itself  to  new  conditions  of  society,  and 
particularly  to  the  new  relations  between  employ- 
ers and  employees,  as  they  arise." 

Would  it  not  have  been  in  conformity  to  the 
views  so  well  expressed,  to  sustain  the  legislation 
of  New  York,  after  it  had  been  sustained  by  the 
judiciary  of  the  State? 

A  decision  which  reads  into  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  a  vague  and  controverted  concept  of 
the  liberty  of  contract  is  a  novel,  and  hardly  a  for- 
tunate, step  in  the  development  of  our  constitu- 
tional law. 

III. 

If  the  Supreme  Court  felt  called  upon  or  bound  to 
review  the  legislation  of  the  State  with  all  the  free- 
dom of  a  State  court,  it  is  still  to  be  regretted  that 
it  should  have  deemed  it  proper  to  impugn  the 
good  faith  of  the  State  legislature.  The  prevailing 
opinion  speaks  of  "at  least  a  suspicion  that  there 
was  some  other  motive  dominating  the  legislature 
than  the  purpose  to  subserve  the  public  health  or 
welfare."  Courts  generally  refrain  from  question- 
ing the  motives  of  legislatures;  if  it  is  done  at  all, 
there  should  at  least  be  some  reasonable  ground 
for  such  attitude.  But  Mr.  Justice  Peckham's  atti- 
tude is  aroused  only  by  the  supposed  necessity  of 
supporting  the  law  as  a  health  law,  by  the  asser- 
tion that  "  if  the  man  works  ten  hours  a  day  it  is  all 
right,  but  if  ten  and  a  half  or  eleven,  bis  health  is 
in  danger,  and  his  bread  may  be  imhealthy,  and, 
therefore,  he  shall  not   be  permitted   to  do  it." 


"This,"  the  opinion  adds,  "  we  tiiink  is  unreason- 
able and  entirely  arbitrary."  Api)Iytliis  method 
of  reasoning  l)y  analogy :  a  person  twenty  years 
and  304  days  old  has  not  suflicicnt  discretion  to 
make  a  binding  contract,  while  a  person  twenty 
years  and  .366  days  old  has  such  discretion;  this  we 
think  is  unreasonaljle  and  entirely  arbitrary,  and 
so  forth.  In  this  way  every  positive  legal  limita- 
tion can  be  reduced  to  an  absurdity.  It  is  easy  to 
demolish  a  law  by  advancing  for  its  support  un- 
reasonable assertions  wliich  no  one  has  really 
made,  and  then  declaring  it  to  be  arbitrary  bj- 
reason  of  such  assertion. 

Not  quite  so  strongly,  but  still  to  a  certain  degree, 
this  observation  applies  to  the  argument  advanced 
in  the  opinion,  that  upon  the  assumption  that  any 
law  must  be  valid  which  may  be  said  to  tend  to 
make  people  healthy,  conduct,  properly  so  called, 
as  well  as  contract,  would  come  under  tlie  restrictive 
sway  of  the  legislature.  "  Not  only  the  hours  of  em- 
ployees, but  the  hours  of  employers,  could  be 
regulated,  and  doctors,  lawyers,  scientists,  all  pro- 
fessional men,  as  well  as  athletes  and  artisans,  could 
be  forbidden  to  fatigue  their  brains  and  bodies  by 
prolonged  hours  of  exercise,  lest  the  fighting 
strength  of  the  State  be  impaired." 

What  police  legislation  can  stand  if  it  be  con- 
tended that  the  admission  of  legislative  power 
involves  the  admission  of  the  right  to  exercise  it 
in  an  arbitrary  or  absurd  manner,  and  that  the 
inadmissibility  of  such  exercise  conversely  de- 
mands the  denial  of  the  power,  even  though  moder- 
ately exercised?  Mr.  Justice  Peckham  himself,  in 
another  case,  refuted  this  argument  when  he  said : 
"  A  statute  or  a  regulation  provided  for  therein  is 
frequently  valid,  or  the  reverse,  according  as  the 
fact  may  be,  whether  it  is  a  reasonable  or  an  un- 
reasonable exercise  of  legislative  power  over  the 
subject  matter  involved,  and  in  many  cases  ques- 
tions of  degree  are  the  controlling  ones  by  which 
to  determine  the  validity,  or  the  reverse,  of  legis- 
lative action  "  (179  U.  S.  287,  p.  301). 

The  court,  it  should  be  specially  noted,  does  not 
intimate  that  the  number  of  hours  fixed  upon  is 
unreasonably  small,  so  as  to  revolutionize  existing 
arrangements,  or  to  jeopardize  the  profits  of  the 
trade,  or  to  leave  the  public  short  of  the  needed 
supply  of  bread. 

IV. 

Perhaps  the  essential  argument  of  the  prevailing 
opinion  may  be  rediiced  to  the  following  propo- 
sitions : 

First,  the  mere  fact  that  a  measure  claims  to 
subserve  the  public  welfare  does  not  ensure  its 
validity  as  a  legitimate  exercise  of  the  police  power. 
This  proposition  is  true,  but  of  little  practical  value. 

Second,  the  fact  that  a  measure  tends  remotely 
to  jtromote  health  or  safetj-  is  likewise  not  con- 
clusive of  its  validity,  since  such  effect  in  a  very 
slight  degree  might  be  predicted  of  the  most  un- 
warrantable and  oi)pressive  interference  with  pri- 
vate liberty  and  property.  The  truth  of  this 
proposition  must  likewise  be  conceded. 

Third,  the  test  of  the  reality  of  the  danger  to  the 
public  health  or  safety  and  of  its  sufliciency  to 
warrant  interference  with  individual  liberty  is 
common  knowledge  or  understanding,  of  which 
the  court  may  take  judicial  notice. 

Fourth,  according  to  common  knowledge  or  un- 
derstanding, the  trade  of  bakers  is  not  so  unsani- 
tary that  a  compulsory  limitation  of  hours  of  labor 
can  be  looked  upon  as  a  measure  reasonably  neces- 
sary to  preserve  their  health. 
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It  is  upon  these  propositions  that  the  strength  or 
the  weakness  of  the  decision  must  rest. 

Is  the  test  of  common  understanding  fairly  ap- 
plicable to  conditions  with  which  the  public  at 
large  can  have  no  real  familiarity?  Has  not  the 
progress  of  sanitar}'  science  shown  that  common 
understanding  is  often  equivalent  to  popular  ignor- 
ance and  fallacy?  And  if  common  understanding 
is  to  be  turned  into  judicial  notice,  is  there  any 
other  case  of  judicial  notice  with  regard  to  which 
respectable  judicial  opinion  is  evenly  divided? 

Moreover,  what  is  it  that  common  knowledge 
j)redicates  in  this  case?  Not  that  tlie  occupation 
is  not  in  a  special  degree  unsanitary  —  tliat  is  con- 
ceded; not  that  a  reduction  of  hours  would  not 
tend  to  reduce  the  risk  of  injury  to  health  —  that, 
likewise,  cannot  be  fairly  denied;  but  merely  that 
the  danger  of  the  excessive  work  and  the  benefit 
of  its  reduction  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  the  in- 
terference with  the  liberty  of  contract.  There  is 
a  constitutional  right  which  is  not  absolute,  but 
subject  to  limitation;  it  may  be  limited  if  the  re- 
sulting gain  warrants  it,  but  the  gain  in  this  case 
is  not  considered  sufficient 

The  court  says,  "This  is  not  a  question  of  sub- 
stituting the  judgment  of  the  court  for  that  of  the 
legislature;"  it  thereby  seems  to  admit  that  if  it 
were,  the  court  should  yield  its  judgment  to  that 
of  the  legislature.  But  there  is  really  no  escape 
from  the  conclusion  that  this  is  an  issue  of  judg- 
ment. It  is  cither  that,  or  an  issue  of  common 
sense,  or  of  good  faith.  The  dissent  is  based  on 
the  ground  that  there  was  an  issue  of  judgment, 
and  the  New  York  courts  had  approved  of  the  judg- 
ment of  the  legislature.  And  because  it  is  believed 
that  the  choice  between  the  comparative  benefits 
of  the  public  welfare  and  private  liberty  of  action 
has,  by  the  Constitution,  been  committed  to  the  leg- 
islature, it  must  also  be  believed  that  Lochner  v. 
New  York  has  been  wrongly  decided. 


If  the  decision  must  be  accepted  as  law,  it  becomes 
important  to  determine  its  value  as  an  authority  for 
future  cases  and  as  a  guide  to  legislation.  Where 
Is  the  dividing  line  that  will  serve  to  distinguish 
Holden  v.  Hardy  from  Lochner  v.  New  York?  Is 
a  limitation  of  hours  of  labor  valid  if  applied  to 
women  ?  Is  the  decision  of  the  Massachusetts  Court 
in  the  case  of  the  Hamilton  Mfg.  Co.,  which  has  stood 
for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  which  was  recently  fol- 
lowed in  Nebraska,  law  to-day  or  not?  No  one  can 
answer  these  questions. 

But  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  not  proclaimed  an  absolute  right  to 
contract  for  unlimited  hours  of  labor  under  un- 
sanitary conditions  or  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
health  of  the  employee.  It  may  be  surmised  that 
the  existing  statutory  limitations  of  hours  in  cotton 
and  woolen  factories  and  in  brickyards  cannot 
stand,  but  with  regard  to  every  new  employment 
brought  under  statutory  restriction,  the  Supreme 
Court  will  have  to  exercise  its  judgment  anew,  and 
every  other  court  will  enjoy  the  like  privilege.  It 
may  even  be  that  a  future  court  will  allow  itself  to 
be  convinced  tliat  the  conditions  in  the  bakers'  trade 
are  sufficiently  unsanitary  to  justify  a  restriction  of 
hours  of  employment;  it  may  be  remembered  tliat 
the  Supreme  Court  has  been  willing  to  receive  new 
light  as  to  the  danger  of  infection  from  Texas  cattle 
(compare  9.5  U.  S.  465  with  129  U.  S.  217),  and  as  to 
the  character  of  oleomargarine  as  an  article  of  food 
(compare  127  U.  S.  678  with  171  U.  S.  1). 


Under  these  circumstances  it  need  hardly  be  ap- 
prehended that  the  decision  will  be  an  obstacle  to 
the  progress  of  sanitary  legislation.  Perhaps  it  will 
be  hailed  by  many  as  a  salutary  check  to  hasty,  ill- 
advised,  and  meddlesome  legislation.  It  can  hardly 
be  denied  that  there  is  a  growing  sentiment  in  this 
country  that  unwise  legislation  should  be  treated 
by  the  courts  as  unconstitutional;  such  a  practice 
would  heretofore  have  been  regarded  as  contrary 
to  established  principles,  but  the  present  decision 
has  certainly  given  it  a  powerful  sanction.  There 
is,  of  course,  a  gain  in  the  defeat  of  bad  legislation, 
but  it  is  paid  for  too  highly  at  the  price  of  the  con- 
fusion of  the  landmarks  between  law  and  policy, 
and  of  the  meritable  diminution  of  the  authority  of 
precedents,  nor  is  it  to  be  lightly  assumed  that  the 
legislation  in  the  present  case  was  hasty  or  ill- 
advised. 

The  decision,  moreover,  involves  far  more  than 
the  validity  of  health  laws  The  act  passed  upon 
had  not  claimed  to  be  a  measure  for  the  social  or 
economic  advancement  of  bakers'  emploj'ees;  as 
such,  it  would  doubtless  have  been  open  to  the  objec- 
tion of  being  partial  or  class  legislation,  contrary 
to  the  principle  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

But  the  tenor  of  the  prevailing  opinion  strongly 
implies  that,  irrespective  of  any  discrimination,  the 
liberty  of  contract  may  not  be  impaired  by  limita- 
tion of  hours  of  labor,  -where  health  and  safety  are 
not  in  question. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  upheld  a  compulsory 
eight-hour  day  for  employees  on  public  contracts, 
the  purpose  of  which  was  clearly  not  sanitary,  but 
social,  i.e.,  seeking  to  raise  the  general  standard  of 
life  among  workmen  by  increased  leisure  and  op- 
portunity for  improvement.  But  as  applied  to  in- 
dustrial employees  in  general,  a  compulsory  eight 
or  ten  hour  day  would,  under  the  present  decision, 
be  almost  certainly  pronounced  to  be  contrary  to 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  Even  of  those  who 
believe  such  legislation  to  be  unwise  or  premature, 
there  will  be  many  who  will  refuse  to  believe  that 
it  is  opposed  to  immutable  principles  of  justice  or 
to  any  fundamental  principles  of  law,  and  who  will 
regard  it  as  unfortunate  that  the  highest  tribunal 
should  have  sought  to  commit  American  jurispru- 
dence to  that  view.  Whatever  may  be  true  of  ulti- 
mate developments  —  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a 
change  in  public  opinion  sufficiently  strong  and 
widespread  would  eventually  compel  judicial  ac- 
quiescence, even  without  a  change  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  —  it  cannot  be  denied  that  agitation  for 
labor  or  social  legislation  of  an  advanced  type  has 
suffered  a  serious  check  through  the  decision  in 
Lochner  v.  New  York.  —  Professor  Ernest  Freund, 
Chicago,  111.,  in  The  Green  Bag,  Boston,  Mass., 
July,  1905. 

The  Outlook,  in  discussing  the  "Ten-hour  Labor 
Decision  "  by  our  highest  court,  expresses  the  fear 
that  unfortunatel.y  the  immediate  effect  of  the  deci- 
sion will  be  to  increase  the  power  of  those  labor 
leaders  who  are  prone  to  appeal  to  the  strike  as  the 
effective  weapon  for  securing  justice.  It  may  also 
give  imi)ulse  to  the  socialistic  movement,  since,  if 
the  people  were  to  own  the  implements  of  labor 
and  conduct  the  operation  of  industries,  they 
would  have,  without  question,  control  of  the  hours 
and  conditions  of  labor.  Those  people  of  conserv- 
ative tendencies  who  welcome  tlie  decision  as  a 
blow  to  socialism,  and  as  a  weakening  of  the 
power  of  labor  unions,  will,  we  think,  be  disap- 
pointed.   This  is  the  opinion  of  The  Outlook. 
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The  decision  itself,  witli  all  its  dissents,  is  prop- 
erly analyzed  as  follows: 

"The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
rendered,  by  a  division  of  five  to  four,  a  decision 
that  in  a  bakery  or  confectioner's  establishment  an 
employee  may  contract  with  his  employer  to  work 
more  than  ten  hours  a  day.  This  makes  void  that 
part  of  a  law  passed  by  the  New  York  Legislature 
which  proviiles  that 

" '  No  employee  shall  be  required  or  permitted  to 
work  in  a  biscuit,  bread  or  cake  bakery  or  confec- 
tionery establishment  more  than  sixty  hours  in  any 
one  week,  or  more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day, 
tinless  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  shorter  work 
day  on  the  last  day  of  the  week ;  nor  more  hours  in 
any  one  week  than  will  make  an  average  of  ten 
hours  per  day  for  the  number  of  daj's  during  such 
week  in  which  such  employee  shall  work.' 

"This  provision  was  declared  constitutional  by 
the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  over  a  year  ago. 
It  was  sustained,  in  an  opinion  rendered  by  Judge 
Alton  B.  Parker,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  meas- 
ure for  the  protection  of  public  health.  The  other 
provisions  of  the  law,  regulating  the  plumbing 
utensils,  and  general  hygienic  conditions  of  bake- 
shops,  made  this  interpretation  consistent.  Mr. 
Justice  Peckham,  in  speaking  for  the  majority  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  which  overrules 
the  New  York  court,  says: 

" '  We  think  the  limit  of  the  police  power  has 
been  reached  and  passed  in  this  case.  There  is,  in 
otir  judgment,  no  reasonal)le  foundation  for  hold- 
ing this  to  be  necessar}'  or  appropriate  as  a  health 
law  to  safeguard  the  public  health  or  the  health  of 
the  individuals  who  are  following  the  trade  of  a 
baker.' 

"  The  court  recognizes  the  '  somewhat  vaguely 
termed  police  powers '  of  the  states,  but  insists  that 
these  powers  are  limited  by  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment of  the  Federal  Constitution,  which  provides 
that  no  State  can  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty 
or  property  without  due  process  of  law.  This  lib- 
erty, it  holds,  cannot  be  denied  unless  its  exercise 
is  clearly  shown  to  be  a  menace  to  the  health, 
safety,  or  general  welfare  of  the  people.  The  long 
hours  of  labor  in  the  trade  of  a  baker  or  confec- 
tioner, in  the  judgment  of  the  court,  cannot  be 
proved  to  be  in  any  peculiar  sense  such  a  menace. 
This  law,  the  court  holds,  is  uot  a  health  law  but  a 
labor  law,  and  as  such  is  unconstitutional.  In 
commenting  on  the  decision  of  the  New  York  Court 
The  Otitlook  pointed  out  at  the  time  that  in  this 
country  to  distinguish  between  what  is  necessary 
and  what  is  unnecessary  regulation  for  the  public 
health  is  not  a  legislative  function,  as  in  England, 
but  a  judicial  function.  By  this  decision  the  Su- 
preme Court  accepts  this  function  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  does  not  give  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
government  even  the  benelit  of  a  doubt. 

"  Quite  as  much  interest  attaches  to  the  dissenting 
opinions  in  this  case  as  to  the  decision  itself.  The 
fact  that  of  the  fourteen  judges  in  the  two  courts 
which  have  passed  upon  the  case  seven  are  on  one 
side  and  seven  on  the  other  alone  gives  to  the  dis- 
senting view  great  importance.  The  nature  of  the 
case,  moreover,  which  involves  a  somewhat  arbi- 
trary ruling  as  to  the  limits  of  the  police  powers  of 
the  State,  brings  into  greater  prominence  than  usual 
the  individual  inclination  of  the  judges.  With  the 
dissenting  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Justice  Har- 
lan, Mr.  Justice  White  and  Mr.  Justice  Day  concur. 
In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  they  hold,  in  contrast 
with  the  majority,  that  the  burden  of  proof  rests  on 


those  who  would  assert  that  a  particular  measure 
was  not  within  the  police  powers  of  the  State. 
'The  rule  is  universal,'  writes  Mr.  Justice  Harlan, 
'that  a  legislative  enactment.  Federal  or  State,  is 
never  to  be  disregarded  or  held  invalid  unless  it  be 
beyond  (luestion,  plainly  and  palpably  in  excess  of 
legislative  power.'    He  continues: 

"  '  If  there  be  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
statute,  that  doubt  must  therefore  be  resolved  in 
favor  of  its  validity,  and  the  courts  must  keep  their 
hands  off,  leaving  the  legislature  to  meet  the  re- 
sponsibility for  unwise  legislation.' 

"  In  this  particular  case,  these  dissenting  judges 
say,  the  people  of  New  York  expressed  their  belief 
that  labor  in  excess  of  sixty  hours  a  week  in  a 
bakery  was  injurious;  and  it  does  not  lie  in  the 
province  of  the  court  to  say  whether  that  belief  is 
wise  or  unwise;  that  it  is  not  extravagantly  foolish 
is  shown  by  expert  views  on  the  occupation  of 
bakers,  and  by  the  frequent  enactment  of  laws 
fixing  for  particular  occupations  'eight  hours  as 
the  proper  basis  of  a  day's  labor.'  To  decide  that 
this  law  is  in  conllict  with  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment is,  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  avers,  to  extend  the 
supervision  of  the  Court  and  to  curtail  the  re- 
sponsible power  of  the  State  legislatures.  The 
result,  he  believes,  will  be  mischievous;  for  it  will 
'  seriously  cripi)le  the  inherent  power  of  the  States 
to  care  for  the  lives,  health,  and  well-being  of  their 
citizens.'  Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  in  his  separate  dis- 
senting opinion,  goes  even  more  fundamently  into 
the  question  at  issue : 

"  '  This  case  is  decided  upon  an  economic  theory 
which  a  large  part  of  the  country  does  not  entei-- 
tain.  ...  It  is  settled  by  various  decisions  of  this 
court  that  State  constitutions  and  State  laws  may 
regulate  life  inmany  ways  which  we,  as  legislators, 
might  think  as  injudicious,  or  if  you  like,  as  tyran- 
nical, as  this,  and  which  equally  with  this  interfere 
with  the  liberty  to  contract.' 

"  After  citing  laws  as  illustrations  of  this  fact 
(such  as  Sunday  laws,  school  laws,  a  vaccination 
law),  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  continues : 

'"  Some,  of  these  laws  embody  convictions  or 
prejudices  which  judges  are  likely  to  share.  Some 
may  not.  But  a  Constitution  is  not  intended  to 
embody  a  particular  economic  theory,  whether  of 
paternalism  and  the  organic  relation  of  the  citizen 
to  the  State  or  of  laissezfaire.' 

"That  a  theory  of  government  or  of  economic 
order  (such  as  a  Socialistic  theory)  is  'novel  or 
even  shocking'  has,  he  maintains,  nothing  to  do 
with  the  question  whether  it  conflicts,  if  embodied 
in  a  statute,  with  the  Constitution.  '  The  Fourteenth 
Amendment,'  he  tersely  says,  'does  not  enact  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer's  "  Social  Statics." '  Since  reason- 
able men  can  not  only  sec  in  this  statute  a  proper 
health  measure,  but  also  'uphold  it  as  a  first  in- 
stalment of  a  general  regulation  of  the  hours  of 
work,'  and  since  no  one  could  condemn  it  as  an 
infringement  on  fundamental  principles  as  under- 
stood by  our  traditions  and  laws,  it  ought  to  be 
sustained.  A  dominant  opinion  has,  so  to  speak, 
the  right  of  way,  without  regard  to  its  orthodoxy." 

The  statute  which  has  thus  been  annulled  is  not 
like  the  ordinary  law  as  to  hoursof  labor,  which  de- 
clares how  many  hours  shall  constitute  a  working 
day,  and  which  limits  the  hours  of  labor  for  the 
employees  of  the  Federal,  State,  or  municipal  gov- 
ernment. It  distinctly  makes  it  a  punishable  offense 
for  any  employer  to  "  permit "  an  employee  to  labor 
beyond  a  certain  length  of  time.  It  resembles  the 
sort  of  legislation  hedging  about  the  employment 
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of  women  and  children.  It  is  not  merely  definitive 
of  "  a  day's  work,"  as  an  interest  law  is  definitive  of 
"a  year's  interest ;  "  ii  is  regulative  and  prohibitory. 
The  effect  of  the  decision  legally  is,  of  course,  to 
render  this  provision  regarding  the  hours  of  em- 
ployment in  balseries  and  confectioneries  void;  but 
in  principle  it  will  not  be  universally  accepted. 
Tlie  fact  that  the  judges  of  the  two  courts  divided 
evenly,  that  they  divided  not  on  party  lines,  that 
the  decision  after  all  is  applicable  only  to  tliis 
particular  method  of  regulating  work  in  this  par- 
ticular occupation,  leaves  the  question  how  far 
legislatures  may  interfere  with  individual  con- 
tracts still  open  for  public  and  pojiular  discussion. 
—  Xational  Corporation  Reporter,  Chicago,  III., 
June  1,  1905. 

The  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  by  Mr.  Justice  Peckham,  holding  that  the 
110th  section  of  article  S,  chapter  415,  of  the  Laws 
of  1897,  known  as  the  Labor  Law  of  NcwYork,  by 
which  no  employee  in  a  bakerj'  shall  be  required  or 
permitted  to  work  more  than  sixty  hours  a  week,  is 
invalid.  The  court  holds  that  such  a  law  as  this, 
although  passed  in  the  assumed  exercise  of  the  police 
power,  and  as  relating  to  the  public  health  or  the 
health  of  the  employees  named,  is  not  within  that 
power,  and  is  invalid.  The  act  is  not,  within  any 
fair  meaning  of  the  term,  a  health  law,  but  is  an 
illegal  interference  with  the  rights  of  individuals, 
both  employers  and  employees,  to  make  contracts 
regarding  labor  upon  such  terms  as  they  may  think 
best,  or  which  they  may  agree  upon  with  the  other 
parties  to  sucli  contracts.— C7tic«5'0  Legal  Neios, 
April  29,  1905. 

The  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  holding  that  the  110th  section  of 
article  8,  chapter  415  of  the  Laws  of  1897,  known 
as  the  Labor  Law  of  New  York,  by  which  no  em- 
ployee in  a  bakery  shall  be  required  or  permitted 
to  work  more  than  sixty  hours  a  week,  is  invalid, 
is  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important 
that  has  been  rendered  by  that  august  tribunal  in 
a  decade.  This  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  surrender- 
ing so  much  of  our  space  in  this  issue  of  the  Albany 
Law  Journal  as  is  necessary  to  give  it  full  publica- 
tion. It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the  deci- 
sion of  so  important  a  question  hsid  to  be  reached  by 
a  division  of  five  to  four.  Chief  Justice  Fuller  and 
■  Justices  Peckham,  McKenna,  Brewer  and  Brown 
unite  in  declaring  that  the  statute  is  unconstitu- 
tional. Justices  Harlan,  Day,  White  and  Holmes 
hold  it  to  be  constitutional.  The  mandate  of  the 
court,  of  course,  goes  with  the  majority.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  in  Atkin  v.  Kartsas,  the  Supreme 
Court  aflirmed  the  conviction  of  a  contractor  for  a 
violation  of  the  eight-hour  law  of  that  State,  and  in 
the  Utah  case  the  same  court  upheld  the  validity  of 
a  statute  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  in  mines.  In 
view  of  these  decisions  it  was  naturally  inferred 
that  the  New  York  law,  coming  up  from  the  highest 
court  in  this  State  as  in  its  view  a  legitimate  exer- 
cise of  the  police  power,  would  be  sustained.  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  the  portion  of  the  law  upon  which 
Justice  Peckham  mainly  bases  his  argument  for 
imconstitutionality  is  the  provision  which  declares 
that  "  no  employees  shall  be  required  or  permitted 
to  work  "  more  than  the  prescribed  ten  hours.  This, 
being  an  absolute  prohibition  upon  the  employer 
permitting  under  any  circumstances  more  tlian  ten 
hours'  work  in  any  twenty-four,  is  held  to  consti- 
tute an  unwarrantable  interference  with  the  right 


of  freedom  of  contract  between  employer  and  em- 
ployed. Such  a  limitation  is  justifiable  only  when 
the  public  safety  is  endangered.  The  Supreme 
Court,  in  the  majority  decision,  brushes  away  the 
contention  that  the  business  of  baking  bread  is  an 
unhealthful  one,  aiid  hence  the  conclusion  that  the 
statute  in  question  is  not  a  proper  or  legitimate  ex- 
ercise of  the  police  power.  That  the  Supieme  Court 
is  right  seems  to  us  unquestionalile.  It  is  also  to 
be  noted  that  the  New  York  law  went  further  than 
the  labor  laws  of  other  States,  which  permitted 
special  contracts  for  longer  hours.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  labor  question  seems 
to  be  that  hour-limiting  statutes,  except  as  they  ai"e 
applied  to  minors  or  to  employments  which  really 
and  directly  involve  the  public's  health  and  safety, 
or  to  employments  of  an  exceptionally  dangerous 
character,  will  not  be  sustained,  there  being  a  right 
to  freedom  of  contract  guaranteed  bj'  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  which  no  State  can  take  away. 
In  this  view,  the  decision  seems  sound  and  salu- 
tary. It  is  an  effective  check  to  unwarranted  inter- 
ference with  the  freedom  of  contract  which  seems 
to  have  been  i-eally  needed. —  The  Albany  Law  Jour- 
nal, Albany,  New  York,  May,  1905. 

A  legal  doctrine  which  supports  a  large  part  of 
the  structure  of  advancing  progress  at  one  era 
sinks  at  another  under  changed  conditions  to  a 
position  of  minor  importance.  The  struggle  for 
existence  has  shifted  the  incidence  of  stress  to 
other  portions  of  the  legal  field,  and  other  prin- 
ciples are  called  on  to  show  their  vitality.  A  main 
characteristic  of  the  common  law  is  its  respect  for 
individual  liberty,  and  this  has  developed  the  con- 
stitutional guaranties  of  that  liberty  —  trial  by 
jury,  freedoui  of  contract,  due  process  of  law,  etc. 
But  meantime,  with  the  progress  of  modern  indus- 
tries and  the  applications  of  science  to  the  ordinary 
activities  of  life,  an  unheard-of  impetus  has  been 
given  to  co-operation  and  the  feeling  of  solidarity 
in  communities  and  States.  It  is  seen  that  the  wel- 
fare of  one  depends  on  the  welfare  of  all,  that, 
perhaps,  the  libertj'  of  the  individual  should  not 
always  be  paramount  to  the  common  good.  Courts 
are  exceedingly  conservative,  and  often  rightly 
hesitate  to  put  the  new  wine  of  twentieth  century 
ideas  into  the  old  bottles  of  settled  legal  doctrine. 
The  legislature  must  intervene,  and  the  legislature 
is  not  conservative  or  always  wise.  So  we  have 
a  host  of  new  statutes  subordinating  individual 
fi-eedom  to  the  will  of  the  community.  Under  our 
system  these  statutes  must  at  last  come  before  the 
conservative  element  in  the  Constitution  —  the  ju- 
diciary; and  the  exigencies  of  the  case  have  laid 
new  stress  on  what  may  be  called  the  social  guar- 
anties of  the  Constitution,  the  police  power,  taxa- 
tion, and  eminent  domain.  It  is  the  most  impor- 
tant task  of  the  courts  in  our  day  to  hold  the  bal- 
ance wisely  between  these  classes  of  guaranties  — 
not  to  permit  the  nice  adjustment  of  tlie  machinery 
of  government  to  be  interfered  with  by  an  imdue 
accent  placed  on  the  libertj' of  the  individual,  on  the 
one  hand,  or,  on  the  other,  to  allow  that  machin- 
ery to  be  without  its  conservative  balance  wheel  by 
emphasizing  too  strenuously  the  social  clause  of 
our  bills  of  rights.  All  would  be  simple  were  it  pos- 
sible for  a  court  to  solve  all  cases  by  a  mere  appli- 
cation of  immutable  rules  to  ascertained  facts.  In 
truth  their  task  is  a  nuich  wider  and  more  difiicult  ' 
one.  JNIany  questions  dealing  with  new  forces  and 
tendencies  resolve  themselves  in  last  analysis  into 
matters  of  policy  and  expediency.    The  courts  can 
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not  refuse  to  ilecido  sucili  cases,  and  the  jiidKes'  iu- 
diviiliial  prejudices  and  tlie  bi-eadtli  of  their  mental 
horizon  determine  the  i)08ition  of  tlie  courts. 

How  uncertain  this  result  must  of  necessity  be, 
even  in  the  most  eminent  courts,  is  shown  by  the 
case  of  Lochner  r.  New  York,  li)8  U.  S.  45,  com- 
mented on  in  these  columns  last  montli.  Tlic  ques- 
tion was  between  the  individual  libiii'ty  of  tlie 
citizen  and  tlie  validity  of  a  statute  under  the  iiolice 
power.  TlieCourtof  Appeals  of  New  York  artirmed 
the  constitutionality  of  the  statute  by  a  vote  of  four 
to  lliree  (177  N.  Y.  14.i).  This  decision  was  reversed 
in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  by  a  vote  of  five 
to  four.  Of  tliese  sixteen  eminent  judges,  eiglit 
staml  for  and  eifilil  against  tlie  validity  of  the  law. 
Tlie  law  applicalde  to  questions  like  tliis  is  neces- 
sarily being  made  by  our  courts,  who  must  draw 
the  line  somewhere  in  the  conflicting  field  of  indi- 
vidual and  social  rights.  Economics  and  social  and 
moral  science,  finding  exiiression  through  the  best 
Intellects,  observing  and  profiting  by  the  experience 
of  society,  must  ultimately  determine  the  law.  If 
the  men  occupying  the  highest  judicial  positions 
are  sulliciently  sensitive  to  the  best  trained  public 
opinion  the  development  will  be  continuous  and 
orderly.  If  they  are  too  conservative,  too  anxious 
to  decide  the  problems  of  our  generation  by  the 
standards  which  were  sutlicient  for  the  last,  social 
crises  may  arise.  Happily  our  judges,  on  the 
whole,  have  proved  themselves  progressively  con- 
servative, if  we  may  use  such  a  term.  —  Law  Notes, 
Northport,  New  York,  July,  1905. 

A  New  York  statute  rendered  it  a  misdemeanor 
to  require  or  to  permit  an  employee  in  a  bakery  or 
confectionery  establishment  to  work  more  than 
sixty  hours  per  week,  or  more  than  ten  hours  per 
day  unless  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  shorter 
work  day  on  the  last  day  of  the  week.  Held,  that 
the  statute  is  constitutional  as  an  exercise  of  the 
police  power.    People  v.  Lochner,  177  N.  Y.  145. 

Legislation  restricting  the  hours  of  labor  is  com- 
paratively modern,  and  its  constitutionality  has 
seldom  been  adjudicated  by  the  courts.  Statutes 
limiting  the  working  hours  for  minors  and  women 
employed  in  factories  have  been  held  constitutional 
as  reasonable  regulations  to  secure  the  public  health. 
Commonwealth  r.  Hamilton  Mfg.  Co.,  120  Mass.  383; 
contra,  Ritchie  v.  People,  l,i5  111.  98.  So  also  similar 
statutes  affecting  the  employees  in  underground 
mines  and  smelting  works  have  been  held  con- 
stitutional on  account  of  the  peculiarly  unwhole- 
some character  of  the  work.  Holden  v.  Hardy,  169 
U.  S.  366;  contra.  In  re  Morgan,  26  Col.  415.  It  is 
on  this  ground  that  a  bare  majority  of  the  court 
affirmed  the  decision  in  the  principal  case,  which 
probably  goes  further  than  any  previous  decision 
with  the  possible  exception  of  People  v.  Havnor, 
149  N.  Y.  195.  The  numerous  citations  from  en- 
cyclopajdias  and  medical  authorities  collected  in 
theopinionof  Vann,  J., atpp. 169-174,  wouldindicate 
that  some  reasonable  basis  existed  for  considering 
the  occupation  peculiarly  unhealthful.  Conse- 
quently, the  decision  that  special  legislation  for 
this  occupation  is  constitutional  appears  sound, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  statute  is  not  to  be  de- 
clared void  except  in  a  clear  case.  Nicol  v.  Ames, 
173  U.  S.  bO^.  — Harvard  Law  lieview,  April,  1905. 

This  reversal  of  the  opinion  of  the  New  York 
Court  of  Appeals  in  the  case  of  Lochner  v.  State  of 
New  York,  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.,  April  17,  1905,  is  signifi- 
cant as  a  check  to  the  prevalent  legislative  tendency 
to  enact  labor  laws.    If  such  a  statute  is  reasonably 


calculated  to  i»roniote  the  public  health  and  safety, 
courts,  however  dubious  of  the  wisiloin  of  its  enact- 
ment, must  sustain  it  as  a  reasonable  exercise  of 
tlie  police  power.  Jacobson  v.  Massachusetts,  25 
Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  35S,  363.  The  real  test  is,  whether  the 
legislature  has  arbitrarily  curtailed  the  individual's 
liberty,  or  has  merely  restricted  his  freeilom  to  con- 
serve the  public  interest.  The  majority  determines 
that,  as  a  matter  of  common  understanding,  the 
baker's  trade  is  not  an  unhealllifiil  one,  and  there- 
fore the  restraint  imposed  is  unreasonable.  The 
minority  strongly  combats  this  result,  and  Justice 
Harlan's  dissent  forcefully  points  out  that  the  ma- 
jority view  brings  under  the  court's  supervision 
what  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  the  exclusive 
domain  of  the  State  legislatures.  It  may  be  sug- 
gested that  the  probable  consequent  reluctance  to 
pass  labor  measurcB  is  likely  to  increase  trade  union 
activity  to  enable  workmen  to  obtain  benefits  un- 
aided by  paternal  legislation.  — //a;- carci  Law  Re- 
view, June,  1005. 

The  chaotic  condition  of  what  is  called  the  police 
power,  ref(!rred  to  last  month  in  our  discussion  of 
the  vaccination  law,  is  emphasized  most  shari)lj'  by 
the  opinions  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  the  ease  of  Lochner  v.  New 
York,  Adv.  S.  U.  S.  1904,  p.  539,  where  a  statute 
limiting  the  employment  of  persons  in  bakeries  to 
an  average  of  ten  hours  per  day  and  si-xty  hours 
per  week  is  held  unconstitutional  by  a  bare  ma- 
jority. The  prevailing  opinion  concludes  that  the 
real  object  and  purpose  were  simply  to  regulate  the 
hours  of  labor  between  the  master  and  his  employ- 
ees in  a  private  business  not  dangerous  in  any  de- 
gree to  the  morals,  or  in  any  real  or  substantial 
degree  to  the  health,  of  the  employees;  and  that, 
under  such  circumstances,  the  freedom  of  master 
and  employee  to  contract  with  each  other  in  rela- 
tion to  their  employment,  and  in  defining  the  same, 
cannot  be  prohibited  or  interfered  with  without  vio- 
lating the  Federal  Constitution.  Three  of  the  jus- 
tices contend  that  the  police  power  of  the  State, 
uniformly  recognized  as  ajiplicable  to  the  protec- 
tion of  life,  health,  and  safety  of  the  public  against 
the  injurious  exercise  by  any  citizen  of  his  own 
rights,  is  suHicient  to  sustain  this  statute,  since  the 
question  is  one  about  which  there  is  room  for  de- 
bate and  an  honest  difference  of  opinion.  Their 
opinion  says:  "There  are  many  reasons  of  a 
weighty,  substantial  character,  based  upon  the  ex- 
perience of  mankind,  in  support  of  the  theory  that, 
all  things  considered,  more  than  ten  hours'  steady 
work  each  day  from  week  to  week  in  a  bakery  or  con- 
fectionery establishment  may  endanger  the  health 
and  shorten  the  lives  of  the  workmen,  thereby  di- 
minishing their  physical  and  mental  capacity  to 
serve  the  State  and  to  provide  for  those  dependent 
upon  them;  "  and  that,  "  if  such  reasons  exist,  that 
ought  to  be  the  end  of  this  case,  for  the  State  is  not 
amenable  to  the  judiciary  in  respect  of  its  legisla- 
tive enactments,  unless  such  enactments  are  plainly, 
palpably,  beyond  all  question  inconsistent  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States."  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes,  in  a  separate  opinion,  declares  that  "it  is 
settled  by  various  decisions  of  this  court  that  State 
constitutions  and  State  laws  may  regulate  life  in 
many  ways  which  we,  as  legislators,  might  think  as 
injudicious,  or,  if  you  like,  as  tyrannical,  as  this,  and 
which,  equally  with  this,  interfere  with  the  liberty 
to  contract."  He  concludes  that "  the  word  '  liberty,' 
in  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  is  perverted  when 
it  is  held  to  prevent  the  natural  outcome  of  a  domi- 
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nant  opinion,  unless  it  can  be  said  tliat  a  rational 
and  fair  man  necessarily  would  admit  that  the  stat- 
ute proposed  would  infringe  fundamental  princi- 
ples as  they  have  been  understood  hy  the  traditions 
of  our  people  and  of  our  law."  Of  the  present 
statute  he  says:  "A  reasonable  man  might  think 
it  a  proper  measure  on  the  score  of  health.  Men 
whom  I  certainly  could  not  pronounce  unreason- 
able would  uphold  it  as  a  first  instalment  of  a 
general  regulation  of  the  hours  of  work."  The 
trend  of  his  thought  seems  to  be  toward  upholding 
anj'  statute  which  is  enacted  to  carry  out  a  "  domi- 
nant opinion  "  of  a  majority  of  the  people,  since  it 
can  hardly  be  supposed  that  there  will  not  be  "  a 
rational  and  fair  man  "  on  that  side  who  would 
deem  it  consistent  with  fundamental  principles. 

The  contention  that  this  statute  should  be  upheld 
as  a  health  measure  makes  a  fictitious  basis  for  it. 
Beyond  question  the  purpose  of  the  promoters  of 
the  statute  was  to  enact  a  labor  law  rather  than  a 
health  law.  If  it  were  based  on  the  protection  of 
health,  it  would  be  like  some  other  fictions  of  the 
law  in  which  the  real  purpose  is  secured  under  the 
guise  of  something  else.  The  idea  that  labor  in 
bakeries  will  endanger  health  if  continued  too  long 
is,  of  course,  correct  to  some  extent,  but  the  same 
is  true  of  labor  in  any  other  employment,  and  any 
contention  that  labor  in  this  business  differs  in  this 
respect  from  a  great  number  of  other  kinds  of  busi- 
ness in  any  great  degree  will  find  little  support  in 
the  practical  common  sense  of  people  who  are  not 
biased  by  any  special  interest.  It  is  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  to  support  this  law  as  a  health  measure 
logically  opens  the  door  to  the  regulation  of  hours 
of  labor  in  business  of  every  kind.  Indeed,  Rlr. 
Justice  Holmes  seems  to  recognize  this  verj^  clearly, 
and  to  be  prepared  to  sustain  the  law  (unless  it  were 
open  to  the  charge  of  inequality)  "  as  a  first  instal- 
ment of  a  general  regulation  of  the  hours  of  work." 
Surely  the  decision  of  this  case  would  have  been  a 
momentous  one,  of  the  most  stupendous  and  far- 
reaching  importance,  if  the  statute  had  been  held 
constitutional. 

Any  statute  regulating  the  conduct  of  people  for 
the  protection  and  welfare  of  the  public  may  be 
reasonably  claimed  to  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
police  power.  That  this  power  extends,  at  least,  to 
the  protection  of  the  lives,  the  health,  and  the  safety 
of  the  public,  is  declared  by  the  opinion  of  the  mi- 
nority in  this  case  to  be  a  proposition  on  which  all 
the  cases  agree.  Many  cases  certainly  go  beyond 
this,  or,  at  least,  interpret  the  "  safety  of  the  public  " 
to  include  matters  of  nioralsand,  indeed,  almost  any 
matter  whicli  ailects  the  welfare  of  the  public.  It 
is  a  somewhat  startling  doctrine  that  the  police 
power  of  the  legislature  maj'  go  so  far  as  to  enact 
any  law  which  the  majority  deem  best  for  the  pub- 
lic welfare,  however  hard  it  may  be  in  its  efl'ect  upon 
individuals;  but  certainly  the  limits  of  the  police 
power  are  left  bj-  the  mass  of  decisions  on  this  sub- 
ject very  indefinite  and  uncertain.  The  practical 
result  of  the  situation  seems  to  be  that  courts  will 
generally  iiphold  an  asserted  exercise  of  this  power 
by  the  legislature  if  they  think  it  only  a  little  un- 
wise, but  not  if  they  think  it  very  bad.  In  other 
words,  the  result  depends  more  upon  the  strength 
of  the  prejudices  or  convictions  of  the  judges  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  law  than  it  does  on  any  very  well- 
defined  principle. 

The  sui)remacy  of  this  undefined,  or,  at  least,  up 
to  the  present  time  very  ill-defined,  police  power 
over  all  the  great  constitutional  guaranties  intended 
to  protect  the  individual  rights  of  men,  makes  this 


question  of  the  extent  of  the  police  power  by  far  the 
greatest  constitutional  question  that  our  courts  can 
have  presented  to  them.  The  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  has  held  that  the  police  power  is  not 
subject  to  any  definite  limitations,  but  is  coexten- 
sive with  the  necessities  of  the  case  and  the  safe- 
guards of  public  interest.  Camfield  v.  United 
States,  167  U.  S.  51S,  4-2  L.  ed.  260,  17  Sup.  Ct.  Rep. 
864.  And  again,  whatever  is  contrary  to  public 
policy  or  inimical  to  the  public  interests  is  subject 
to  the  police  power  of  the  State  and  within  legisla- 
tive  control.  Louisville  &  N.  R.  Co.  v.  Kentucky, 
161  U.  S.  677,  40  L.  ed.  849,  16  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  714.  That 
legislation  within  the  scope  of  this  police  power  is 
exempted  from  the  constitutional  guaranties  in  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  has  been  repeatedly  de- 
cided by  the  same  court.  Under  the  terms  of  these 
declarations  by  the  highest  Federal  court,  anything 
whatever  that  a  State  legislature,  acting  bona  fide 
for  tlie  protection  of  the  public,  may  declare  to  be 
contrary  to  public  policy  or  inimical  to  the  public 
interests,  is  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  great 
constitutional  guaranties  of  due  process  of  law, 
equal  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens,  or  the 
equal  protection  of  tlie  laws.  The  trend  and  logical 
effect  of  these  decisions  seem  to  be  toward  the  nulli- 
fication of  all  the  constitutional  guaranties  of  indi- 
vidual rights.  How  else  can  it  be  when  the  police 
power  is  first  held  to  be  exempt  from  the  operation 
of  these  guaranties,  and  then  is  extended,  without 
any  definite  limitations,  to  cover  the  whole  range 
of  public  policy  and  public  interest.  It  is  true  that 
the  courts  have  little  consistency  in  their  decisions 
on  this  subject;  but  the  line  which  they  try  to  draw 
between  the  cases  within  and  those  without  the 
scope  of  the  police  power  has  become  hardlj'  more 
than  a  broken,  shifting,  aud  indefinite  one,  marking 
little  more  than  the  personal  convictions  of  the  dif- 
ferent judges  as  to  the  wisdom  or  public  policy  of 
the  statute  in  question,  so  that  the  ablest  lawyer 
must  judge  what  will  be  the  decision  in  the  next 
case  that  arises,  not  by  knowing  what  principle  of 
law  will  govern  it,  but  by  knowing  what  will  be  the 
attitude  of  mind  on  that  question  of  the  judges  who 
are  to  decide  it.  With  all  this  uncertainty  there 
seems  to  be,  however,  an  increasing  tendency  to 
increase  the  extent  of  the  police  power  and  mini- 
mize, if  not  to  abolish,  the  protection  of  those  con- 
stitutional guaranties  which  have  been  supposed  to 
constitute  checks  on  legislative  power. 

The  doctrine  of  the  police  power  had  never  been 
heard  of  when  our  American  Constitutions  were 
first  adopted,  though  it  had,  of  course,  been  evolved 
before  the  adoption  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 
By  exempting  everything  within  the  scope  of  this 
power  from  the  constitutional  guaranties  and  ex- 
tending its  scope  indefinitely,  what  is  there  left  to 
tlieni?  —  Case  and  Comment,  Rochester,  X.  Y.,  May, 
1005. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  declaring  unconstitutional  a  statute  of  New 
York  prohibiting  the  employment  of  any  man  in  a 
bakery  of  that  State  more  than  ten  hours  daily  is 
one  of  the  most  important  and  fai'-reaching  in  its 
effects  that  has  ever  been  rendered  by  that  great 
ti'ibunal.  It  is  a  misfortune,  however,  that  it 
should  be  rendered  by  a  divided  court  of  five  jus- 
tices against  four;  but  it  is  fortunate  that  the  divi- 
sion of  the  court  is  not  on  political  lines. 

The  division  of  the  court  in  this  case  is,  however, 
like  that  in  most  of  the  great  decisions  rendered  by 
this  court,  five  to  four;  decisions  which,  neverthe- 
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le88,  stand  as  conclusive,  except  in  one  instance 
only.  The  court  regards  tlie  worl-c  of  a  ))alier  as  an 
ordinary  emi)Ioynient  witli  wliicli  the  legislature 
has  no  ris'ht  to  interfere  in  the  exercise  of  poll<;e 
and  sanitary  powers,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  an 
employment  dangerous  to  health  if  follo\ve<l  for 
more  than  ten  hours  in  twenty-four. 

-loseph  Jjochner,  the  appellant,  permitted  an 
employee  to  work  extra  hours,  as  the  man  wanted 
to  learn  to  make  cake.  At  the  instance  of  the 
trades  unions  Lochncr  was  arrested  and  flned 
under  the  provisions  of  the  ten-hour  statute.  He 
was  conducting  a  non-union  bakery,  and  soon 
another  case  against  liim  was  made  up,  and  this  he 
had  the  pluck  to  fight  to  the  finish.  lie  was  con- 
victed in  the  County  Court  and  in  the  Appellate 
Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  by  a 
divided  court,  and  the  Court  of  Appeals  aflirmed 
the  sentence  passed  upon  him,  and  the  validity  of 
the  statute,  by  a  bare  majority  of  four  to  three, 
Judge  Alton  1?.  Parker  delivering  the  opinion.  .  .  . 
The  country  is  to  be  congratulated  that  it  can 
look  to  its  Supreme  Court  with  confidence  that  its 
final  judgment  will  always  be  safe  and  sound. 
State  legislatures  are  not  to  be  relied  upon  to  enact 
safe  and  sound  laws  affecting  matters  in  which 
labor  unions  are  concerned.  Undoubtedly  many 
members  of  State  legislatures  vote  for  laws  which 
they  themselves  believe  to  be  unconstitutional, 
with  a  view  to  avoiding  offending  unions  whose 
votes  they  seek  on  other  matters  of  legislation  or 
for  political  purposes.  They  may  believe  that  the 
Governor  will  interpose  with  a  veto;  or  that  if  the 
question  goes  to  the  courts  they  will  declare  the  law 
invalid.  It  cannot  be  assumed  that  the  enactment 
of  a  State  statute  afi'ecting  labor  is  even  prima 
facie  evidence  of  a  legislative  belief  that  the  statute 
was  called  for  as  a  matter  of  police  or  health 
regulation. 

If  a  constitution  is  to  be  interpreted  to  mean 
whatever  the  dominant  opinion  of  a  legislature  or 
a  State  may  entertain  for  the  time  being,  what  is 
the  use  of  having  any  constitution?  —  American 
Law  Review,  May-June,  1905. 

Hardly  any  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  late  years  has  awakened  such  widespread 
interest  or  caused  such  general  comment  as  the  re- 
cent holding  that  the  New  York  10-hour  bakers' 
law  is  unconstitutional.  This  decision  was  lianded 
down  just  too  late  for  comment  in  our  May  number. 
The  statute  which  the  court  had  under  considera- 
tion provides  as  follows:  "No  employee  shall  be 
required  or  permitted  to  work  in  a  biscuit,  bread 
or  cake  bakery  or  confectionery  establishment 
more  than  60  hours  in  any  one  week,  or  more  than 
10  hours  in  any  one  day,  unless  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  shorter  workday  on  the  last  day  of 
the  week;  nor  more  hours  in  any  one  week  than 
will  make  an  average  of  10  hours  per  day  for  the 
number  of  days  during  such  week  in  which  such 
employee  shall  work."  Under  this  statute,  one 
Joseph  Lochner,  a  baker,  was  jirosecuted  and  con- 
victed of  having  permitted  an  employee  to  work  ex- 
tra hours.  The  judgment  of  conviction  was  aflirmed 
first  by  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  later  by  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals 
(People  V.  Lochner,  177  N.  Y.  145).  In  the  latter 
court.  Judge  Parker  wrote  the  prevailing  opinion, 
holding  that  the  statute  was  within  the  power  of 
the  legislature  to  enact  as  a  police  regulation  for 
the  protection  of  the  public  health  from  improper 
conditions  surrounding  the  preparation  of  food. 


Three  members  of  the  court  concurred  with  Judge 
Parker,  and  three  judges  dissented. 

Lochner  thereuijon  ajipealed  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  latter  court,  by  a  vote  of 
five  to  four,  has  reversed  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and 
declared  the  law  to  be  invalid.  Justice  Peckham, 
who  voiced  the  views  of  the  majority,  said  that  the 
law  was  not  an  act  merely  fixing  the  number  of 
hours  which  should  constitute  a  legal  day's  work, 
but  an  absolute  prohibition  on  the  employer  per- 
mitting under  any  circumstances  more  than  ten 
hours'  work  to  be  done  in  his  estaljlishment.  Such 
a  statute,  he  declared,  necessarily  interfered  with 
the  riglit  of  contract  guaranteed  by  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution.  He  con- 
tinued: "  Under  that  provision  no  State  can  deprive 
any  person  of  life,  liberty  or  property  without 
due  process  of  law.  The  right  to  purchase  or  to 
sell  labor  is  part  of  the  liberty  i)rotected  by  this 
amendment  unless  there  are  circumstances  which 
exclude  the  right."  After  referring  to  the  excep- 
tions coining  under  the  head  of  tlie  police  power  of 
the  State,  the  0])inion  continues:  "The  question 
whether  this  act  is  valid  as  a  labor  law  pure  and 
simple  may  be  dismissed  in  a  few  words.  There  is 
no  reasonable  ground  for  interfering  with  the  lib- 
erty of  persons  or  the  right  of  free  contract  by 
determining  the  hours  of  labor  in  the  occupation  of 
a  baker.  Bakers  are  in  no  sense  wards  of  the  State. 
Viewed  in  the  light  of  a  purely  labor  law,  with  no 
reference  whatever  to  the  question  of  health,  we 
think  that  a  law  like  the  one  before  us  Involves 
neither  the  safety,  the  morals,  nor  the  welfare  of 
the  public  and  that  the  interest  of  the  public  is  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  affected  by  such  an  act.  .  .  . 
We  think  that  the  limit  of  the  police  power  has 
been  reached  and  passed  in  this  case.  There  is  in 
our  judgment  no  reasonable  foundation  for  hold- 
ing this  to  be  necessary  or  appropriate  as  a  health 
law  to  safeguard  the  public  health  or  the  health  of 
the  individuals  who  are  following  the  trade  of 
baker." 

In  his  dissenting  opinion,  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  said 
that  no  more  important  and  far-reaching  judgment 
had  been  handed  down  by  the  court  in  the  last  hun- 
dred years,  that  it  worked  a  revolution  in  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  co  urt  and  the  States  in  what  had 
heretofore  been  considered  purely  domestic  afi'airs 
of  the  States,  and  that  the  new  doctrine  was  far- 
reaching  and  dangerous  and  would  surely  cripple 
the  powers  of  the  State.  This  statement  has  been 
taken  by  many  to  apply  in  a  broad  sense  to  every 
detail  of  the  decision,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
significance  of  the  court's  holding  has  been  more 
or  less  obscured.  Asa  matter  of  fact,  the  decision 
is  of  absolutely  no  importance  as  regards  the  right 
of  workingmen  to  attempt  to  ameliorate  their  con- 
dition by  reducing  the  hours  of  labor.  In  this 
respect  the  court  decides  nothing  new,  and  the 
bitter  criticism  to  which  it  has  been  subjected  on 
this  score  is,  therefore,  unmerited.  Moreover,  in 
so  far  as  the  decision  reafiirms  the  right  of  freedom 
of  contract,  it  presents  nothing  novel  or  startling. 
This  right  has  been  recognized  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  a  score  or  more  of  decisions  which  need 
not  be  referred  to  here.  If  revolutionary  at  all, 
the  decision  is  so  merely  because  its  effect  is  to 
afiirm  in  the  Federal  government,  through  its  judi- 
ciary department,  the  right  to  review  the  exercise 
of  the  police  power  by  the  several  States. 

Interference  by  legislation  with  the  right  of 
contract  belonging  to  every  individual  is,  broadly 
speaking,  forbidden  by  both  National  and  State 
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Constitutions.  Therefore,  statutes  prescribing  the 
number  of  hours  which  shall  constitute  a  day's 
labor,  and  punishing  either  employee  or  employer 
for  working  or  permitting  the  performance  of  labor 
for  a  greater  number  of  hours,  are  unconstitutional. 
But  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  For  instance, 
where  the  public  itself,  acting  as  a  commonwealth 
or  as  a  municipality,  is  a  party  to  any  contract,  the 
State  has  power  to  prescribe  the  conditions  which 
shall  enter  into  and  form  part  of  the  contract.  And 
one  of  these  conditions  may  be,  as  was  held  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  Atkin  v.  Kansas, 
191  U.  S.  207,  that  a  certain  number  of  hours  shall 
constitute  a  day's  labor  on  all  public  works,  and 
that  no  contractor  shall  require  or  permit  any 
laborer  to  work  longer  than  such  time  on  any  one 
day.  It  is  true  that  in  New  York  the  constitution- 
ality of  such  legislative  provisions  has  been  denied. 
But  the  New  York  holding  may  be  justified  upon 
either  one  of  two  grounds,  both  of  which  have  been 
advanced  by  individual  justices  in  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  namely,  that  municipalities  possess  under 
the  New  York  Constitution  a  certain  kind  of  politi- 
cal autonomy  which  the  legislature  may  not  invade 
or  destroy  at  pleasure,  or  that  the  New  York  statute 
attempted  to  confiscate  property,  while  the  Kansas 
statute,  construed  in  Atkin  v.  Kansas,  supra,  merely 
punished  an  act  or  omission  as  a  crime. 

Another  exception  to  the  rule  as  to  interference 
with  contract  rights  is  found  in  what  is  known  as 
the  police  power  of  the  State.  Under  this  elastic 
prerogative,  the  Slate,  as  guardian  and  trustee  for 
its  people,  and  having  full  control  of  its  affairs, 
may  interfere  with  and  regulate  contracts  to  any 
extent  when  the  public  health  and  safety  are  there- 
by promoted.  Thus,  statutes  limiting  the  hours  of 
labor  of  women  and  children  have  been  upheld 
upon  the  ground  that  these  particular  laborers  are 
not  equal  in  health  and  strength  to  laborers  gener- 
ally, and  require  special  protection.  Likewise,  a 
statute  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  of  workingmen 
in  underground  mines  and  in  smelters  was  held 
constitutional  in  Ilolden  v.  Hardy,  169  U.  S.  366,  on 
the  ground  that  the  occupations  particularized  were 
peculiarly  fatiguing  or  injurious  to  the  health  of 
the  laborer.  It  was  upon  this  latter  ground  solely 
that  the  statute  involved  in  the  Lochner  case  was 
sought  to  be  justified  as  a  proper  exercise  of  the 
police  power.  The  New  York  Court  of  Appeals 
decided  by  a  bare  majority  tliat  working  in  a 
bakery  was  an  unhealthf  ul  occupation  and,  there- 
fore, that  the  regulation  of  the  number  of  hours  of 
labor  per  day  to  be  performed  by  any  person  so 
occupied  was  a  benefit  to  the  public  and  came 
within  the  State's  police  power.  The  effect  of  the 
Federal  decision  is  to  deny  this  proposition  in  toto 
and  to  declare  that  the  bakery  business  is  not  un- 
healthful,  and  that  as  a  consequence  the  police 
power  of  the  State  of  New  York  was  exceeded  in 
passing  the  statute  in  question.  This,  we  contend 
is  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter  and  the  only  new 
point  upon  which  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
has  expressed  itself.  It  has  simply  differed  with 
the  New  York  court  as  to  the  healthlulness  and 
safety  of  a  particular  occupation.  And,  as  we 
have  already  said,  the  decision  can  be  called  revo- 
lutionary only  in  that  it  assumes  the  right  of  the 
Federal  court  so  to  differ  with,  and,  having  dif- 
fered, to  reverse  the  conclusions  of  the  State  court. 
We  may  add  that,  in  a  previous  number  (vol.  7, 
p.  221),  Lmv  Notes  referred  to  the  de<usion  of  the 
New  York  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  Lochner  case, 
and  fell  compelled  to  give  its  approval  to  the  dis- 


senting opinion  of  Judge  Bartlett.  —  Lata  Notes, 
Northport,  New  York,  June,  1905. 

In  our  view  the  most  significant  feature  of  the 
principal  dissenting  opinion,  by  Mr.  Justice  Har- 
lan, lies  in  the  following  quotations  from  scientific 
writers : 

"  Professor  Hirt  in  his  treatise  on  the  '  Diseases  , 
of  the  Workers '  has  said  ;  '  The  labor  of  the  bakers 
isamongthehardestandmostlaboriousimaginable, 
because  it  has  to  be  performed  under  conditions  in- 
jurious to  the  health  of  those  engaged  in  it.  It  is 
hard,  very  hard,  work,  not  only  because  it  requires 
a  great  deal  of  physical  exertion  in  an  overheated 
workshop  and  during  unreasonably  long  hours,  but 
more  so  because  of  the  erratic  demands  of  the  pub- 
lic, compelling  the  baker  to  perform  the  greater 
part  of  his  work  at  night,  thus  depriving  him  of  an 
opportunity  to  enjoy  the  necessary  rest  and  sleep, 
a  fact  which  is  highly  injurious  to  his  health.' 
Another  writer  says:  'The  constant  inhaling  of 
flour  dust  causes  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  of 
the  bronchial  tubes.  The  eyes  also  suffer  through 
this  dust,  which  is  responsible  for  the  many  cases 
of  running  eyes  among  the  bakers.  The  long  hours 
of  toil  to  which  all  bakers  are  subject  produces 
rheumatism,  cramps  and  swollen  legs.  The  intense 
heat  in  the  workshops  induces  the  workers  to  resort 
to  cooling  drinks,  which,  together  with  their  habit 
of  exposing  the  greater  part  of  their  bodies  to  the 
change  in  the  atmosphere,  is  another  source  of  a 
number  of  diseases  of  various  organs.  Nearly  all 
bakers  are  pale-faced  and  of  more  delicate  health 
than  the  workers  of  other  crafts,  which  is  chiefly 
due  to  their  hard  work  and  their  irregular  and 
unnatural  mode  of  living,  whereby  the  power  of 
resistance  against  disease  is  greatly  diminished. 
The  average  age  of  a  baker  is  below  that  of  other 
workmen ;  they  seldom  live  over  their  fiftieth  year, 
most  of  them  dying  between  the  ages  of  forty  and 
fifty.  During  periods  of  epidemic  diseases  the 
bakers  are  generally  the  first  to  succumb  to  the 
disease,  and  the  number  swept  away  during  such 
periods  far  exceeds  the  number  of  other  crafts  in 
comparison  to  the  men  employed  in  the  respective 
industries.  When,  in  1720,  the  plague  visited  the 
city  of  Marseilles,  France,  every  baker  in  the  city 
succumbed  to  the  epidemic,  which  caused  con- 
siderable excitement  in  the  neighboring  cities  and 
resulted  in  measures  for  the  sanitary  protection  of 
the  bakers.' " 

The  argument  so  deduced  is  in  line  with  the  con- 
curring opinion  of  Judge  Vann  in  the  New  York 
Court  of  Appeals,  in  which  to  assist  judicial 
knowledge  there  was  collected  considerable  matter 
from  scientific  authors  to  the  effect  that  the  occu- 
pation of  a  baker  is  one  that  is  especially  detri- 
mental to  health.  We  ailhere  to  the  view  expressed 
at  the  time  of  the  decision  of  the  New  York  Court 
of  Appeals,  that  there  is  so  much  and  such  good 
ground  for  the  opinion  that  work  in  a  bakery  is 
more  than  ordinarily  deleterious  to  health,  that  the 
question  was  properly  a  legislative  rather  than  a 
judicial  one,  and  that  the  Court  of  Appeals  prop- 
erly upheld  the  New  York  statute  as  a  health  law. 
The  close  division  of  judicial  opinion  both  in  the 
New  York  Court  of  Appeals  and  now  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  tends  to 
strengthen  such  view. 

On  the  otlier  hand,  the  most  significant  language 
in  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  by 
Mr.  Justice  I'eckham  is  as  follows: 
"  It  is  also  urged,  pursuing  the  same  line  of  argu- 
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ment,  tliat  it  is  the  interest  of  tlie  State  tliat  its  pop- 
ulation sliould  be  strong  and  robust,  and  tlieref'ore 
any  legislation  whicli  may  Ije  said  to  tend  to  make 
people  liealtliy  must  be  valid  as  health  laws,  eii- 
ncteil  under  the  i)olice  power.  If  this  be  a  valid 
argument  and  a  justiiication  for  this  kind  of  legis- 
lation, it  follows  that  the  protection  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  from  undue  interference  with  liberty 
of  person  and  freedom  of  contract  is  visionary, 
wherever  the  law  is  sought  to  be  justified  as  a  valid 
exercise  of  the  police  power.  Scarcely  any  law 
but  might  find  shelter  under  such  assumptions,  and 
conduct,  properly  so  called,  as  well  as  contract, 
would  come  under  the  restrictive  sway  of  the 
legislature.  Not  only  the  hours  of  employees, 
but  the  hours  of  employers,  could  be  regulated, 
and  doctors,  lawyers,  scientists,  all  professional 
men,  as  well  as  athletes  and  artisans,  could  be 
forbifiden  to  fatigue  their  brains  and  bodies  by 
prolonged  hours  of  exercise,  lest  the  lighting 
strength  of  the  State  be  impaired.  "We  mention 
these  extreme  cases  because  the  contention  is  ex- 
treme. We  do  not  believe  in  the  soundness  of  the 
views  which  uphold  this  law.  On  the  contrarj^  we 
think  that  such  a  law  as  this,  although  passed  in 
the  assumed  exercise  of  the  police  power,  and 
as  relating  to  the  public  health,  or  the  health  of  the 
employees  named,  is  not  within  that  power,  and  is 
invalid.  The  act  is  not,  within  any  fair  meaning  of 
the  term,  a  health  law,  but  is  an  illegal  interfer- 
ence with  the  rights  of  individuals,  both  employers 
and  employees,  to  make  contracts  regarding  labor 
upon  such  terms  as  they  may  think  best,  or  which 
they  may  agree  upon  with  the  other  parties  to  such 
contracts.  Statutes  of  the  nature  of  that  under 
review,  limiting  the  hours  in  which  grown  and  in- 
telligent men  may  labor  to  earn  their  living,  are 
mere  meddlesome  interferences  with  the  rights  of 
the  individual,  and  they  are  not  saved  from  con- 
demnation by  the  claim  that  they  are  passed  in  the 
exercise  of  the  police  power  and  upon  the  subject 
of  the  health  of  the  individual  whose  rights  are 
interfered  with,  unless  there  be  some  fair  ground, 
reasonable  in  and  of  itself,  to  say  that  there  is  ma- 
terial danger  to  the  public  health  or  to  the  health  of 
the  employees,  if  the  hours  of  labor  are  not  curtailed . 
If  this  be  not  clearly  the  case,  the  individuals  whose 
rights  are  thus  made  the  subject  of  legislative  in- 
terference are  under  the  protection  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  regarding  their  liberty  of  contract  as 
well  as  of  person;  and  the  legislature  of  the  State 
has  no  power  to  limit  their  right  as  proposed  in  this 
statute.  All  that  it  could  properly  do  has  been  done 
by  it  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  bakeries,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  other  sections  of  the  act,  above  set 
forth.  These  several  sections  provide  for  the  in- 
spection of  the  premises  where  the  bakery  is  carried 
on,  with  regard  to  furnishing  proper  wash  rooms 
and  water  closets,  ai)art  from  the  bake  room,  also 
with  regard  to  providing  proper  drainage,  plumb- 
ing and  painting;  the  sections,  in  addition,  provide 
for  the  lieight  of  the  ceiling,  the  cementing  or  tiling 
of  floors,  where  necessary  in  the  opinion  of  the 
factory  inspector,  and  for  other  things  of  that 
nature;  alterations  are  also  provided  for  and  are 
to  be  made  where  necessary  in  the  opinion  of  tlie 
inspector,  in  order  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
the  statute.  These  various  sections  may  be  wise 
and  valid  regulations,  and  they  certainly  go  to  the 
full  extent  of  providing  for  the  cleanliness  and  the 
healthiness,  so  far  as  possible,  of  the  quarters  in 
which  bakeries  are  to  be  conducted.  Adding  to  all 
these  requirements  a  proliibition  to  enter  into  any 


contract  of  labor  in  a  bakery  for  more  than  a  cer- 
tain number  of  hours  a  week,  is,  in  our  judgment, 
so  wholly  beside  the  matter  of  a  proper,  reasonable 
and  fair  provision  as  to  run  counter  to  that  liberty 
of  person  and  of  free  contract  provided  for  in  the 
Federal  Constitution." 

This  extra(;t  certainly  betokens  a  radical  and  com- 
prehensive  policy  of  recognizing  liberty  of  contract 
as  a  constitutional  right.  The  court  seems  to  have 
taken  the  position  that,  while  laws  limiting  hours 
of  labor  will  be  upheld  if  there  be  practically  no 
dispute  of  the  serious  unhealthiness  of  the  occupa- 
tion, in  cases  of  doubtfully  serious  unhealthiness 
or  merely  comparatively  serious  unhealthiness  the 
presumption  is  against  the  validity  of  the  legisla- 
tion. Outside  of  the  question  of  the  abstract  correct- 
ness of  the  present  decision,  the  general  attitude  of 
the  Supreme  Court  will  be  advantageous  to  workers 
themselves  and  to  the  whole  community.  The  sub- 
terfuge of  "  health  laws  "  could  be  availed  of  for  the 
enactment  of  all  manner  of  merely  arbitrary  limita- 
tions of  hours  of  labor.  —  Keio  York  Law  Journal ^ 
May  17,  1905. 

A  man  has  a  right  to  do  what  he  will  with  his 
own  —  his  own  brains,  his  own  labor.  If  an  ambi- 
tious man  will  work  for  11  hours  a  day,  the  State 
has  no  right  to  forbid.  The  experience  of  several 
centuries  has  shown  that  it  is  not  the  people  who 
work  the  least  that  live  the  longest.  It  is  not  honest, 
steady  work  at  good  pay  that  kills  men  off  before 
their  time ;  but  the  vices  of  idleness,  and  the  nearest 
saloon  that  always  stands  open  for  the  idle.  The 
only  way  in  which  an  eight-hour  law  could  be  justi- 
fied, then,  would  be  to  show  that  to  work  more  than 
eight  hours  a  day  is  a  practical  form  of  suicide. 
There  may  be  a  very  few  trades  in  which  that  might 
be  true,  but  if  so  they  are  very  unusual.  In  the 
ordinary  lines  of  work,  men  have  been  working  for 
more  than  10  hours  a  day  and  have  lived  to  be  very 
old,  so  that  it  is  certain  that  to  work  more  than  10 
hours  is  not  destructive  to  health.  Therefore,  a 
law  forbidding  the  average  citizen  to  work  more 
than  10  hours  in  a  day  —  if  he  wants  to  — is  uncon- 
stitutional. That  is  common  sense.  —  Boston  Daily 
Advertiser,  April  18,  1905. 

In  deciding  that  the  10-hour  law  for  bakers  in 
New  York  State  is  unconstitutional,  the  majority  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  evidently  intend 
to  draw  a  line  beyond  which  laws  regulating  the 
hours  of  labor  in  private  industries  shall  not  pass. 
Rejecting  the  theory  of  police  powers  as  justifying 
this  particular  statute,  on  the  ground  that  more 
than  10  hours  a  day  at  labor  in  the  baking  trade 
was  not  injurious  to  the  health  nor  a  menace  to  the 
public  safety,  the  majority  of  the  judges  base  their 
conclusion  upon  the  constitutional  guarantee  of  free- 
dom of  contract  contained  in  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. The  four  dissenting  judges  appear  to  hold 
that  the  statute  should  be  sustained  so  long  as  it  is 
an  open  question,  not  easy  to  decide,  whether  or 
not  10  hours'  steady  work  every  day,  week  after 
week,  year  after  year,  in  a  bakery,  maj-  "  endanger 
the  health,  impair  the  usefulness  and  shorten  the 
lives  of  workmen."  As  for  that  freedom  of  con- 
tract, which  the  majority  judges  invoke,  it  is  easy 
to  see  what  answer  practical  experience  makes. 
Practically  there  is  no  freedom  of  contract  between 
employers  and  the  great  majority  of  workmen,  con- 
sidered as  individuals.  The  effect  of  this  judicia 
decision  must  be  to  make  labor  unions  among  wage- 
earners  more  necessary  than  before,  because  only 
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through  combination  can  they  contract  with  employ- 
ers for  their  lal)or  on  terms  approaching  equality. 
—  The  Springfield  Da ily  Republican,  April  18,1 90S. 

The  overturning  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  on  the  60-hour  labor  act  of  the  New 
York  Legislature  is  causing  alarm  everywhere 
among  labor  interests,  for  while  ostensibly  pro- 
tecting the  right  of  contract  of  the  individual,  it 
actually  prohibits  the  State  fi'om  acting  for  the 
general  protection  of  working  people  from  the  greed 
of  employers.  In  Xew  Jersey  they  occasionally  \>a.&B 
a  good  bill,  and  one  of  these  was  "  the  bakers'  act " 
of  last  year,  fixing  60  hours  as  a  week's  work  in 
any  bakery,  at  the  limit  of  10  hours  a  day,  unless 
that  shall  be  increased  so  as  to  make  possible  a 
shorter  day  for  the  last  of  the  Aveek.  Also  there  is 
the  New  Jersey  act  of  1892,  providing  that  o.i  houi's 
shall  constitute  a  week's  work  in  any  factory,  work 
shop  or  establishment  where  the  manufacture  of 
any  goods  is  carried  on.  Moreover,  in  1887  a  law 
was  placed  on  the  New  Jersey  statute  book  for  the 
protection  of  railway  employees,  which  provides 
that  12  hours'  labor  within  12  consecutive  hours, 
and  with  reasonable  time  for  meals  (not  less  than 
half  an  hour  for  each),  shall  constitute  a  day's 
labor  in  the  operation  of  all  cable,  traction  and 
steam  elevated  railroads  owned  or  operated  by  cor- 
porations incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State. 
It  is  discouraging  to  have  the  Supreme  Court  find 
that  laws  in  behalf  of  the  people  are  unconstitu- 
tional.—T/ie  Springfield  Daily  Republican,  April 
20,1905. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  dissenting  judges  in 
the  10-hour  law  decision  are  exceptionally  able  men, 
deeply  learned  in  the  law,  and  eminently  entitled 
to  be  heard  with  respect  on  the  constitutionality  of 
any  statute,  we  incline  to  believe  that  the  majority 
of  our  National  Supreme  Court  is  entirely  right  as 
a  general  proposition  in  holding  the  10-hour  law 
unconstitutional  as  affecting  private  individuals. 
Judge  Harlan,  dissenting,  very  properly  estimated 
the  decision  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
century.  It  is  so.  And  furthermore  we  think  it 
is  a  correct  decision,  one  in  which  the  dissenting 
justices  might  better  have  concurred. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  holds,  in 
express  terms,  that  no  State  may  constitutionally, 
under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  pass  a  law  limit- 
ing to  10  hours  the  working-day  of  private  individ- 
uals engaged  in  baking  under  private  contract.  It 
has  been  held  competent  for  the  States  to  set  a  limit 
of  10  hours,  or  any  other  similar  limit,  for  workmen 
engaged  on  public  works  for  State,  county  or  city. 
But  the  New  York  law  went  much  further,  and 
sought  to  enact  that  no  man  should  employ  another 
in  his  own  private  baking  business  lor  more  than 
10  hours  a  day,  under  pains  and  penalties. 

The  majority  of  the  court  say  that  this  is  unwar- 
ranted interference  with  the  rights  of  individuals. 
The  State  may,  it  is  true,  under  proper  circum- 
stances,  interfere  with  some  individual  rights,  but 
the  court  can  find  no  reason  for  including  this 
among  such  cases.  It  is  not  a  case  (in  the  opinion 
of  the  majority,  at  least)  in  which  public  health, 
morality  or  safety  necessitate  the  interference,  or 
give  it  color  of  justification.  So  long  as  a  man  is 
not  endangering  the  public  in  these  ways,  and  is 
working  no  evil  efi'ect  on  others,  the  Constitution 
safeguards  to  him  his  rights  and  personal  liberties. 
In  making  a  contract  lor  day  labor  enduring  more 
than  10  hours,  no  man  is  so  obviously  infringing 


upon  general  considerations  of  public  weal  that  the 
State  is  justified  in  stepping  in  to  say  "Thou  shalt 
not."  There  are  plenty  of  cases  where  the  State 
might  say  that— but  not  in  this.  There  is  nothing 
to  take  the  case  out  of  the  usual  category  of  per- 
sonal freedom  which  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  will  protect  against  attack.  Therefore,  not- 
withstanding the  strong  character  of  the  dissenting 
judges,  Harlan,  White,  Holmes  and  Day,  we  feel 
that  the  decision  is  a  righteous  one.  The  dissent 
merely  assumes  that  10  hours  a  day  is  the  limit  of 
healthy  employment  at  baking,  and  depends  on  the 
particular  case  for  its  foundation,  rather  than  deny, 
ing  the  general  principle  set  forth  by  the  majority. 
The  general  principle  will  hardly  be  denied  by  any- 
body. With  regard  to  baking,  one  may  maintain 
that  more  than  10  hours,  day  after  day,  in  a  bakery 
is  so  injurious  to  health  that  the  State  is  justified  in 
exercising  its  police  power  to  prevent.  This,  the 
majority  of  the  court  did  not  approve,  and  the 
minority  diil.    The  case  is  close  to  the  line. 

The  result  seems  to  be  a  definite  drawing  of  the 
line  beyond  which  labor  laws  cannot  go.  The  de- 
sired result  must  be  reached  by  agreement  rather 
than  by  law.  It  means  more  work  for  the  labor 
unions  unassisted  by  statutes  of  this  kind.  —  Loioell 
Citizen,  April  20,  1903. 

Thus  one  prop  — the  statutory  one  —  is  knocked 
from  under  the  eight-hour  movement.  Labor  will 
be  forced  from  this  time  on  to  depend  on  moral 
suasion  to  extend  the  sway  of  the  eight-hour  day. 
They  must  seek  to  convince  all  employers  that 
nothing  is  gained  in  the  end  by  keeping  men  at 
work  longer  than  eight  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four,  and  when  they  fail  to  convince  they  can  not 
any  longer  resort  to  laws  enforcing  a  limited  work- 
ing day.  The  decision,  of  course,  applies  to  public 
as  well  as  to  private  contracts.  —  National  Labor 
Tribune,  Pittsburg,  Penn.,  April  20, 1906. 

If  the  10-hour  law  is  unconstitutional,  it  is  natural 
to  suppose  that  the  eight-hour  law  or  any  other  kind 
of  similar  law  will  also  be  unconstitutional.  If  this 
is  so,  then  all  the  laws  on  the  statute  books  of  the 
various  States  are  worthless.  It  is  this  that  makes 
the  ruling  one  of  the  most  important  that  has  been 
rendered  in  many  years. 

It  is  entirely  within  the  range  of  probability  that 
the  United  States  may  be  shown  to  be  an  offender 
under  this  ruling.  It  has  been  active  in  its  co- 
operation toward  the  establishment  of  the  eight- 
hour  day,  but  this  day  has  now  been,  inferentially 
at  least,  outlawed.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the 
day  will  be  abolished  in  the  government  service, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  question  could  be  raised. 
The  opportunities  that  have  been  laid  bare  by  this 
decision  may  be  less  disturbing  in  reality  than  in 
their  seeming,  but  the  developments  of  the  future 
will  be  worth  watching. 

Nothing  could  be  more  relishable  to  those  in  the 
Parry  movement  than  the  ruling  in  question.  It 
will  enable  them  to  use  the  subdued  an<l  miserable 
non-union  workmen  more  like  cattle  than  ever.  On 
the  other  hand  the  ruling  ought  to  inspire  trade 
unionists  to  be  more  vigorous  and  determined  than 
they  have  been  and  to  enforce  by  unity  the  eight-hour 
law  and  if  need  be  strike  lor  its  maintenance.  —  The 
Labor  World,  Pittsburg,  Penn.,  April  20,  1905. 

About  the  time  that  Justice  Peckham  was  deliv- 
ering his  opinion  in  W'ashington,  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts  was  considering  a  bill  for  an  eight- 
hour   maximum  workday  lor   public  employees. 
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How  about  the  sacred  riglit  to  work  as  long  as  he 
wants  to  —  the  "  free  excrcjisc  of  the  rij,'lits  of  con- 
tract" —  which  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  guar- 
antees to  tlie  citizens  of  Massachusetts?  How 
about  pul)lic  employees  in  New  York  and  those 
who  are  under  the  eight-hour  law  of  the  national 
government? 

Surely  a  citizen  doesn't  surrender  his  rights  guar- 
anteed by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  just  because 
he  works  for  the  municipality,  State  or  nation.  He 
still  has  the  right  to  earn  "  extra  money." 

Trulj'  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  is  a  wonder, 
and  Justice  Teckham  is  its  prophet. 

What  a  fine  thing  it  is  that  we  have  a  Supreme 
Court  to  keep  us  from  going  too  fast. 

The  working  people  certainly  appreciate  that 
"conservative"  institution.  You  know  tlie  work- 
ing  people  generally  are  very  conservative,  espe- 
cially in  all  things  political.  And  the  working 
people  are  nine-tenths  of  that  public  whose  "wel- 
fare" is  conserved  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Well,  starting  witli  the  Peckham  decision  on  the 
10-hour  law,  there  are  interestiug  times  ahead  for 
all  labor  laws  enacted  and  suggested. 

Talk  about  a  bull  in  a  cliina  shop !  Justice  Peck- 
ham  in  a  bakesliop  can  beat  him  "all  holler,"  as  we 
used  to  say  out  in  Missouri. 

It  looks  as  if  somebody's  cake  was  dough. 

Now,  workingmen,  will  you  wake  up? — The 
Labor  Journal,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  April  21,  1005. 

While  it  may  be  law,  strictly  law,  it  would  seem 
that  the  Supreme  Court  should  be  more  than  a 
technical  law  school.  The  law  of  creation  and  the 
law  of  humanity  were  in  operation  long  before 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  framed, 
and  the  judges  were  seated  to  construe  it.  We  pre- 
dict that  within  the  next  ten  years  the  opinion  just 
handed  down  by  the  majority  of  the  greatest  court 
in  our  land  will  be  reversed  by  the  same  institu- 
tion.—  Portland  Labor  Press,  Portland,  Oregon, 
April  21,  1905. 

The  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
declaring  invalid  the  New  York  law  limiting  the 
hours  of  labor  in  the  bakeries  of  the  State  will  prob- 
ably have  a  wide  influence,  though  no  one  can  tell 
precisely  in  what  direction  the  influence  will  work. 
So  far  as  the  decision  will  directly  affect  existing 
conditions  in  metal  manufacturing  and  kindred 
lines,  its  results  would  seem  to  be  iinimportant, 
even  if  all  other  laws  of  similar  import  were  to  be 
successfully  attacked.  The  indirect  results  in  all 
employments  of  labor  can  be  only  conjectural.  In 
this  particular  case  the  law  provided  that  no  pro- 
prietor of  a  bakery  should  permit  an  employee  to 
work  more  than  60  hours  a  week.  An  employer 
was  fined  on  the  charge  of  violating  this  law  and 
appealed,  the  Appellate  Court  of  the  State  uphold- 
ing the  decision  of  the  lower  court,  whereupon  the 
case  was  taken  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
which  held  that  the  law  interfered  with  the  free 
exercise  of  the  right  of  contract  between  individ- 
uals. Four  of  the  nine  justices  dissented  from  the 
decision. 

If  advantage  is  taken  of  this  decision,  and  other 
laws  —  for  example,  laws  restricting  the  number  of 
hours  of  labor  of  women  and  minors  —  should  be 
nullified,  the  result  would  be  unsettling,  almost 
revolutionary.  Probably,  on  the  whole,  it  would 
be  generally  conceded  to  be  a  backward  step.  But 
in  most  lines  of  employment,  especially  in  manu- 
facturing, laws  are  not  needed  to  regulate  the 
length  of  a  day's  work.    Few  employers  could  be 


made  to  believe  that  it  would  pay  to  work  their 
people  more  than  10  hours  a  day.  Many  employ- 
ers would  welcome  a  nine-hour  day  if  it  could 
become  universal.  It  is  not  so  much  how  long  a 
man  works  but  what  he  accomplishes  while  he  is 
at  work. 

There  is  some  comforting  thought  in  this  de- 
cision. It  will  have  the  tendency  to  discourage 
future  State  legislation  to  restrict  hours  of  labor. 
Sometimes  such  legislation  is  in  the  interest  of 
common  humanity.  But  usually  it  is  a  part  of  the 
plan  of  trade  unionism,  under  a  mistaken  impres- 
sion that  what  is  best  for  the  employer  cannot  be 
for  the  best  interest  of  the  workman.  If  one  State 
could  establish  an  eight-hour  limit  of  work  while 
other  States  had  no  such  restrictive  laws,  industries 
would  either  be  driven  out  of  the  State  or  out  of 
business  because  competition  would  not  permit  of 
such  a  handicap. 

Men  will  not  be  overworked  under  existing  con- 
ditions. The  whole  tendency  is  not  to  see  how  long 
men  can  be  made  to  work,  but  to  establish  a  work- 
ing day  which  on  the  average  is  best  adapted  to 
bring  out  the  most  profitable  industrial  results. 
Men  are  practically  paid  by  the  hour.  If  their 
energies  are  exhausted  at  the  end  of  eight  hours 
the  wage  paid  them  after  that  time  is  a  gift.  The 
modern  emxiloyer  dislikes  to  work  his  men  over- 
time for  the  reason  that  their  efficiency  is  soon 
reduced.  Restrictive  laws  are  seldom  needed,  ex- 
cepting in  the  case  of  women  and  children,  whose 
physical  welfare  must  especially  be  guarded. 

Possibly  the  result  of  the  decision  will  be  a  re- 
newal of  the  attempt  to  influence  Congress  to  enact 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  permit  of  national 
legislation  restricting  hours  of  labor.  It  would  be 
better  to  leave  the  whole  question,  so  far  as  manu- 
facturing is  concerned,  to  the  natural  evolution 
which  has  changed  business  sentiment  into  the 
present  none  too  arduous  condition  as  to  the  hours 
of  labor.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  may  not  prove  to  be  as  much  of  a  menace 
as  it  is  a  logical  rendering  of  the  laws.  —  The  Iron 
Age,  Xew  York,  April  27,  1 905. 

Justice  Peckham,  who,  on  April  17,  rendered  the 
decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in 
the  case  of  Lochner  v.  the  State  of  New  York,  in- 
volving the  validity  of  the  New  York  statute  pro- 
hibiting proprietors  of  bakeries  from  requiring  or 
permitting  their  employees  to  labor  more  than  10 
hours  per  day,  has  handed  down  the  full  text  of 
his  opinion,  a  brief  synopsis  of  which  was  read 
from  the  bench  and  reported  in  the  daily  papers. 
The  decision  has  attracted  much  attention,  but  the 
text  of  the  opinion  shows  it  to  be  of  the  greatest 
possible  importance  to  manufacturers  in  all  in- 
dustries, in  view  of  the  present  tendency  on  the 
part  of  State  legislatures  as  well  as  the  Federal 
Congress  to  interfere  with  what  the  court  calls 
"  the  ordinary  trades  and  occupations  of  the 
people."  Judge  Peckham's  decision  is  couched  in 
vigorous  language  and  unceremoniously  brushes 
aside  the  fallacies  and  sophistries  with  which 
demagogues  have  undertaken  to  bolster  up  these 
unconstitutional  "labor  laws." 

The  court  at  the  outset  points  out  that  there  is  no 
pretense  in  any  of  the  opinions  of  the  lower  courts 
sustaining  the  validity  of  the  New  York  law  that 
the  statute  was  intended  to  meet  the  case  of  in- 
voluntary labor  in  any  form.  All  the  opinions 
assume  that  there  is  no  real  distinction,  so  far  as 
this  question  is  concerned,  between  the  words  "re- 
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quired"  and  "permitted."  The  mandate  of  tlie 
statute  tliat  "  no  emploj'ee  shall  be  required  or 
permitted  to  work"  is  the  substantial  equivalent 
of  an  enactment  that  "no  employee  shall  contract 
or  agree  to  work  "  more  than  ten  hours  per  day, 
and  as  there  is  no  i)rovision  for  special  emergen- 
cies the  statute  is  mandatory  in  all  cases.  It  is  not 
an  act  merely  fixing  the  number  of  hours  which 
shall  constitute  a  legal  day's  work,  but  an  absolute 
prohibition  upon  the  employer,  permitting  under 
no  circumstances  more  than  10  hours'  work  to  be 
done  in  his  establishment.  The  employee  may 
desire  to  earn  the  extra  money  which  would  arise 
from  his  working  more  than  the  prescribed  time, 
but  this  statute  forbids  the  employer  permitting 
the  employee  to  earn  it. 

The  statute  in  question,  the  court  declares,  neces- 
sarily interferes  with  the  I'ight  of  contract  between 
the  employer  and  employees,  and  the  only  question 
to  be  considered  is  whether  such  interference  can 
be  justified  on  the  ground  that  the  States  are  clothed 
with  certain  so-called  police  powers,  the  exact  de- 
scription and  limitation  of  which  have  not  been 
attempted  b}^  the  courts.  These  powers  relate  to 
the  safety,  health,  morals  and  general  welfare  of 
the  public.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has 
recognized  the  existence  and  upheld  the  exercise 
of  the  police  power  of  the  States  in  many  cases 
which  are  described  by  Judge  Peckham  as  closely 
bordering  upon  the  line  that  should  be  drawn 
between  proper  and  improper  regulation  of  indi- 
vidual conduct  and  liberty. 

Considering  the  statute  in  question  in  the  light  of 
all  decisions  with  regard  to  the  scope  of  the  police 
powers  of  the  States,  the  court  says : 

"  We  think  the  limit  of  the  police  power  has  been 
reached  and  passed  in  this  case.  There  is,  in  our 
judgment,  no  reasonable  foundation  for  holding 
this  to  be  necessary  or  appropriate  as  a  health  law 
to  safeguard  the  public  health  or  the  health  of  the 
individuals  who  are  following  the  trade  of  a  baker. 
If  this  statute  be  valid,  and  if,  therefore,  a  proper 
case  is  made  out  in  which  to  deny  the  right  of  an 
individual,  sui  juris,  as  employer  or  emploj'ee,  to 
make  contracts  for  the  labor  of  the  latter  under  the 
protection  of  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, there  would  seem  to  be  no  length  into  which 
legislation  of  this  nature  might  not  go. 

"  We  think  that  there  can  be  no  fair  doubt  that 
the  trade  of  a  baker  in  and  of  itself  is  not  an  un- 
healthy one  to  that  degree  which  would  authorize 
the  legislature  to  interfere  with  the  right  to  labor 
and  with  tlie  right  of  free  contract  on  the  part  of 
the  individual,  either  as  employer  or  employee.  It 
might  be  safely  afHrmed  that  almost  all  occupations 
more  or  less  affect  the  health.  There  must  be  more 
than  the  mere  fact  of  the  possible  existence  of  some 
small  amount  of  unhealthiness  to  warrant  legisla- 
tive interference  with  liberty.  In  our  large  cities 
there  are  many  buildings  into  which  the  sun  pene- 
trates for  but  a  short  time  each  day,  and  these 
buildings  are  occujjied  by  people  carrying  on  the 
business  of  bankers,  brokers,  lawyers,  real  estate 
and  many  other  kinds  of  business,  aided  by  many 
clerks,  messengers  and  other  employees.  Upon  the 
assumption  of  the  validitj'  of  this  act  under  review 
it  is  not  possible  to  say  that  an  act  prohibiting 
lawyers'  or  bank  clerks  or  others  from  contracting 
to  labor  for  their  employers  more  than  eight  hours 
a  day  would  be  invalid.  It  might  be  said  that  it  is 
unhealthy  to  M'ork  more  than  that  number  of  hours 
in  an  apartment  lighted  by  artificial  light  during 
the  working  hours  of  the  day. 


"  It  is  also  urged,  pursuing  the  same  line  of  argu- 
ment, that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  State  that  its 
population  should  be  strong  and  robust,  and  there- 
fore any  legislation  which  may  be  said  to  tend  to 
make  people  healthy  must  be  valid  as  health  laws, 
enacted  under  the  police  power.  If  this  be  a  valid 
argument  and  a  justification  for  this  kind  of  legis- 
lation, it  follows  that  the  protection  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  from  undue  interference  with  liberty 
of  person  and  free<iom  of  contract  is  visionary 
wherever  the  law  is  sought  to  be  justified  as  a  valid 
exercise  of  the  police  power.  Scarcely  any  law  but 
might  find  shelter  under  such  assumptions,  and  con- 
duct, properly  so  called,  as  well  as  contract,  would 
come  under  the  restrictive  swaj'  of  the  legislature. 
Not  only  the  hours  of  employees  but  the  hours  of 
employers  coidd  be  regulated,  and  doctors,  lawyers, 
scientists,  all  professional  men,  as  well  as  athletes- 
and  artisans,  could  be  forbidden  to  fatigue  their 
brains  and  bodies  by  prolonged  hours  of  exercise, 
lest  the  fighting  strength  of  the  State  be  impaired. 
We  mention  these  extreme  cases  because  the  con- 
tention is  extreme.  We  do  not  believe  in  the  sound- 
ness of  the  views  which  uphold  this  law.  On  the 
contrary,  we  think  that  such  a  law  as  this,  although 
passed  in  the  assumed  exercise  of  the  jjolice  power, 
and  as  relating  to  the  public  health  or  the  health  of 
the  employees  named,  is  not  within  that  power  and 
is  invalid.  The  act  is  not  within  any  fair  meaning 
of  the  term  a  health  law,  but  is  an  illegal  interference 
with  the  riglits  of  individuals,  both  employers  and 
employees,  to  make  contracts  regarding  labor  upon 
such  terms  as  they  may  think  best,  or  which  they 
may  agree  upon  with  the  other  parties  to  such  con- 
tracts. Statutes  of  the  nature  of  that  under  review, 
limiting  the  hours  in  which  grown  and  intelligent 
men  may  labor  to  earn  their  living,  are  mere  meddle- 
some interferences  with  the  rights  of  the  individual, 
and  they  are  not  saved  from  condemnation  by  the 
claim  that  they  are  passed  in  the  exercise  of  the 
police  power  and  upon  the  subject  of  the  health  of 
the  individual  whose  rights  are  interfered  with, 
unless  there  be  some  fair  ground  reasonable  in  and 
of  itself  to  say  that  there  is  material  danger  to  the 
public  health  or  to  the  health  of  the  employees  if 
the  hours  of  labor  are  not  curtailed." 

Continuing,  the  court  makes  the  significant  state- 
ment that  "  this  interference  on  the  part  of  the  leg- 
islatures of  the  several  States  with  the  ordinary 
trades  and  occupations  of  the  people  seems  to  be 
on  the  increase,"  and  other  laws  of  New  York, 
Washington  and  Illinois  regulating  various  trades, 
and  which  have  recentlj-  been  declared  to  be  in- 
valid, are  cited  as  illustrating  this  pernicious  tend- 
ency.   In  conclusion,  the  court  says: 

"  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  laws  of  this  character,  while 
passed  under  what  is  claimed  to  be  the  police 
power  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  public 
health  or  welfare,  are  in  reality  passed  from  other 
motives.  We  are  justified  in  saying  so  when,  from 
the  character  of  the  law  and  the  subject  upon 
which  it  legislates,  it  is  apparent  that  the  public 
health  or  welfare  bears  but  the  most  remote  rela- 
tion to  the  law. 

"  It  is  manifest  to  us  that  the  limitation  of  the 
hours  of  labor,  as  i)rovided  for  in  this  section  of 
the  statute  under  wliich  the  indictment  was  found 
and  the  plaintiff  in  error  convicted,  has  no  such 
direct  relatiou  to  and  no  such  substantial  effect 
upon  the  health  of  the  employee  as  to  justify  us  in 
regarding  the  section  as  really  a  health  law.  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  real  object  and  purpose  were 
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simply  to  regulate  the  liours  of  labor  between  the 
master  aiul  his  employeee  (all  beinf?  men,  sui  juris) 
in  a  iirivate  business,  not  danjierous  in  any  degree 
to  morals  or  in  any  real  and  substantial  degree  to 
the  health  of  the  employees.  Under  such  eircuni- 
stanees  the  freedom  of  master  and  employee  to 
contract  with  each  other  in  relation  to  their  em- 
])loyment  and  in  delining  the  same  cannot  be  pro- 
hibited or  interfered  with  without  violating  the 
Federal  Constitution." 

While  there  is  a  clear  distinction  between  the 
letter  of  the  New  York  statute  discussed  in  this 
case  and  that  of  the  so-called  Gompers  Eight-hour 
Bill,  in  tliat  the  latter  undertakes  to  regulate  tlic 
hours  of  labor  tlirough  contract  stipulations,  yet  it 
is  believed  liere  tliat  the  sweeping  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  this  case  will  exercise  a  strong 
influence  upon  Congress  and  will  place  another 
obstacle  in  tiie  way  of  Federal  eight-hour  legisla- 
tion.—  The  Iron  Age,  Keio  York,  April  27, 1906. 

If  this  decision  established  the  principle  that  State 
laws  limiting  hours  of  labor  are  invalid,  it  would 
have  a  certain  general  value,  but  it  establishes  no 
such  ])rinciple.  Having  heretofore  decided  that  an 
eight-hour  law  for  work  in  mines  is  not  invalid,  and 
now  tliat  a  10-hour  law  for  work  in  bakeries  is  in- 
valid, the  other  circumstances  being  the  same  in 
each  case  so  far  as  legal  elfect  is  concerned,  the 
court  forces  us  to  hunt  for  the  distinguishing  point 
somewhere  in  the  difference  between  work  in  baker- 
ies and  work  in  mines. 

And  that  is  precisely  where  the  court  really  places 
the  distinction.  It  holds  in  the  one  case  that  work 
in  mines  for  longer  than  eight  hours  a  day  is  preju- 
dicial to  health,  and  in  the  other  that  work  in  bak- 
eries for  longer  than  10  hours  is  not  prejudicial  to 
health.  Wherefore  it  concludes  that  an  eight-hour 
law  for  miners  is  a  police  regulation  for  the  public 
health  and  safety,  whereas  a  10-hour  law  for  bak- 
ers is  not  a  police  regulation  for  the  public  health 
and  safety.  Having  reached  that  conclusion,  it 
further  holds  that  the  right  of  private  contract, 
secured  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  is  in  the  one  case  subordi- 
nated to  the  eight-hour  labor  law  for  miners;  but 
that  the  same  right,  likewise  secured,  is  superior 
to  and  controlling  over  the  10-hour  labor  law  for 
bakers.  Hence  it  has  sustained  the  eight-honr 
miners'  law,  but  nullifies  the  10-hour  bakers'  law. 

In  the  light  of  those  two  decisions  of  the  highest 
court  in  the  land  —  in  effect  only  by  one  of  its 
judges  —  labor  reformers  and  their  lawyers  are  af- 
forded a  wide  field  for  industrious  guessing.  How 
many  hours  in  the  heat  of  a  bakery  would  be  ex- 
cessive? It  was  once  supposed  that  every  legislat- 
ure is  the  judge  of  what  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
health,  morals  and  safety  of  the  inhabitants  of  its 
own  State.  And  this  has  long  been  held  by  the 
courts  to  apply  to  the  regulation  of  working  time. 
For  many  years  Sunday  laws  have  been  enforced 
against  Jews  and  Seventh  Day  Baptists,  pleading 
unconstitutional  interference  with  religion,  on  the 
ground  that  Sunday  laws  are  public  safety  regula- 
tions for  the  prevention  of  overwork,  and  not  reli- 
gious regulations,  the  choice  of  Sunday  instead  of 
some  other  day  as  the  day  of  enforced  rest  being 
in  the  eye  of  the  law  merely  accidental.  Laws  that 
limit  labor  hours  rest  upon  the  same  legal  principle. 
Either  they  are  reasonably  necessar}'  for  the  public 
safety,  orthey  are  totally  withoutlegal  justification; 
and  the  only  public  body  that  can  be  fairly  left  to 
determine  the  reasonableness  of  the  necessity  is  the 


legislature  whose  constituents  are  to  be  protected. 
Without  the  plainest  evi<lence  of  false  pretense  on 
the  part  of  that  body,  its  police  regulations  ought 
not  to  be  oveJTidden  by  any  body  of  judges.  This 
has  long  Ijeen  even  tlie  judicial  view  of  the  matter, 
prone  though  judges  are  to  draw  power  to  them- 
selves. This  was  the  view  that  influenced  the  mi- 
nority  judges  in  the  case  under  consideration.  But 
the  majority— a  majority  of  one  in  nine  —  decide 
that  they  are  more  competent  than  the  legislature 
of  New  York  to  say  whether  a  limitation  ought  for 
the  public  health  and  safety  to  be  put  upon  hours 
of  labor  in  Xew  York  bakeries.  —  The  Labor  Leader, 
Lancaster,  Perm.,  April  29, 1905. 

There  is  room  for  much  satisfaction  at  the  recent 
decision  of  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  that  the  10- 
hour  law  of  the  State  of  New  York  is  unconstitu- 
tional. To  be  sure,  it  is  not  entirely  in  line  with 
the  wishes  of  many  of  our  people,  nor  does  the  nar- 
row  division  of  the  court  on  the  subject  give  ab- 
solute assurance  that  this  finding  will  stand  as 
eternal  law  through  changes  in  the  personnel  of 
the  court.  But  it  does  give  assurance  that  even  if 
legislators,  through  fear  of  the  hostility  of  certain 
voters,  do  enact  laws  restricting  trade  against  their 
own  best  judgment  — and  there  is  at  least  suspicion 
that  some  factory  legislation  is  due  to  this  condi- 
tion—there is  a  body  higher  than  they  not  afraid 
to  undo  their  work. 

The  court  finds  that  only  under  the  police  power 
of  the  State,  that  is,  on  the  ground  that  longer 
hours  are  a  menace  to  health,  or  otherwise  inimical 
to  public  safety,  could  the  State  constitutionally 
enact  such  a  law,  and  the  court  is  unable  to  find 
that  in  the  average  employment  that  is  the  case. 
This  decision  has  peculiar  interest  to  States  like 
Massachusetts,  which  have  freely  enacted  laws  to 
restrict  hours  of  labor,  and  have  chosen  the  textile 
industry  as  the  one  on  which  to  try  experiments 
before  they  have  been  ready  to  extend  them  to 
other  industries.  At  first  blush  the  decision  ap- 
pears to  break  down  this  restrictive  legislation,  and 
virtually  to  repeal  all  of  the  laws  of  the  northern 
States  which  have  limited  hours  in  the  textile  in- 
dustry and  have  put  the  northern  mills  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  the  competition  with  the  South. 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  the  ruling  really  affects 
the  laws  in  question.  The  State  of  Massachusetts, 
for  example,  has  probably  drawn  the  line  tighter 
in  this  matter  than  any  other  State.  Her  mills  are 
virtually  limited  to  10  hours  per  day  and  oS  hours 
per  week,  and  when  exigencies  of  trade  arise  that 
require  the  mill  to  run  an  hour  or  two  more  or  all 
night  a  new  force  must  be  engaged.  So  tight  is 
the  line  drawn,  in  fact,  that  Maine  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, much  as  the^^  are  inclined  to  follow  the  lead 
of  Massachusetts  in  legislation,  have  refused  to 
take  up  with  any  58-hour  law,  each  of  these  States 
having  turned  down  the  proposition  even  as  re- 
cently as  this  year.  But  these  laws  differ  materi- 
ally from  the  New  York  one  in  question  in  that 
these  relate  specifically  only  to  women  and  chil- 
dren. As  far  as  practice  goes  they  might  as  well 
include  the  men,  for  almost  no  textile  mill  could 
afford  to  run  entirely  with  men,  and  they  are  forced 
to  shut  down  if  the  women  must  leave.  So,  al- 
though Massachusetts  has  no  laws  restricting  the 
hours  of  labor  of  men,  except  for  public  employees, 
the  State's  theory  that  women  and  children  are  the 
wards  of  the  State  brings  about  a  practical  restric- 
tion for  men. 

It  Is  not  unlikely  that  the  Supreme  Court  would 
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find  that  to  limit  tiie  hours  of  labor  of  women  was 
a  proper  exercise  of  the  police  power,  and,  there- 
fore, constitutional,  and  it  is  almost  certain  they 
would  80  find  in  case  of  cliildren.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  chance,  now  that  women  have  been  given 
the  right  of  contract  and  thus  been  placed  legally 
in  the  same  position  as  man,  so  far  as  the  right  to 
sell  their  labor  is  concerned,  that  the  court  would 
find  an  infringement  of  liberty  here.  It  is  doubt- 
ful, just  the  same,  if  a  test  of  the  constitutionality 
of  these  laws  will  be  made.  —  American  IVool  and 
Cotton  Reporter,  Boston,  May  11,  1005. 

The  decision  just  handed  down  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  Lochner  case,  says 
the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  reversing  the  decision  of 
the  New  York  court  of  last  resort  and  declaring 
the  statute  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  to  10  hours 
a  day  and  60  hours  a  week  in  the  bakery  and  con- 
fectionery trades  to  be  unconstitutional,  is  most 
important  and  will  immediately  become  a  leading 
"  labor-union  case."  It  is  of  immense  importance 
to  union  and  non-union  labor  and  to  employers,  and 
will  serve  as  a  limit  and  guide  for  legislatures  in 
framing  statutes  limiting  the  hours  of  labor.  It 
also  throws  grave  doubt  on  the  constitutionality  of 
the  proposed  Federal  eight-hour  legislation. 

The  Federal  Government  and  many  of  the  States 
have  declared  eight  or  nine  or  10  hours  to  be  a 
working-day,  "  in  the  absence  of  special  agree- 
ment." The  government  of  the  State  may  set  up  an 
eight-hour  day  for  its  own  work,  or  may  make  the 
day  one  of  six  or  of  two  hours.  It  is  the  employer, 
and  may  do  as  it  pleases  with  its  own  money,  and 
may  arbitrarily  decide  that  no  man  shall  work  for 
it  longer  than  a  certain  time.  In  the  Kansas  case  a 
contractor  on  Kansas  City  work  compelled  an  em- 
ployee to  work  ten  hours  in  defiance  of  the  State 
statute  limiting  the  workday  to  eight  hours.  The 
Supreme  Court  declared  that  it  was  no  part  of  this 
contractor's  "  liberty  "  to  demand  that  the  workday 
should  be  longer  than  the  law  prescribed  when  he 
was  engaged  on  "  public  work." 

This  question  of  the  limits  of  the  police  power  is 
perhaps  the  most  dilHcult  in  American  legislation. 
There  is  no  clear  general  consent  to  be  educed 
from  the  decisions  of  the  courts.  But  it  is  clear 
from  the  decision  in  the  Lochner  case,  which  is  a 
purely  trade-union  attempt  to  regulate  the  hours  of 
labor  in  particular  industries,  that  the  Supreme 
Court  will  maintain  the  individual's  freedom  of 
contract  unless  the  strongest  reasons  relating  to  the 
public  welfare,  health  and  morals,  distinct  from  the 
labor  or  economic  aspects  of  the  cases,  can  be  estab- 
lished.—  American  Industries,  New  York,  May  15, 
1906. 

Joseph  Lochner,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  who  voluntarily 
worked  extra  liours  as  a  baker,  was  arrested  at  the 
instance  of  a  trade  union  and  was  fined  $50  for 
breaking  the  10-hour  bakery  law.  The  New  York 
State  Court  of  Appeals  upheld  the  act  by  a  vote  of 
four  to  three.  Justice  Parker  read  the  prevailing 
decision,  though  the  judgment  was  finally  reversed 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  by  a  vote  of 
five  to  four.  Chief  Justice  Fuller  and  Justices 
Peckham,  McKenna,  Brewer  and  Brown  united  in 
the  prevailing  opinion,  while  Justices  Harlan,  Day, 
White  and  Holmes  dissented. 

Such  is  the  case  of  which  Judge  Harlan  recently 
said:  "No  more  important  decision  has  been  ren- 
dered by  a  high  court  of  law  for  a  hundred  years." 
It  "  works  a  revolution  in  the  relationship  between 


the  court  and  the  States  in  what  has  heretofore  been 
considered  purely  domestic  affairs  of  the  States," 
and  sets  up  a  "  new  doctrine  "  tliat  is  "  far-reach- 
ing and  dangerous." 

The  majority  justices  hold,  in  brief,  that  the  law 
"  interferes  with  the  right  of  contract  between  the 
employer  and  employees,"  and  declare  that "  a  law 
like  the  one  before  us  involves  neither  the  safety, 
the  morals,  nor  the  welfare  of  the  public,"  and  that 
"  under  such  circumstances  the  freedom  of  master 
and  employee  to  contract  with  each  other  in  relation 
to  their  employment  and  in  definingthe  samecannot 
be  prohibited  or  interfered  with  witliout  violating 
the  Federal  Constitution."  In  the  minority  opinion, 
on  the  other  hand,  Justice  Harlan  says  that  there 
are  "  many  reasons  "  why  steady  work  in  a  bakery 
for  more  than  ten  hours  a  day  "  may  endanger  the 
health,  impair  the  usefulness,  and  shorten  the  lives 
of  the  workmen,"  and  that  we  should  "  let  the  State 
alone  in  the  management  of  its  purely  domestic 
affairs  so  long  as  it  does  not  appear  beyond  all 
question  that  it  has  violated  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion," a  view  that  "necessarily  results  from  the 
principle  that  the  health  and  safety  of  the  people 
of  a  State  are  primarily  for  the  State  to  guard  and 
protect,  and  are  not  matters  ordinarily  of  concern 
to  the  national  Government."  The  Supreme  Court 
has  held  in  previous  decisions  that  a  State  has  the 
right  to  limit  the  hours  of  labor  on  work  performed 
for  the  State,  and  that  it  has  the  right  to  limit  the 
hours  of  labor  in  coal  mines.  Its  right  to  limit  the 
hours  of  labor  for  women  and  children  does  not 
seem  to  be  questioned. 

The  stand  taken  by  the  court,  as  it  will  be  observed, 
was  prompted  by  a  distrust  of  legislation  which 
would  restrict  the  liberty  to  contract.  As  the  Xeio 
York  Press  argues,  "  a  nation  whose  citizens  could 
not  have  the  utmost  freedom  to  sell  their  labor  or 
employ  their  time  in  industry  would  not  be  a  free 
nation." 

On  the  other  hand  the  Philadelphia  Press  in  argu- 
ing that  the  decision  must  be  regretted,  states : 

"If  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  had  been  nearer 
the  evidence  in  the  case,  it  would  probably  have 
decided  differently.  A  voluminous  investigation 
conducted  by  the  English  Government  showed  that 
in  all  leading  European  countries  the  hours  for  bake- 
shops  had  been  limited,  because  with  long  hours 
cheap  labor  was  introduced ;  with  cheap  labor  came 
carelessness  as  to  sanitary  conditions,  and  with  this 
carelessness  bread  likely  to  be  u.iwholesome  itself 
and  likely  to  carry  the  germs  of  infection. 

"The  evidence  submitted  in  New  Y'ork  to  the 
legislature  through  an  investigation  by  the  city 
board  of  health  was  equally  conclusive.  The  regu- 
lation of  the  hours  of  labor  in  bakeshops  is  wise  and 
expedient." — The  American  Lawyer,  New  York, 
May,  1905. 

Much  antagonism,  grading  all  the  way  from  the 
philosophic  dissent  of  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  to  the 
bitter  comment  of  the  more  socialistic  press,  which 
hint  a  vague  analogy  to  the  Dred  Scott  decision, 
has  been  aroused  by  the  final  disposition  of  the 
case  of  People  v.  Lochner,  25  Sup.  Ct.  539.  Five 
judges  there  held  that  a  law,  forbidding  pro- 
prietors of  bakeries  to  "require  or  permit"  an 
employee  to  work  more  than  ten  hours  a  day,  or 
sixty  hours  a  week,  is  merely  an  illegal  interfer- 
ence with  liberty  of  contract,  void  under  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  and  is  not  a  regulation  so 
proximately  con(!erned  with  public  health  as  to 
come  within  the  protection  of  the  police  power. 
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Justices  Harlan,  White,  Day  and  Holmes  dis- 
sented.  A  lurtlier  illustration  of  tlie  divergence 
of  opinion  which  tlic  question  has  raised  is  found 
in  the  decision  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals, 
which  upheld  the  law,  four  judges  approving,  as 
against  three  dissenting.  Same  case,  69  N.  E. 
374. 

Ever  since  the  now  classic  slaughter-house 
cases,  where  the  term  "  police  power "  perhaps 
first  received  a  wcll-deflned  expression,  it  has 
meant  much  or  little,  according  to  the  individual 
conception  of  the  judges  before  whom  each  case, 
in  which  it  was  involved,  was  tried.  The  personal 
equation  Is  of  no  small  weight  in  fixing  its  bound- 
aries. Punitive  damages  laws,  game  laws,  even 
laws  prohibiting  the  possession  of  stamped  soda- 
water  bottles  (People  v.  Cannon,  139  N.  Y.  32),  have 
been  admitted  to  be  proper  police  regulations, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  legislature  may  not 
prescribe  the  number  of  hours  beyond  which 
women  must  not  be  employed  in  dry-goods  stores 
—  at  least,  according  to  the  Illinois  court.  People 
r.  Ritchie,  155  111.  98. 

In  the  present  case  the  broad  field,  which  has 
been  open  to  legislatures  in  the  exercise  of  the 
power,  has  been  given  narrower  limits  than  for- 
merly. To  be  sure,  the  statute  here  declared  un- 
constitutional went  a  step  further  than  most  laws 
of  the  same  nature  hitherto  declared  valid.  The 
ordinary  so-called  "labor"  statutes,  which  merely 
declare  how  long  a  legal  day  shall  be,  do  not  pre- 
vent agreements  for  a  longer  day.  United  States 
V.  Martin,  94  U.  S.  400.  And  where  the  occupation 
for  which  the  day's  work  is  prescribed  is  unde- 
niably dangerous  and  unhealthy,  as  for  instance 
working  under  ground,  such  laws  must  be  recog- 
nized as  valid.  Holden  r.  Hardy,  169  U.  S.  366. 
But  until  the  present  case  it  has  been  recognized 
and  asserted  many  limes  that  the  courts,  while 
they  would  adjudge  whether  the  legislature  had 
used  a  fair  discretion  in  exercising  the  power, 
nevertheless  would  refuse  to  declare  a  law  void 
"  until  they  had  indulged  every  possible  presump- 
tion in  favor  of  the  validity  of  the  statute,  and  had 
been  wholly  unable  to  find  that  it  could  be  sus- 
tained as  a  constitutional  exercise  of  legislative 
power."  See  the  opinion  in  Taylor  v.  Place,  4  R.  I. 
324;  also,  Mugler  v.  Kansas,  123  U.  S.  661.  Now  it 
appears  from  the  main  opinion  in  the  present  case 
that  there  existed  but  a  very  weak  presumption  in 
favor  of  the  integrity  of  the  New  York  legislature 
in  passing  the  act;  in  fact  the  presumption  seems 
to  have  been  on  the  other  side.  Tliat  is  not  entirely 
in  accord  with  former  expressions  on  the  particular 
point.  But  when  it  proceeds  to  declare  the  statute 
void  because  of  the  court's  belief  concerning  the 
sanitary  status  of  bakers,  —  a  belief  which  is  cer- 
tainly not  in  accordance  with  the  popular  concep- 
tion, nor  even  with  that  expressed  in  medical  and 
other  technical  works  on  the  subject  (as  Justice 
Harlan  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  Judges  Parker 
and  Vann  in  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals, 
forcibly  indicated  in  their  respective  opinions), — 
it  seems  that  the  judiciary  is  approaching  a  little 
nearer  the  legislative  border  line  than  it  has  hither- 
to. The  old  writers  on  the  Constitution  dreaded 
such  an  approach,  and  the  Convention,  though  of 
course  with  no  thought  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment and  its  accompanying  police  power,  rather 
heartily  rejected  the  proposal  to  vest  in  the  judiciary 
a  qualified  negative  on  all  legislation,  3  Madison 
Papers  1.332.  All  this  discussion,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
is  in  the  face  of  Mr.  Justice  Peckham's  alHrmance 


that  "this  is  not  a  question  of  substituting  the 
judgment  of  the  court  for  that  of  the  legislature." 

The  decision  obviously  avoids  a  ([uestion  of  great 
difiiculty  which  might  arise  in  future  — where,  If 
not  here,  and  with  what  class  of  labor,  if  not  with 
this,  could  this  infringement  on  liberty  of  contract 
be  held  invalid?  Many  kinds  of  employment  have 
more  or  less  of  that  which  is  unhealthy  in  them, 
and  there  is  undoubtedly  a  tendency  toward  legis- 
lative restriction  of  liberty  of  contract.  .So  that 
the  practical  results  of  the  case  will  probably  be 
salutary.  Nevertheless,  the  chiasmus  between  the 
opinions  of  Justice  I'eckham  and  Judge  Bartlett, 
disapproving  the  constitutionality  of  the  law,  and 
of  Justice  Holmes  and  Judge  Parker,  upholding  it, 
presents  an  interesting  comparison  of  different 
lines  of  logic,  t'or  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  the 
importance  of  the  case,  they  are  worthy  of  much 
study.  —  Yale  Law  Journal,  June,  1905. 

Constitutional  Law  — Police  Powers  of  the  States 
—  Fourteenth  Amendment.  The  defendant  was 
indicted  under  a  statute  of  the  State  of  New  York 
making  unlawful  the  employment  of  persons  in  a 
bakery  for  more  than  an  average  of  ten  hours  a 
day  or  sixty  hours  in  any  one  week.  On  writ  of 
error  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
held,  the  statute  violated  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Lochner  v.  New  York.  Decided  April  17,  1905.— 
Colmnbia  Law  Review,  June,  1005. 

The  Police  Power  and  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution.  —  In  the  recent  case  of  Lochner 
V.  The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  decided 
April  17,  1905,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  declared  unconstitutional  a  law  of  the 
State  of  New  York  making  unlawful  the  employ- 
ment of  persons  in  a  bakery  for  more  than  an  aver- 
age of  10  hours  daily,  or  for  more  than  60  hours 
in  any  one  week.  Four  justices  of  the  court  dis- 
sent from  the  opinion  of  the  majority.  The  law  is 
declared  to  be  in  violation  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  In 
widening  the  interpretation  of  the  scope  of  the 
term  "liberty,"  therein  contained,  to  include  the 
liberty  to  labor,  and  in  defining  the  right  to  con- 
tract to  be  property  of  which  the  individual  cannot 
be  deprived  without  due  process  of  law,  the  deci- 
sion is  perhaps  a  landmark. 

The  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
was  not  designed  to  interfere  with  the  police  power 
of  the  States.  Barbier  v.  Connolly  (1884),  113  U.  S. 
27.  Under  certain  conditions  both  the  liberty  and 
the  property  of  the  individual  may  be  subjected  to 
an  exercise  of  that  power.  What  the  police  power 
of  the  State  is,  however,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
never  attempted  exactly  to  define.  The  term  itself 
is  of  ancient  origin,  and  in  the  Greek  State  desig- 
nated the  entire  internal  atfairs  of  government.  In 
the  middle  ages  it  designated  the  affairs  of  the  manor 
as  the  powers  of  the  barons,  and  distinguished  them 
from  the  powers  of  the  monarch  in  the  entire  State. 
The  assumption  later  by  the  monarch  of  all  gov- 
ernmental powers  restored  the  term  to  its  original 
conception.  1  Burgess,  Political  Science  and  Con- 
stitutional Law,  214.  This  conception,  making  the 
police  power  identical  with  the  entire  internal  af- 
fairs of  a  State,  seems  at  first  to  have  been  accepted 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  City  of  New  York  r.  Miln 
(1837),  11  Peters  102.  But  the  later  case  of  Barbier 
V.  Connolly,  supra,  excepts  from  the  power  the 
power  to  fix  and  administer  private  rights.     It 
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leaves  the  police  power  therefore  but  a  branch  of 
the  internal  government,  and  essentially  admin- 
istrative. Tlie  scope  of  the  jjower,  considered 
objectively,  was  next  limited,  and  confined  to  the 
enactment  of  laws  designed  for  the  protection  of 
the  piiblic  safety,  morals,  health,  and  welfare;  and 
is  further  limited  to  conditions  reasonably  requiring 
itsexercise.  Crowley r.Christensen  (1890),  137  U.S. 
86.  T))e  narrowing  of  the  scope  of  the  police  power 
is  therefore  tlie  trend  of  its  history.  Burgess,  supra, 
p.  216.  But  the  public"  welfare"  still  offers  a  broad 
field  for  legislation  designed  for  its  protection ;  and 
the  decision  in  the  principal  case  is  a  distinct  step 
toward  confining  the  operation  of  the  power  to  the 
public  "  safety,  healtli,  and  morals,"  and  restricting 
its  operation  for  the  public  "  welfare  "  to  instances 
already  included  within  tliem. 

But  the  Supreme  Court  has  gone  even  further  in 
abridging  the  police  power  of  the  States.  It  has 
been  t)ie  settled  policy  of  that  court  Jieretofore  to 
regard  the  legislature  as  in  the  first  instance  the 
judge  of  the  conditions  requiring  an  enactment, 
and  to  declare  a  statute  unconstitutional  only  when 
the  opinion  of  the  legislature  was  plainly  and  pal- 
pa))ly  unreasonable.  Mugler  r.  Kansas  (1887),  123 
U.  S.  623.  This  policy  has  been  so  repeatedly  re- 
afllrmed  as  to  seem  to  give  the  Court  a  self-imposed 
jurisdiction.  Jacobson  v.  Massachusetts  (1904),  197 
U.  S.  11.  The  same  policy  has  been  pursued  by  the 
Court  in  considering  statutes  enacted  under  the 
police  power  in  violation  of  tlie  interstate  commerce 
clause.  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Telegraph  Co.  v.  Phila- 
delphia (1903),  190  U.  S.  160.  4  Columbia  Law  Re- 
view, 371.  5  Columbia  Law  Review,  298.  In  the 
light  of  preceding  opinions  of  the  court  sustaining 
statutes  of  so  nearly  a  similar  nature,  Holden  r. 
Hardy  (1897),  169  U.  S.  366,  and  holding  them  to  be 
within  the  police  power,  Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  in  his 
dissent,  is  undoubtedly  right  in  saying  that  the 
present  statute  is  not  so  clearly  unreasonable  in  its 
nature  as  to  be  without  that  power. 

The  key-note  of  the  spirit  proiupting  much  of  such 
legislation  is  struck  by  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  in  his 
dissent,  and  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Justice  Peckham  in 
the  majority  opinion.  It  is  the  economic  theory  of 
paternalism.  While  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  did  not  nationalize  civil  liberty, 
slaughter-house  cases  (1872),  16  "VVal.  36,  it  con- 
fen-ed  upon  the  individual  those  rights  against  the 
States  which  he  already  had  against  the  national 
government.  Burgess,  supra,  227.  It  but  embodies 
a  principle  of  our  organic  law,  a  basic  principle  of 
democracy,  that  the  civic  liberty  of  the  individual 
must  be  secure  from  the  tyranny  of  government. 
Of  this  principle  the  police  power  is  the  counter- 
part; it  secures  the  public  against  the  selflsliness 
of  the  individual.  But  only  in  so  far  as  the  public 
needs  to  be  secured  should  the  police  power  pre- 
vail. Hence  the  rule  that  in  every  instance  the 
conditions  must  reasonably  require  an  exercise  of 
the  power.  In  a  particular  instance  the  conditions 
justify  the  exercise  of  the  power  by  the  legislature. 
And,  as  on  tlie  question  whetlier  or  not  tlie  use  of 
the  power  is  justified  depends  the  constitutionality 
of  such  use,  it  would  seem  that  the  Supreme  Court 
were  right  in  paying  that  this  question  must  in 
every  instance  remain  a  judicial  one. —  Vohimbia 
Law  Review,  June,  1906. 

Validity  of  State  Regulation  of  Hours  of  Labor.  — 
In  this  day,  wlien  great,  complex  business  organi- 
zations and  even  the  demands  of  socialism  have 
served  to  obscure  the  individual  and  his  superior 


rights  in  the  community,  it  is  a  great  relief  to  have 
some  strong  arm  of  the  government  arrest  the  ob- 
structing causes,  and  reassert,  in  unambiguous 
terms,  the  supremacy  of  the  individual,  the  great 
unit  of  civilization.  VVitli  labor  unions  attempting 
to  create  a  sentiment  that  a  workingman  cannot 
work  for  whom  he  wants,  as  long  as  he  wants,  and 
at  what  price  he  want^,  and  capital,  in  the  form  of 
huge  combinations,  attempting  to  compel  all  indi- 
vidual competition  to  unite  with  them  or  be  crushed, 
our  civilization  is  in  danger  of  being  deprived  of 
its  very  life  principle  —  individual  initiative  —  and 
of  becoming  one  liuge  machine,  automaton,  con- 
trolled alternately  by  labor  agitators  or  capitalistic 
brigands.  Our  noble  Supreme  Court,  sitting  far 
above  the  turmoil  of  the  immediate  controversy 
between  these  two  contending  forces,  has  voiced 
the  expression  of  American  public  sentiment,  that 
both  of  them  are  un-American  and,  in  theirultimate 
tendencies,  are  inimical  to  our  institutions.  In  the 
Northern  Securities  decision  a  severe  blow  was 
given  to  the  confident  on-rush  of  huge  combinations 
of  capital,  and  tlie  decree  went  forth  that  neither 
the  individual  nor  individual's  capital  could  be 
coerced  or  absorbed  into  one  giant  machine.  Now, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  tlie  recent  case  of  Lochner  v. 
New  York,  2.5  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  .')39,  labor  unions  are 
just  now  recoiling  from  a  blow  that  was  as  power- 
ful as  it  was  unexpected,  and  the  decree  has  now 
gone  forth  that  tlie  hours  an  American  citizen  may 
desire  to  labor  or  to  contract  others  to  labor  for 
him  is  not  a  subject  matter  which  concerns  either 
the  labor  unions  or  the  legislatures  of  the  States  or 
of  the  United  States.  Individual  liberty  to  con- 
tract for  one's  labor  is  far  above  legislatures  and 
labor  unions,  being  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution 
itself. 

The  exact  question  decided  in  Lochner  v.  New 
York  was  to  the  effect  that  the  limitation  of  em- 
ployment in  bakeries  to  60  hours  a  week  and  10 
hours  a  day,  attempted  by  a  recent  New  York  stat- 
ute, is  an  arbitrary  interference  with  the  freedom 
to  contract  guaranteed  by  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment of  the  United  States  Constitution  which  cannot 
be  sustained  as  a  valid  exercise  of  the  police  power 
to  protect  the  public  health,  safety,  morals,  or  gen- 
eral welfare. 

The  decision  of  the  court  in  this  case,  which  runs 
contrary  to  many  decisions  of  the  State  courts  and 
establishes  a  new  rule  of  construction  or  limitation 
of  the  police  power,  will  be  read  with  great  interest. 
Mr.  Justice  Peckham  writes  the  opinion  of  the 
court.  He  opens  his  opinion  by  reasserting  the 
general  principle  laid  down  in  Allgeyer?'.  Louisi- 
ana, 165  U.  S.  578,  to  the  effect  that  the  general 
riglit  to  make  a  contract  in  relation  to  a  man's  own 
business  is  part  of  the  liberty  of  the  individual 
protected  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the 
Federal  Constitution.  The  court  then  recognizes 
only  one  limitation  on  this  right  of  the  citizen,  i.e., 
the  legitimate  exercise  of  the  police  power.  The 
next  step  is  to  define  the  outside  limits  of  what 
may  fairly  be  considered  to  be  a  "legitimate" 
exercise  of  the  police  power,  and  this  is  done  in 
the  following  language :  "  It  must,  of  course,  be  con- 
ceded that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  valid  exercise  of 
the  police  power  by  the  State.  There  is  no  dispute 
concerning  this  general  proposition.  Otherwise 
tlie  Fourteenth  Amendment  would  have  no  elflcacy, 
and  the  legislatures  of  the  States  would  have  un- 
bounded power,  and  it  would  be  enough  to  say  that 
any  piece  of  legislation  was  enacted  to  conserve 
the  morals,  tlie  health,  or  the  safety  of  the  people; 
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such  lofrislation  would  be  valid,  no  matter  how 
absolutely  without  foundation  the  claim  might  be. 
The  mere  assertion  that  tlie  suljject  relates,  though 
but  In  a  remote  degree,  to  the  public  health  does 
not  necessarily  render  the  enactment  valid.  The 
a(^t  must  have  a  more  direct  relation,  as  a  means 
to  an  end,  and  the  end  itself  must  be  ai»i)roi)riatc 
and  legitimate,  before  an  act  can  be  held  to  l)e  valid 
which  interferes  with  the  general  right  of  an  in- 
dividual to  be  free  in  his  person  and  in  his  power 
to  contract  in  relation  to  his  own  labor." 

After  setting  this  definite  limitation  on  the  legiti- 
mate exercise  of  the  police  power  and  after  strictly 
limiting  the  decision  of  Holden  v.  Hardy,  169  U.  S. 
366,  to  work  in  mines  and  affirming  tliat  this  case 
was  on  the  "very  border  line,"  the  court  plunges 
into  a  vigorous  and,  to  our  mind,  conclusive  argu- 
ment intending  to  show  that  limiting  hours  of  labor 
in  a  bakery  is  clearly  not  witliin  the  limitations 
laid  down.  The  court  said  :  "  We  think  that  there 
can  be  no  fair  doubt  that  the  trade  of  a  baker,  in 
and  of  itself,  is  not  an  unhealthy  one  to  that  degree 
which  would  authorize  the  legislature  to  interfere 
with  the  right  to  labor,  and  with  the  right  of  free 
contract  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  either  as 
employer  or  employee.  In  looking  through  statis- 
tics regarding  all  trades  and  occupations,  it  may 
be  true  that  the  trade  of  a  baker  does  not  appear  to 
be  as  healthy  as  some  other  trades,  and  is  also 
vastly  more  healthy  than  still  others.  To  the  com- 
mon understanding  the  trade  of  a  baker  has  never 
been  regarded  as  an  unhealthy  one.  Very  likely 
physicians  would  not  recommend  the  exercise  of 
that  or  of  any  other  trade  as  a  remedy  for  ill 
health.  Some  occupations  are  more  healthy  than 
others,  but  we  think  there  are  none  which  might 
not  come  under  the  power  of  the  legislature  to 
supervise  and  control  the  hours  of  working  there- 
in, if  the  n)ere  fact  that  the  occupation  is  not  abso- 
lutely and  perfectly  healthy  is  to  confer  that  right 
upon  the  legislative  department  of  the  government. 
It  might  be  safely  affirmed  that  almost  all  occupa- 
tions more  or  less  affect  the  health.  There  must 
be  more  than  the  mere  fact  of  the  possible  exist- 
ence of  some  small  amount  of  unhealthiness  to 
warrant  legislative  interference  with  liberty.  It  is 
unfortunately  true  that  labor,  even  in  any  depart- 
ment, may  possibly  carry  with  it  the  seeds  of  un- 
healthiness. But  are  we  all,  on  that  account,  at  the 
mercy  of  legislative  majorities?  A  printer,  a  tin- 
smith, a  locksmith,  a  carpenter,  a  cabinetmaker,  a 
dry  goods  clerk,  a  bank's,  a  lawyer's  or  a  phy- 
sician's clerk,  or  a  clerk  in  almost  any  kind  of 
business,  would  all  come  under  the  power  of  the 
legislature,  on  this  assumption.  No  trade,  no  occu- 
pation, no  mode  of  earning  one's  living,  could 
escape  this  all-pervading  power,  and  the  acts  of  the 
legislature  in  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  in  all  em- 
ployments would  be  valid,  although  such  limitation 
might  seriously  cripple  the  ability  of  the  laborer 
to  support  himself  and  his  family.  In  our  large 
cities  there  are  many  buildings  into  which  the  sun 
penetrates  for  but  a  short  time  In  each  day,  and 
these  buildings  are  occupied  by  people  carrying 
on  the  business  of  the  bankers,  brokers,  lawyers, 
real  estate,  and  many  other  kinds  of  business, 
aided  by  many  clerks,  messengers,  and  other  em- 
ployees. Upon  the  assumption  of  the  validity  of 
this  act  under  review,  it  is  not  possible  to  say  that 
an  act,  prohibiting  lawyers'  or  bank  clerks,  or 
others  from  contracting  to  labor  for  their  em- 
ployers more  than  eight  hours  a  day  would  be 
invalid.    It  might  be  said  that  it  is  unhealthy  to 


work  more  than  that  number  of  hours  in  an  apart- 
ment lighted  by  artificial  light  during  the  working 
hours  of  the  day;  that  the  occupation  of  the  bank 
clerk,  the  lawyer's  clerk,  the  real  estate  clerk,  or 
the  broker's  clerk  in  such  offices  is  therefore  un- 
healthy, and  the  legislature,  in  its  paternal  wsdom, 
must,  tlierefore,  have  the  right  to  legislate  on  the 
s\il),iect  of,  and  to  limit,  the  hours  for  such  labor; 
and,  if  it  exercises  that  power,  and  its  validity  be 
questioned,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  it  has  reference 
to  the  public  health;  it  has  reference  to  the  health 
of  the  employees  condemned  to  labor  day  after 
day  in  buildings  where  the  sun  never  shines;  it  is 
a  health  law,  and  therefore  it  is  valid  and  cannot 
be  questioned  by  the  courts." 

It  was  also  urged,  pursuing  the  same  line  of 
argument,  tliat  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  State  that 
its  population  should  be  strong  and  robust,  and 
therefore  any  legislation  which  might  be  said  to 
tend  to  make  people  healthy  must  be  valid  as 
health  laws.  The  court  said  in  reply :  "  If  this  be 
a  valid  argument  and  a  justification  for  this  kind 
of  legislation,  it  follows  that  the  protection  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  from  undue  interference  with 
liberty  of  person  and  freedom  of  contract  is  vision- 
ary, wherever  the  law  is  sought  to  be  justified  as  a 
valid  exercise  of  the  police  power.  Scarcely  any 
law  but  might  find  shelter  under  such  assumptions, 
and  conduct,  properly  so  called,  as  well  as  con- 
tract, would  come  under  the  restrictive  sway  of 
the  legislature.  Not  only  the  hours  of  employees, 
but  the  hours  of  employers,  could  be  regulated, 
and  doctors,  lawyers,  scientists,  all  professional 
men,  as  well  as  athletes  and  artisans,  could  be 
forbidden  to  fatigue  their  brains  and  bodies  by 
prolonged  hours  of  exercise,  lest  the  fighting 
strength  of  the  State  be  impaired.  We  men- 
tion these  extreme  cases  because  the  contention 
is  extreme.  We  do  not  believe  in  the  soundness  of 
the  views  which  uphold  this  law.  On  the  contrary, 
we  think  that  such  a  law  as  this,  although  passed  in 
the  assumed  exercise  of  the  police  power,  and  as 
relating  to  the  public  health,  or  the  health  of  the 
employees  named,  is  not  within  that  power,  and  is 
invalid.  The  act  is  not,  within  any  fair  meaning  of 
the  term,  a  health  law,  but  is  an  illegal  interference 
with  the  rights  of  individuals,  both  employers  and 
employees,  to  make  contracts  regarding  labor  upon 
such  terms  as  they  may  think  best,  or  which  they 
may  agree  upon  with  the  other  parties  to  such  con- 
tracts. Statutes  of  the  nature  of  that  under  review, 
limiting  the  hours  in  which  grown  and  intelligent 
men  may  labor  to  earn  their  living,  are  mere  med- 
dlesome interferences  with  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  they  are  not  saved  from  condemnation 
by  the  claim  that  they  are  passed  in  the  exercise  of 
the  police  power  and  upon  the  subject  of  the  health 
of  the  individual  whose  rights  are  interfered  with, 
unless  there  be  some  fair  ground,  reasonable  in 
and  of  itself,  to  say  that  there  is  material  danger  to 
the  public  health,  or  to  the  health  of  the  employees, 
if  the  hours  of  labor  are  not  curtailed.  If  this  be 
not  clearly  the  case,  the  individuals  whose  rights 
are  thus  made  the  subject  of  legislative  interfer- 
ence are  under  the  protection  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution regarding  their  liberty  of  contract  as  well 
as  of  person ;  and  the  legislature  of  the  State  has  no 
power  to  limit  their  right  as  proposed  in  this  statute. 
All  that  it  could  properly  do  has  been  done  by  it 
with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  bakeries,  as  provided 
for  in  the  other  sections  of  the  act,  above  set  forth. 
These  several  sections  provide  for  the  inspection 
of  the  premises  where  the  bakery  is  carried  on, 
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with  regard  to  furnishing  proper  wash  rooms  and 
water-closets,  apart  from  the  bake  room,  also  with 
regard  to  providing  proper  drainage,  plumbing,  and 
painting;  the  sections,  in  addition,  provide  for  the 
height  of  the  ceiling,  the  cementing  or  tiling  of 
floors,  where  necessary  in  the  opinion  of  the  factory 
inspector,  and  for  other  things  of  that  nature; 
alterations  are  also  provided  for,  and  are  to  be 
made  where  necessary  in  the  opinion  of  the  in- 
spector, in  order  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  the  statute.  These  various  sections  may  be 
wise  and  valid  regulations,  and  they  certainly  go 
to  the  full  extent  of  providing  for  the  clean- 
liness and  the  healthiness,  so  far  as  possible,  of  the 
quarters  in  which  bakeries  are  to  be  conducted. 
Adding  to  all  these  requirements  a  prohibition  to 
enter  into  .any  contract  of  labor  in  a  bakery  for 
more  than  a  certain  number  of  hours  a  week  is, 
in  our  judgment,  so  wholly  beside  the  matter  of  a 
proper,  reasonable,  and  fair  provision  as  to  run 
counter  to  that  liberty  of  person  and  of  free  con- 
tract provided  for  in  the  Federal  Constitution." 


It  is  not  difticult  to  see  the  great  importance  of 
this  decision.  Indeed,  in  view  of  the  long  line  of 
decisions  of  our  State  courts  holding  a  contrary 
view,  it  is  indeed  epoch  making.  We  may  be 
pardoned,  however,  in  saying  that  the  decision 
gives  us  personally  intense  satisfaction,  as  it  is 
in  line  Avith  a  contention  which  we  have  advanced 
very  strenuously  in  the  columns  of  the  Central 
Law  Journal  for  many  j^ears  to  the  effect  that  the 
individual  is  superior  to  the  legislature  in  every 
respect  except  as  to  those  limitations  which  reason- 
ably tend  to  conserve  the  health,  safety  and  morals 
of  the  whole  community.  Outside  of  this  one  defi- 
nite limitation,  the  American  citizen  is  and  should 
be  as  free  as  the  eagle  that  daringly  scales  the  em- 
battled cliffs  and  which  has  been  so  aptly  chosen 
to  represent  him  in  the  kingdoms  of  the  air.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  exalting  the 
individual's  right  of  contract  has  once  more,  indeed, 
justified  its  right  to  be  called  the  great "  bulwark  of 
the  liberties  of  the  people."  —  Central  Laiv  Journal, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  26, 1903. 
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Alien  Arrivals,  1905. 

The  year  ending  June  30, 1905,  shows  the  greatest 
tide  of  immigration  into  the  United  States  in  the 
history  of  the  country.  In  that  year  there  were 
1,027, 4-Jl  aliens  (exclusive  of  aliens  in  transit)  ad- 
mitted into  the  United  States,  an  increase  of  214,- 
551,  or  26.39  per  cent,  over  the  previous  year  and 
an  increase  of  768,885,  or  297.40  per  cent,  over 
1895.  The  alien  arrivals  included  725,819  males  and 
301,602  females. 

The  largest  number  of  aliens  arriving  from  any 
one  section  was  275,693  from  Austria-Hungary,  fol- 
lowed by  221,497  from  Italy  (including  Sicily  and 
Sardinia),  and  184,897  from  the  Russian  Empire 
and  Finland.  These  three  divisions  furnished  682,- 
069  aliens,  or  66.39  per  cent,  of  the  total  alien  immi- 
grants. Thirty-two  foreign  divisions  are  repre- 
sented by  the  remaining  345,352  arrivals.  Of  the 
whole  number,  788,239  arrived  at  the  port  of  New 
York  and  65,111  at  the  port  of  Boston. 

Amalgamated  fVindow  Olass  IVorkers  of 
America. 

This  organization  is  composed  of  four  trades: 
Blowers,  gatherers,  flatteners,  and  cutters,  whose 
average  earnings  for  the  four  weeks'  period  are 
$100,  $75,  $100,  and  $110,  respectively.  The  length 
of  the  working  year,  however,  does  not  average 
over  seven  months.  The  by-laws  restrict  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Union  to  a  certain  amount  of  produc- 
tion a  week,  which  requires  on  an  average  of  from 
about  six  to  six  and  one-half  hours'  work  a  day. 
The  granting  of  apprentices  is  governed  and  regu- 
lated so  that  none  but  sons  or  brothers  of  members 
are  granted  the  privilege  of  learning  the  trades. 
This  the  Union  claims  is  because  there  is  and  has 
been  a  large  surplus  of  men  in  the  trade.  Appren- 
tices  must  serve  three  years,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  this  time  are  permitted  to  join  the  organization 
upon  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  $25.    The  organiza- 


tion numbers  about  6,000  members  and  has  $35,000 
in  the  treasury. 

IVages  of  Belgian  liace  Makers. 

Belgian  female  workers  on  hand-made  lace  earn 
but  from  25  to  30  cents  a  day  of  12  to  15  hours'  work. 
In  Eastern  Flanders  the  wages  are  still  lower,  rang- 
ing from  16  to  20  cents  a  day.  Girls  from  six  to 
nine  years  of  age  are  instructed  in  lace  making  in 
schools  superintended  by  nuns.  A  few  years  ago 
the  earnings  of  lace  makers  in  East  Flanders  aver- 
aged only  from  seven  to  eight  cents  a  day,  as  the 
lace  was  then  sold  direct  to  dealers,  but  by  selling 
the  lace  direct  to  customers,  excluding  agents  and 
dealers,  the  full  proceeds  of  the  sales  to  the  pro- 
ducers have  been  secured. 

Banefnlness  of  a  Sympathetic  Strike. 

For  15  weeks  the  teamsters  kept  up  a  strike  in 
Chicago,  and  are  to  go  back  to  work  if  they  can 
find  any.  There  were  4,250  men  thrown  out,  of 
whom  2,000  are  still  without  places,  the  remainder 
having  secured  work  in  other  lines  or  with  houses 
that  were  not  affected  by  strike-bound  orders  or 
doing  business  with  strike-bound  houses.  The 
strike  was  called  on  April  6.  There  are  35,000  union 
teamsters  in  Chicago.  The  cost  of  the  strike  to  the 
unions  was  $300,000.  The  wages  lost  by  the  strikers 
was  $750,000.  The  cost  of  the  strike  to  the  employers 
was  $2,100,000  in  wages,  and  the  loss  of  business  was 
estimated  at  more  than  $12,000,000.  The  cost  of  the 
strike  to  the  city  was  $175,000,  and  to  the  county 
$100,000.  Persons  injured  by  the  strike  number 
450;  deaths,  21.  To  preserve  peace  there  were  2,200 
policemen,  1,400  specials,  and  3,400  deputy  sheriffs. 
The  strike  started  over  an  attempt  to  hold  16  little 
tailors  who  went  out  on  a  strike.  There  was  at  no 
time  any  question  of  wages  or  hours  among  the 
teamsters,  but  they  went  out  on  a  sympathetic 
strike.  — jBr«ds<ree<'s,  July  29, 190o. 
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Population. 

liclgium. 
Oflic.iiil  statistics  relative  to  tlic  poiuilatioii  of 
Bely;ium  at  tlie  close  of  the  year  1904  indicate  that 
Belgium  retains  its  position  as  the  most  densely 
populated  country  of  Europe.  The  total  number 
of  inhabitants  in  tlie  kingdom  was  7,074, i)10,  of  wliom 
3,514,491  were  males  and  3,560,419  were  females,  an 
increase  of  45,828  females  over  males.  Population 
of  the  largest  cities:  Antwerp,  291,949;  Brussels, 
194,190;  Liege,  1()8,,532  and  Ghent,  l(i-2,4S2. 

Ileira,  Mozambique. 
The  Census  of  Beira,  taken  on  March  31,  1904, 
shows  the  total  population  of  the  towns  on  that 
date  to  be  3,499,  a  decrease  of  414  since  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Of  the  total  population  2,519  could 
neither  read  nor  write. 

Berlin. 

The  Census  taken  in  Berlin  in  1904  shows  a  popu- 
lation of  1,996,708.  These  figures  indicate  a  growth 
of  107,860  in  the  population  of  the  city  in  four  years. 
The  aggregate  population  of  the  22  suburban  towns 
and  cities  outside  of  Berlin  was  886,377,  a  gain  of 
203,197  since  1900,  wliich,  adde<l  to  the  gain  of  107,860 
in  Berlin  proper,  gives  a  net  increase  of  311,057,  or 
an  average  of  77,764  per  annum.  This  enumeration, 
therefore,  raises  the  German  capital,  counting  only 
the  territory  and  people  who  in  fact  do  business  iu 
and  belong  in  the  city,  to  a  metropolis  of  2,883,085 
people. 

Cape  Colony. 

According  to  the  Census  of  April  17,  1904,  the 
population  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  2,409,804, 
including  1,218,940  males  and  1,190,864  females. 
These  figures  indicate  an  increase  of  882,580,  or 
57.79  per  cent,  over  the  Census  of  1891.  As  to  the 
occupations  of  these  people,  we  find  1,002,264  en- 
gaged in  agriculture  and  pastoral  pursuits,  and 
812,832  as  students  and  scholars.  Of  the  total  pop- 
ulation 1,781,388  persons  were  illiterate,  1,735,491 
being  unable  to  either  read  or  write,  and  45,897  as 
being  only  able  to  read.  Eui'opean,  or  other  white 
persons,  contribute  143,907  of  the  illiterates,  tlie 
remaining  1,637,481  belonging  to  the  other  races. 

Chile. 
The  population  of  Chile  under  the  count  taken 
December  31, 1902,  aggregated  3,173,783. 

China. 
The  latest  authoritative  statement  as  to  the  popu- 
lation of  China  show.s  the  total  inhabitants  of  the 
empire  to  number  432,000,000,  the  total  population 
of  the  treaty  ports  being  7,012,000. 

Greece. 
The  Census  of   1896  showed  the  population  of 
Greece  to  be  2,433,806,  including  1,266,816  males  and 
1,166,990  females. 

Korway. 
According  to  the  report  of  Norway  of  1901,  the 
males  numbered   1,086,867,  the   females    1,156,128, 
aggregate  population  being  2,242,995. 

Se7'via. 
The  population  count  of  Servia  taken  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1903,  gave  a  total  of   2,624,318,  the   males 
numbering  1,350,921  and  the  females  1,273,397. 


Sweden. 
In  Sweden,  according  to  the  figures  taken  in  1901, 
the  total  i)Oi)Ulation  was  .5,175,228,  the  males  num- 
bering 2,,526,179  and  the  females  2,649,049. 

Winnepeg,  Manitoba. 
A  recent  Census  of  Winnepeg,  Manitoba,  showed 
the  total  population  to  be  78,367. 

Strihe  of  liaborem,  Porto  Rtco. 

In  Ai)ril,  1905,  the  laborers  on  sugar  plantations 
in  the  Southern  part  of  I'orio  Rico  struck  to  obtain 
certain  improvements  in  their  conditions  of  em- 
ployment. They  had  been  obliged  to  work  12  or 
14  hours  a  day  for  wages  varying  from  35  to  50 
cents;  and  had  been  paid  largely  iu  tin  or  paste- 
board checks,  so  that  they  were  forced  to  spend 
nearly  all  their  earnings  in  the  plantation  stores 
and,  consequently,  to  pay  exorbitant  prices  for  the 
goods  bought. 

Early  in  the  present  year  they  appealed  to  the 
Free  Federation  of  VVorkingmen  of  Porto  Rico  for 
assistance  in  the  movement  against  existing  con- 
ditions. Although  very  few  of  the  men  concerned 
were  trade  unionists,  the  organization  took  up  their 
cause  and  presented  their  demands  which  provided 
for  a  day  of  nine  hours  and  minimum  daily  wage 
of  75  cents  for  all  laborers  over  IS  years  of  age;  a 
nine-hour  day  at  a  minimum  wage  of  50  cents  for 
boys  and  girls  between  14  and  IS  years  of  age; 
reasonable  wages  for  mechanics  and  general  helpers 
in  the  mills  on  plantations,  and  the  discontinuance 
of  the  practice  of  employing  children  under  14 
years  of  age. 

Very  few  employers  replied  to  their  demands, 
and  in  April  the  strike  was  declared.  Some  40 
planters,  employing  about  14,000  laborers,  were  in- 
volved in  the  strike.  Toward  the  last  of  April,  16 
employers  signed  contracts  allowing  a  10-hour  day 
and  daily  wages  varying  from  50  to  65  cents,  and 
by  the  latter  part  of  May  similar  concessions  had 
been  made  by  the  rest  of  the  employers. 

The  gain  in  wages  to  all  workmen  involved  in  the 
strike  is  estimated  by  the  Free  Federation  of  Work- 
ingmen  to  be  about  $45,000  monthly.  The  strike 
cost  the  labor  organizations  of  the  Island,  by  whom 
all  expenses  were  paid,  about  $1,225,  and  the  total 
loss  occasioned  to  the  sugar  factories  is  estimated 
at  $40,000. 

As  a  result  of  the  strike,  16  new  unions  were 
formed,  the  number  of  organized  worklngmen  on 
the  Island  being  increased  about  20  per  cent. — 
Santiago  Iglesias,  General  Organizer,  A.  F.  of  L., 
Porto  Rico. 

Strikes  and  liockonts  in  tbe  United  Kinsr- 
dom  in  1904. 

The  year  1904  was  remarkably  free  from  large 
industrial  disputes,  only  354  (33  less  than  in  1903) 
being  recorded.  The  number  of  workmen  directly 
and  indirectly  involved  was  86,888  (30,013  less  than 
in  1903),  or  nine-tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  the  work- 
ing population.  The  total  time  lost  was  1,454,220 
working-days  (884,448  less  than  in  1903).  The  num- 
bers of  disputes,  of  workpeople  affected,  and  of 
working-days  lost  were  the  smallest  on  record. 

The  coal  mining,  textile,  building,  and  engineer- 
ing and  shipbuilding  industries  are  responsible  for 
73,884,  or  85.03  per  cent  of  workpeople  affected  by 
disputes. 

Wages  were  the  cause  of  232  disputes,  working 
arrangements,  rules,  and  discipline  of  47,  employ- 
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nieut  of  particular  classes  or  persons  of  46,  trade 
unionism  of  15,  hours  of  labor  of  13.  There  was 
but  one  sympathetic  strike. 

Sixty- two,  or  17.51  per  cent  of  all  the  strikes,  were 
successful;  179,  or  50.57  per  cent,  unsuccessful;  112, 
or  31.64  per  cent,  compromised ;  and  one,  or  0.28  per 
cent,  indelinite. 

Most  of  the  disputes  (227)  were  settled  by  direct 
negotiation  between  the  parties  concerned  or  their 
representatives;  67  by  replacement  of  workpeople; 
by  return  to  work  on  employers'  terms  without 
negotiations,  27 ;  by  arbitration  and  conciliation,  27 ; 
by  closing  of  works,  five;  indefinite,  one.  The  vari- 
ous Boards  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  settled 
615  cases  before  they  assumed  the  magnitude  of 
strikes.  —  Report  on  Strikes  and  lockouts  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  1904,  Board  of  Trade  {Labour 
Department) . 

Co-operation  in  Belgium. 

During  1904,  there  were  197  cooperative  societies 
formed  in  Belgium.  Of  these,  !?4  (42.64  per  cent) 
were  established  to  carry  on  agriculture;  36  (IS. 27 
per  cent)  for  retail  trade;  22  (11.17  per  cent)  for 
production;  six  (3.04  per  cent)  for  savings  and 
credit;  five  (2.54  per  cent)  for  insurance;  and  two 
(1.02  per  cent)  to  deal  in  real  estate;  the  remaining 
42  (21.32  per  cent)  being  established  for  general 
business. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  co-oper- 
ative societies  in  existence  on  the  31st  of  December 
of  each  year  from  1899  to  1904.  The  figures  include 
all  societies  established  since  1873  whose  dissolu- 
tion has  not  been  officially  announced. 


Years. 

Number 

Increase 

Increase 

of  iSocteties 

(Number) 

(Percent) 

1899, 

1,297 

1900, 

1,522 

225 

17.35 

1901, 

1,706 

184 

12.09 

1902, 

1,849 

143 

8.38 

1903, 

2,001 

152 

8.22 

1904, 

2,172 

171 

8.55 

—  Jievue  du  Travail,  Brussels,  March- April,  1905. 

Strikes  in  Italy  in  1»04. 

There  were  372  strikes  in  Italy  in  1904,  in  315  of 
which  there  were  134,332  strikers,  the  number  of 
strikers  in  the  372  strikes  being  presiuuably  about 
158,.500.  The  causes  of  the  strikes  were  approxi- 
mately as  follows:  Dissatisfaction  with  wages,  138; 
hours  of  labor,  21;  work  regulations,  18;  conditions 
of  solidarity,  41;  various  causes,  81.  The  strikes 
were  distributed  among  the  trades  and  industries 
as  follows:  Agricultural  industries,  48;  mechanical 
and  metal  industries,  36;  mining  industries,  36; 
textile  industries,  60;  shoe  trades,  38;  printing, 
etc.,  four;  transportation,  28;  all  other  industries, 
49.  The  results  of  these  strikes  were  as  follows: 
Favorable  to  strikers,  31  per  cent;  partially  favor- 
able or  uncertain,  40  per  cent;  unfavorable,  29  per 
cent. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  strikes  in  Italy  are  on  the 


decrease.  There  was  an  abnormal  number  in  the 
year  1901,  spreading  to  almost  every  branch  of  in- 
dustry or  trade  in  which  labor  was  employed 
throughout  the  country.  Since  that  unfortunate 
year  there  has  been  a  very  noticeable  decline. 

In  the  year  1904  there  was,  in  addition  to  the 
troubles  enumerated,  a  general  strike  throughout 
the  Kingdom.  It  was  not  of  long  duration,  how- 
ever, lasting  on  an  average  in  the  various  centres 
about  three  days  (Sei)tember  16  to  19),  but  in  Milan 
it  was  prolonged  for  five  days. 

The  strikes  of  1901  are  memorable  for  the  num- 
ber which  ended  in  favor  of  the  strikers.  Since 
that  year  they  have  become  less  efficacious,  which 
is  no  doubt  the  reason  of  the  decrease.— fjii^ed 
Stales  Consul  Bri(sh,  Milan,  Italy,  May  13,  1905. 

Irish  Emigration,  1904. 

Recent  consular  reports  show  that  the  emigrants 
who  left  Irish  ports  dui'ing  the  calendar  year  1904 
numbered  37,415  (including  513  persons  not  of  Irish 
nationality),  a  decrease  of  3,244  from  the  number  in 
1903.  The  number  of  males  emigrating  was  17,.524, 
and  the  number  of  females,  19,891. 

The  total  number  of  emigrants,  natives  of  Ireland, 
who  left  Irish  ports  since  emigration  returns  were 
first  collected  in  1851,  is  3,997,913  —  2,076,072  males 
and  1,921,841  females.  The  highest  annual  emigra- 
tion was  190,332  in  1852,  and  the  lowest  was  32,241  in 
1898. 

As  regards  the  ages  of  the  emigrants  in  1904,  about 
84  percent  were  between  the  ages  of  15  and  35  years; 
about  seven  per  ceut  over  35  years;  and  nearly  nine 
per  cent  under  15  years.  Between  the  ages  of  15 
and  20,  the  number  of  females  was  6,175  and  of 
males  2,309. 

It  appeared  that  33,434,  over  90  per  cent  of  the 
total,  emigrated  to  the  colonies  or  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  3,468,  over  nine  per  cent,  to  Great  Britain. 
The  United  States  received  30,580,  nearly  S3  per  cent 
of  the  number  in  1904,  compared  with  an  average  of 
34,223,  or  83  per  cent  for  the  four  preceding  years. 
The  number  of  emigrants  to  Canada  was  2,083  in 
1904  compared  with  1,493  in  1903,  due  probably  to 
the  extensive  and  systematic  scheme  of  advertising 
conducted  by  the  Canadian  railroad  and  steamship 
lines. 

Commendable  efforts  are  being  made  to  check 
emigration  from  Ireland,  as  the  terrible  drain  on 
the  country's  population  of  persons  at  the  most 
useful  age,  from  an  industrial  standpoint,  is  ap- 
parent everywhere,  especially  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts, where  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  procure 
labor  of  the  requisite  kind.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  Ireland  has  begun  the  development 
of  agricultural  and  technical  and  manual  training, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  knowledge  so  acquired  by 
the  people  will  secure  for  them  a  competencj'  which 
they  now  go  to  seek  elsewhere.  It  is  also  hoped 
that  the  continued  operation  of  the  laud  purchase 
act  will  lead  to  a  marked  diminution  of  emigration, 
but  the  law  lias  been  in  operation  only  18  months  — 
not  long  enough  to  determine  whether  such  a  result 
will  be  attained. 
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lu  1902  the  Bureau  started  the  publication  of  a  Trade  Union  Directory. 
The  work  was  considered  so  valuable  and  useful  to  those  interested  in  labor 
matters  that,  in  accordance  with  repeated  requests  from  organized  labor,  the 
Department  issued  a  revised  edition  in  1904. 

The  constant  demand  for  the  Directory  seemed  to  indicate  an  appreciation 
of  the  work  and  a  desire  for  an  annual  edition,  but  the  convincing  proofs  were 
not  borne  out  when  the  Bureau  began  the  compilation  of  the  volume  for  1905, 
as  more  difficulty  was  encountered  in  obtaining  returns  from  the  trade  unions 
than  ever  before. 

To  illustrate  our  point,  out  of  about  1,800  Bureau-addressed  postal  cards 
with  printed  inquiries,  sent  to  either  secretaries  or  business  agents  of  labor 
organizations  in  the  State,  but  approximately  400  were  returned  to  the  Bureau 
within  a  mouth,  and  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  a  second  urgent  communication 
did  not  bring  forth  a  reply. 

Having  started  on  the  work  we  were  persistent  in  our  efforts  to  publish  the 
most  complete  and  correct  data  of  trade  unions  that  had  yet  been  given  to  the 
public.  Special  Agents  were  detailed  upon  the  investigation  with  most  satis- 
factory results.  Data  were  collected  from  all  reliable  sources,  and  despite  the 
paucity  of  the  original  returns,  we  can  safely  say  that  our  aim  in  this  matter  has 
been  accomplished,  and  that,  although  slight  discrepancies  may  appear  in  the 
work  and  a  few  omissions,  the  Bureau's  list  is  as  complete  and  accurate  as  it  is 
possible  to  obtain. 

The  assistance  rendered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Branch  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  and  other  State  labor  officials  and  organizers,  as  well  as 
collective  returns  from  central  labor  union  secretaries,  was  of  great  value.  The 
manner  in  which  the  national  and  international  secretaries,  with  which  bodies 
many  of  the  local  unions  are  affiliated,  co-operated  in  the  work  was  also  gratify- 
ing. To  these  gentlemen  and  to  all  who  assisted  the  Bureau  in  the  compilation 
of  the  Directory  our  thanks  and  appreciation  are  here  extended. 

In  order  that  the  work  might  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  all  parties  inter- 
ested, we  have  enlarged  upon  the  information  presented  in  the  past  and  have 
procured  additional  facts  as  to  Place  of  Meeting,  Time  of  Meeting,  and  Tele- 
phone Number.  The  full  data,  therefore,  for  each  union  (and  presented  in 
sequence)  cover  Name,  Location  (the  particular  section  of  a  city  or  town). 
Place  of  Meeting,  Time  of  Meeting,  Name  and  Address  of  Business  Agent, 
Name  and  Address  of  Recording  Secretary,  and  Telephone  Number. 

The  number  of  unions  presented  in  the  several  cities  and  towns  is  approxi- 
mately 1,325,  with  about  30  State  branches  or  national  or  international  secre- 
taries and  organizers.  As  compared  with  the  number  of  unions  in  1904,  the  1905 
presentation  shows  a  loss  of.  over  100  organizations. 
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As  was  to  be  expected  the  largest  number  of  trade  unions  is  in  the  city  of 
Boston,  there  being  280  in  this  centre;  followed  by  64  in  Springfield;  60  in 
Worcester;  56  in  Brockton;  54  in  Lawrence;  49  in  Lowell;  48  in  Lynn;  38 
each  in  Fall  River  and  Fitchburg;  and  33  in  New  Bedford.  These  10  cities 
represent  720  organizations,  or  about  55  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  in  the 
State.     The  remaining  600  unions  are  distributed  over  109  cities  and  towns. 

In  1905  the  building  trades  represent  by  far  the  largest  number  of  unions, 
there  being  339  under  this  caption,  which  includes  120  carpenters'  unions;  59 
unions  of  painters,  decorators,  and  paperhangers ;  47  unions  of  bricklayers  and 
plasterers;  39  unions  of  plumbers,  gasfitters,  and  steamfitters ;  27  unions  of 
building  laborers,  besides  organizations  in  other  branches  of  the  building  industry. 

In  numerical  importance  the  transportation  employees'  unions  follow  the 
building  trades,  their  representation  being  131  ;  followed  by  metal  workers  with 
110;  boot  and  shoe  workers,  81;  printing  employees,  52;  textile  workers,  48; 
laborers,  43  ;  machinists,  woodworkers,  and  hotel  and  restaurant  employees,  38 
each ;  stone  workers,  granite  cutters,  and  quarry  workers,  35  ;  and  clothing  em- 
ployees, barbers,  and  retail  clerks,  30  each.  These  14  branches  comprise  1,043 
unions,  this  number  being  approximately  80  per  cent  of  the  total  unions  in  the  State. 

We  have  stated  before  that  the  unions  now  recorded  in  the  State  are  fewer 
by  100  than  those  recorded  in  1904.  This  does  not  mean  that  only  100  unions 
have  gone  out  of  existence,  for  as  a  matter  of  fact  nearly  200  unions  have  dis- 
banded or  surrendered  their  charter  within  the  past  year,  while  about  100  new 
unions  have  come  into  existence.  The  number  of  unions  has  been  lessened  in 
some  degree  by  amalgamation. 

We  were  particularly  anxious  to  find  out  in  the  case  of  unions  going  out  of 
existence  the  reason  for  such  action,  and  made  such  inquiry  of  the  respective 
unions,  together  with  the  question  as  to  the  approximate  membership  at  time  of 
disbandment.  The  few  returns  of  this  information  were  disappointing,  for  the 
data  seemed  to  us  a  valuable  factor  iu  the  matter  of  remedying  the  situation  — 
our  request  was  either  overlooked  or  the  facts  were  not  known  to  the  officials. 

Our  statistics  would  indicate  a  decline  in  trade  unionism,  but  this  cannot  be 
judged  solely  from  the  number  of  unions.  A  decline  or  an  increase  in  the  mem- 
bership of  the  unions  would  be  a  greater  indication  of  the  trend  of  the  labor 
movement,  but  the  fact  of  membership  seems  to  be  one  that  the  trade  unions  do 
not  care  to  divulge,  and  until  such  information  is  forthcoming  from  the  unions 
we  cannot  judge  as  to  the  full  strength  of  organized  labor  in  this  State. 

Enough  data  were  obtained  as  to  the  reasons  for  dissolution  of  the  various 
unions  to  enable  us  to  give  the  following  summary  :  Lack  of  interest,  internal 
dissensions,  unsuccessful  strikes,  aim  accomplished,  small  membership,  small 
attendance  at  meetings,  bad  management,  financial  embarrassment,  and  to  benefit 
■  conditions. 

Those  persons  conversant  with  the  labor  question  state  that  there  has  been 
no  retrogression  in  regard  to  organized  labor  in  the  Commonwealth,  but  that  the 
movement  is  steadily  on  the  increase  and  has  certainly  kept  pace  with  the  indus- 
trial progress  of  our  State.  It  is  acknowledged,  however,  that  the  unsuccessful 
strikes  waged  within  the  past  year  have  shaken  the  stability  of  unions  involved. 
In  many  instances  trade  conditions  since  the  strikes  have  not  improved  to  such 
.an  extent  as  to  give  an  impetus  to  the  organization  of  labor  unions. 
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[Notes.  The  arrangement  of  the  Directory  is  alphabetical,  the  national  and  international 
affiliations  being  omitted.  Under  each  city  and  town  the  order  of  trade  union  presentation  is: 
Name  of  union,  special  location  as  to  section,  place  of  meeting,  time  of  meeting,  name  and 
address  of  business  agent,  name  and  address  of  recording  secretary,  and  telephone  number. 
Where  a  special  address  is  not  given  for  a  business  agent  or  secretary,  he  may  be  addressed  at 
place  of  meeting.  When  the  hall  and  location  were  given  for  place  of  meeting,  the  street  and 
niimber  only  have  been  recorded.  In  addresses  the  word  "street"  has  been  omitted;  other 
designations  are  abbreviated  as  follows:  Av.  for  avenue;  PI.,  place;  Ter.,  terrace;  Rd.,  road; 
L.  B.,  lock  box. 

Other  abbreviations:  C.  L.  U.  for  Central  Labor  Union  ;  B.  T.  C,  Building  Trades  Council; 
B.  and  S.  W.,  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers;  S.  W.  P.,  Shoe  Workers  Protective;  K.  of  L.,  Knights 
of  Labor;  K.  of  C,  Knights  of  Columbus;  K.  of  M.,  Knights  of  Malta;  K.  of  P.,  Knights  of 
Pythias;  A.  O.  U.  W.,  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen.] 


Ablneton. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  Ko.  371  (North  Abington). 
Cleverly  Hall;  IstandSdThurs.;  G.W.Abbott, 

B.  A.,  Box  440,  N.  Abington;  W.  G.  Pierce, 
R.  S.,  Box  615,  N.  Abington.    Tel.  Rockland  4-6. 

Adauia. 

Barbers  No.  250.    15  Park;  1st  and  3d  Thurs.;  J. 

T.  Lucier,  B.  A.;  T.  Baker,  R.  S.,  104  Summer. 
Bartenders  i\o.  291.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  IstTues.;  T. 

O'Donnell,  B.  A.  and  R.  S.,  11  Richmond. 
Carpenters  No.  395.    Richmond  Hall;  alt.  Thurs.; 

J.  B.  Cassidy,  B.  A.;  F.  G.  Rice,  R.  S. 
Cent7-al  Labor  Union.    Richmond  Blk.;  IstandSd 

Men.;  P.  J.  Mclnerney,  R.  S.,  20  First. 
Loomfixers  No.  217.    Bank  Hall,  Centre;  let  and 

.Sd  Fri.;  T.  F.  Wholahan,  R.  S.,  135  Commercial. 
Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  No.  231. 

C.  L.  U.  Hall;  2d  and  last  Wed.;  D.  V.  Bergen, 
B.  A.,  27  Commercial;  H.  A.  Partridge,  R.  S., 
10  North. 

Plumbers  No.  465.  Richmond  Blk.;  1st  and  3d 
Thurs.;  F.  W.  Weston,  R.  S.,  6  Dean. 

Retail  Clerks  No.  511.  C.  L.  U.  Hall;  Ist  and  3d 
Tues.;  P.  Phefrault,  R.  S. 

Spinners  Assn.  Collins  Bldg.;  2d  Tues.;  H.  Reld, 
R.  S.,  Richmond. 

Amlierst. 

Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  No.  770. 
Cooks  Blk.;  IstMon.;  E.  M.  Reddy,  B.  A.;  F. 
A.  Alden,  R.  S. 

Andover. 

Carpenters  No. 1298.    Chase  Hall ;  l8tand3d  Wed.; 

J.  F.  Harrigan,  B.  A.,  8  Fairmont,  Lawrence; 

R.  K.  Cole,  R.  S.,  115  Elm. 
Tailors  No.  403.    Band  Room;  1st  and  3d  Mon.; 

W.  Banfleld,  R.  S.,  44  Elm. 

Arllngrton. 

Carpenters  No.  831.  K.  of  C.  Hall;  1st  and  3d 
Wed.;  R.  H.  Johnson,  R.  S.,  1426  Massachusetts 
Av.,  Arlington  Heights. 

Athol. 

Bartenders  No.  87.     C.  L.  U.  Hall;  1st  Sun.;   F. 

Leonard,  R.  8.,  Commercial  House. 
Bricklayers,  Afasons,  and  Plasterers  No.  56.    C.  L. 

U.  Hall ;  4th  Tues. ;  P.  Doyle,  R.  S.,  73  Sanders. 


Carpenters  No.  1059.    C.  L   U.  Hall;  Ist  and  4th 

Wed.;  P.  W.  Fox,  B.  A.;  H.  D.  Brock,  R.  S., 

Sta.  A. 
Central  Labor  Union.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  1st  and  3d 

Tues.;  J.  K.  Stratton,  R.  S. 
Federal  Labor  No.  11891.    C. L.U.Hall;  4thMon.; 

C.  H.  Dodd,  Jr.,  R.  S.,  19  Kendall. 
Machinists  :  Athol  Lodge  No.  750.    C.  L.  U.  Hall, 

Ist  and  3d  Fri.;  C.  F.  Newton,  R.  S.,  375  Piquog 

Av. 
Machinists  :  Starrett's   Lodge  No.  507.    C.  L.  U. 

Hall;  1st  and  3d  Mon.;  C.  C.  King,  R.  S.,  158 

Drury  Av. 
Metal  Polishers  No.  118.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  last  Mon. ; 

T.  F.  Killay,  R.  S.,  16  Leonard. 
Musicians  Protective  No.  287.    104  Exchange;  1st 

Sun.;  F.  E.  Weaver,  B.  A.,  394  South;  Bessie 

Flavin,  R.  S.,  12  Cottage. 
Retail  Clerks  Protective  No.  655.    C.  L.  U.  Hall; 

2d  and  4th  Tues. ;  A.  C.  OHver,  R.  S.,  5  Cook  PI. 
Woodtoorkers  No.  139.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  Ist  Wed.; 

A.  L.  Twitchell,  R.  S.,  150  Prospect. 

Attleboroasli. 

Bricklayers,  Masons,  and  Plasterers  No.  26.  Em- 
mettHall;  lstand3d  Wed.;  J.  B.  Stafford,  R.  S., 
7  Atwood. 

Carpenters  No.  1464.    20  Horton  Blk.;  Tues.;  A. 

B.  Longworth,  R.  S.,  N.  Main. 

Avon. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.  275.  1st  Mon.,  W.  F. 
Foster,  B.  A.  and  R.  S  ,  Box  54. 

Ayer. 

Railroad  Telegraphers  No.  104.  123  High,  Clinton; 
3d  Sun.;  J.  T.  Lee,  S.  T.,  103  Ash,  Nashua,  N.  H. 
Tel.  Nashua  9555-14. 

Bricklayers  and  Masons  No.  40.    Burnliams  Hall; 

2d  and  4th  Mon.;  G.  Hurd,  B.  A.  and  R.  S., 

Crosby  Blk. 
Carpenters  No.  878.    Burnhams  Hall;    Fri.;  W. 

Swanson,  B.  A.,  Manchester,  Mass.;  S.  C.  Wal- 

lis,  R.  S.,  98  Hale. 
Painters  No.  833.    Good  Templars  Hall;  Thurs.; 

S.  B.  HatQeld,  R.  S.,  15  Mulbeny  (Box  954). 
Turn    Workmen  No.  2   (S.   W.  P.).     87  Rantoul; 

Thurs.;  J.  Brown,  R.  S.,  35  Rantoul. 
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[Abbreviations  for  Sections  of  Boston :  Alls,  for 
AUston;  Br.,  Brighton;  Chasn.,  Charlestown; 
Dor.,  Dorchester;  E.  B.,  East  Boston;  J.  P.,  Ja- 
maica Plain;  Mat.,  Mattapan;  Nep.,  Neponset; 
R08.,  Roslindale;  Rox.,  Roxbur}^  S.  B.,  South 
Boston;  W.  Rox.,  West  Roxbiiry. 

Abbreviations  for  Telephone  Exchanges:  Chasn. 
for  Charlestown;  Dor.,  Dorchester;  Hay.,  Hay- 
market;  Ox.,  Oxford;  Rich.,  Richmond;  Rox., 
Roxbury;  S.  B.,  South  Boston;  Trem.,  Tremont.] 

Allied   Printing    Trades    Council.     Room    19,    82 

Water;  1st  Mou.;  D.  J.  McDonald,  B.  A.  and 

R.  S.    Tel.  Main  2.5115. 
Amalgamated  Societi/  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners: 

Branch  1.    514  Tremont;  alt.  Sat.  from  July  8; 

J.  McLeod,  R.  S.,  10  Summer  Ter.,  Dor. 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners: 

Branch  2.    9  Elm ;  alt.  Sat.  from  Apr.  23;  C.  T. 

Barry,  R.  S.,  181  Tudor,  S.  B. 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners: 

Branch  3  (Roxbury).    67  Warren,  Rox.;   alt. 

Sat.  from  Jan.  14;  C.  W.  Cameron,  B.  A.,  1031 

Washington;   W.  S.  Moore,  R.  S.,  8  Dromey 

Av.,  Dor.    Tel.  Trem.  241. 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners: 

Branch  4  (South  Boston).    734  E.  Sixth,  S.  B.; 

alt.  Mon.  from  Apr.  11 ;  F.  A.  Cox,  B.  A.  and 

R.  S.,  143  Sixth,  S.  B. 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers :  Boston  Branch. 

987  Washington;  alt.  Sat.;  G.  Campbell,  R.  S., 

174  Chestnut  A  v.,  J.  P. 
Artificial    Stone   and   Asphalt    Laborers    No.    32. 

Dover  and  Albany;  Ist  and  3d  Sun.;  M.  Cal- 

nan,  R.  S.,  Second,  S.  B. 
Artificial  Stone  and  Asphalt  Workers  No.  20.    724 

AVashington;  1st  and  3d  Sun.;  J.  E.  Durkin, 

R.  S.,89  Lawn,  Rox. 
Atlantic  Coast  Marine  Firemen.    284  Commercial; 

Mon.;  J.  T.  Mahoney,  B.  A.  and  R.  S.,  171  W. 

Seventh,  S.  B.    Tel.  Rich.  1363-3. 
Atlantic  Coast  Seamen,    ly^  Lewis;  Tues.;  W.  H. 

Frazier,  B.  A.  and  R.  S.    Tel.  Rich.  12r)8-2. 
Bakers  No.  4.    45  Eliot;  J.  J.  Jacobs,  B.  A.,  7  AU- 
ston Ter.,  Br  ;  J.  T.  Walsh,  R.  S.,  11  Baker  Pk., 

Rox.    Tel.  Ox.  955^. 
Bakers   No.  46    (Hebrew).    122   Salem;    Fri.;    J. 

Goldstein,  B.  A.,  40  Grove;  D.  Hsofsky,  R.  S., 

6  Lovering  PI. 
Bakers  No.  53.    1095  Tremont;  2d  and  4th  Sat.;  H. 

Kolp,  R.  S.,  21  Camden  I'l. 
Barbers  No.  182.    995  Washington;    1st   and   3d 

Tues.;  C.  E.  O'Donnell,   B.  A.  and   R.  S.,  42 

Portland.    Tel.  Hay.  41074. 
Bartenders  Mutual  and  Benevolent  Assn.  No.  77. 

789  Washington ;  2d  and  4th  Sun. ;  R.  W.  Ken- 
nedy, J.  J.  Englisli,  B.  A.;   M.  J.  Mattimoc, 

R.  S.    Tel.  Ox.  375-1. 
Ben  Franklin  Assembly  No.  o4G3.    69  Concord;  2d 

and  4th  Sun.;  J.  McKoou,  R.  S.,  279  Norfolk  Av., 

Rox. 
Bill  Posters  and  liillers  No.  yj.    18Kneeland;  1st 

and  3d  Sun.;  J.  Glynn,  B.  A.,  702  Green,  Cam- 
bridge; T.  11.  Wehrle,  R.  S.,  36  Regent,  Rox. 
Blacksmiths  and  Helpers  No.  200.     45  Eliot;  1st 

Mon.  and  3d  Sun.;  J.  McNally,  R.  S.,  106  Wa- 

verly,  Everett. 
Blacksmiths'  Helpers  No.  332.    45  Eliot;  2d  Mon.; 

M.  A.  Dunn,  R.  S.,  19  BicUford,  Rox. 
Boiler  Makers:  Bay  State  Lodge  No.  9.    45  Eliot; 

Ist  Thurs.  and  3d  Sun.;    H.   Foley,   R.  S.,  29 

Havre,  E.  B. 


Boiler  Makers:  Boston  Lodge  No.  431.  724  Wash- 
ington; 2d  and  4th  Thurs.;  T.  J.  Smith,  R.  S.,  9 
Monument  Av.,  Cliasn. 

Boiler  Makers:  Shatcmut  Lodge  No.  260.  789  Wash- 
ington; 1st  and  3d  Fri.;  T.  Gamster,  R.  S.,  28 
Mt.  Vernon,  Chasn. 

Book  and  Job  Branch  of  Typographical  No.  13.  45 
Eliot;  2d  Fri.;  T.  J.  Sears,  R.  S.,  1969  Washing- 
ton.   Tel.  Rox.  1509-2. 

Bookbinders  No.  16.  9  Appleton;  1st  Tues.;  B. 
Whidden,  R.  S.,  27  School  St.  PI.,  Rox. 

Bookbinders  A^o.  66  (Women).  264  Boylston;  Ist 
and  3d  Tues.;  Lauretta  L.  Corrigan,  R.  S.,  28 
W.  Dedham. 

Book  Stampers  No.  45,  IS  Kneeland;  3d  AYed.;  D. 
J.  McDonald,  B.  A.,  82  Water;  F.  Pentoney, 
R.  S.,  84  Stoughton,  Dor. 

Bottlers  and  Drivers  No.  122.  1095  Tremont,  Rox. ; 
2d  Sun.  and  4th  Thurs.;  O.  F.  Powers,  B.  A. 
and  R.  S.,  1117  Columbus  Av.,  Rox. 

Boxmakers  and  Sawyers  No.  201.  45  Eliot;  Ist  and 
3d  Mon.;  R.  W.  Mclntire,  R.  S.,  20  Paris,  E.  B. 

Brass  Molders  and  Coremakers  No.  192.  789  Wash- 
ington; 2d  and  4th  Thurs.;  T.  Hilliard,  R.  S.,  5 
City  Point  Ct.,  S.  B. 

Brass  Workers  No.  66.  789  Washington;  2d  and 
4th  Fri.;  C.  H.  Martens,  R.  S.,  693  Eighth,  S.  B. 
Tel.  Ox.  375-1. 

Brewery  Workmen  No.  14.  Arbeiter  Hall,  Rox.; 
Ist  and  3d  Sun.;  K.  Young,  B.  A.  and  R.  S., 
1117  Columbus  Av.    Tel.  Rox.  378-1. 

Brewery  Workmen  No.  29.  Kossuth  Hall,  Rox.; 
2d  and  4th  Sun.;  E.  F.  Ward,  B.  A.  and  R.  S., 
1117  Columbus  Av.    Tel.  Rox.  1078. 

Bricklayers  Benevolent  and  Protective  No.  3.  45 
Eliot;  Mon.;  J.  F.  DriscoU,  B.  A.,  Room  404, 
218  Tremont;  T.  Eldracker,  R.  S.,  4  Gore,  Rox. 
Tel.  Ox.  228. 

Bricklaijers  No.  27.  1096  Tremont;  J.  Gleason, 
R.  S.,  1183  Tremont,  Rox. 

Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Workers  No.  7.  995 
Washington;  Mon.;  J.  H.Carr,  B.  A., 90 Button- 
wood,  Dor. ;  F.  Murphy,  R.  S.    Tel.  Trem.  1112-2. 

Broom  and  Whisk  Makers  No.  90.  24  Main,  Ever- 
ett; IstTues.;  J.J.Shea,R.S.,  14  West,  Everett. 

Building  Laborers  District  Council.  987  Wasliiug- 
ton;2dSuu.;  J.  M.Sullivan,  B  A.,5Edgerly  PI.; 
J.  E.  Campbell,  R.  S., 37  Rochester.    Tel.  Ox.  228. 

Building  Laborers  No.  6.  45  Eliot;  2d  and  4th 
.  Sun.;  D.  E.  Gearin,  R.  S.,  128  Heath,  Rox. 

Building  Laborers  No.  16.  987  Washington;  Ist 
and  3d  Sun.;  J.  M.  Sullivan,  B.  A.;  5  Edgcrly 
PI.;  J.  E.  Campbell,  R.  S.,  37  Rochester. 

Building  Laborers  No.  19.  2i'  D,  S.  B.;  3d  Sun.; 
J.  Downs,  R.  S..  87  W.  Seventh,  S.  B. 

Building  Laborers  No.  33.  170  North;  1st  Sun.; 
S.  Picarlello,  R.  S.,  240  North. 

Building  Laborers  No.  3S.  160  North;  1st  Sun.; 
P.  Ciapponl,  R.  S.,  8  Frankfort,  E.  B. 

Btiilding  Trades  Council.  18  Kneelaud;  2d  and  4th 
Sun.;  J.  T.  Cashman,  B.  A.;  E.  A.  McDonald, 
R.  S.,  20  Unity.    Tel.  Ox.  207. 

Coble  Splicers  No.  396.  IS  Kneeland;  Ist  Wed.; 
C. Morgan,  R.  S. 

Cap  Cutters  No.  3S.  45  Eliot;  2d  and  4th  Tues.; 
J.  Friedman,  B.  A.,  85  Poplar;  L.  Baehr,  R.  S., 
74  Hampden,  Rox. 

Cap  Makers  No.  7.  724  Washington;  Sat.;  M. 
Simon,  R.  S.,  38  Poplar. 

Car  and  Locomotive  Painters  No.  33S  (Norwood). 
724  Washington;  1st  and  3d  Thurs  ;  H.  Chap- 
man, B.  A.,  68  Dana  Av.,  Hyde  Park;  J.  A. 
Slavln,  R.  S.,  30  Plimpton  Av.,  Norwood. 
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C«r  Inspectors  and   Car  Jtepaircrs:    Bunker  Hill 

LotUje  No.  2.    1(!4  Ciinal ;  2d  Thurs. ;  D.  G.  Ake- 

liurst,  K.  S.,  37  WattB,  Maiden. 
Carpenters  District  Council  of  Boston  and  Vicinity. 

1031  Washington;    1st  and  3d  Thurs.;    C.  VV. 

Cameron,  B.  A.;  A.M.  Watson,  U.  S.,  10  Davis 

Av.,  Urookline.    Tel.  Treni.  241. 
Carpenters  No.  3.'l.    087  Washington;  Mon.;  J.  E. 

Potts,  B.  A.,  1031  Washington;  C.J.Gallagher, 

R.  .S.,  (U  Maywood,  Kox.    Tel.  Treni.  241. 
Carpenters  Xo.  07  (Uoxbury).    (i7  W.'irren,  Rox.; 

Wed.;  J.M.  Devine,  B.  A.,  42'J  Dudley,  Rox.; 

W.  D.  Mcintosh,  R.  S.,  120  Daeia,  Rox. 
Carpenters  No.  218  (East  Boston).     Union  Hall, 

Decatur  and  Liverpool;   Tues. ;  C.  INIorrlson, 

B.  A.;   W.  N.  Thornton,   R.  S.,  429  Chelsea, 

E.  B. 
Carpenters  No.  3S0  (Dorchester).      Music  Hall; 

Tues.;  J.  E.  Eaton,  B.  A.,  204  Adams,  Dor.; 

H.  B.  Wood,  R.  S  ,  19  Freeman,  Dor. 
Carpenters  No.  880  {tS.\\»iou).    IChestnut  Hill  Av.; 

Fri.;  G.  R.  England,  B.  A.,  88  N.  Beacon,  Br.; 

N.  W.  McKay,  R.  S.,  4  Baldwin  IM.,  Br. 
Carpenters  No.  93S  (West  Roxbury).    41  Poplar, 

Ros.;   Fri.;    W.  L.   D'Entremont,  R.  S.,  2  S. 

Walter. 
Carpenters  No.  0S4  {llchrcw).    15Leverett;  Mon.; 

M.  Unians,  R.  S.,  1(5  Auburn. 
Carpenters  No.  950  (Mattapan).     Bartletts  Hall, 

Mat.;  Mon.;  H.  McHugo,  R.  S.,  Mat. 
Carpenters  No.  J006  (Floorlayers).    724  Washing- 
ton; Tues.;  C.  W.  Cameron,  B.  A.,  1031  Wash- 
ington; J.  A.  McKenzie,  R.  S.,  60  Savin,  Rox. 
Carpet  Upholsterers  No.  80.      724  Washington;  2d 

Wed.;  J.  F.  Kelleher,  R.  S.,  63rt  Beach. 
Carriage  and  Cab  Drivers  No.  126.    45  Eliot;  Ist 

Sun.;  P.  Daley,  B.  A.,  9  Allston,Chasn.;  J.  W. 

Barry,  R.  S.,  201  Princeton,  E.  B.    Tel.  Rich. 

1766. 
Carriage  and  Wagon  Workers  No.  9.    789  Wash- 
ington; 2d  and  4th  Wed.;  G.  A.  Rodgers,  B.  A. 

and  R.  S.,  18  Florence,  Cambridge. 
Car    Workers:    Allston  Lodge   No.  107.     Parnell 

Hall,  Br.;   2d  and  4th  Thurs.;   P.  E.  Barlow, 

B.  A.  and  R.  S.,  27  Athol,  Alls. 
Car   Workers:  Plymouth  Rock  Lodge  No.  184.    45 

Eliot;  1st  and  3d  Wed.;  F.  J.  Dunn,  R.  S.,  32 

Capen,  Dor. 
Car  Workers:  Somerville  Lodge  No.  108.    45  Eliot; 

1st  and  3d  Tliurs.;  J.  Bagwell,  R.  S.,  Bunker 

Hill,  Chasn. 
Central  Labor  Union.    987  Washington;  1st  and  3d 

Sun.;  H.  Abrahams,  R.  S.,  11  Appleton. 
Chandelier  Workers  No.  18.    789  Washington;  2d 

and  4th  Mon. ;  J.  J.  Hickey,  R.  S.,  22  Fitchburg, 

Somerville. 
Cigarette  Makers.    80  Leverett;  Wed. ;  Fannie  Bar- 
ron, R.  S.,  100  Williams,  Chelsea. 
Cigar    Factory    Tobacco    Strippers  No.   8156.     7 

Appleton;   2d  and  4th   Thurs.;    Rose   Scully, 

R.  S..  1  Davis  Pi. 
Cigar  Makers  No.  07.     11  Appleton;   2d  and  4th 

Fri. ;  H.  Abrahams,  R.  S.    Tel.  Trem.  517-4. 
Cloth  Examiners   and   Spongers  No.  11542.      45 

Eliot;  R.  Lundgren,  B.  A.  and  R.  S.,  9  Knapp. 
Clothing  Cutters  and  Trimmers  No.  132.    18  Knee- 
land;  2d  Wed.;  F.  A.  Gallagher,  R.  S. 
Coachmen  and  Stablemen  No.  6327.    3  Boy  Iston  Pi. ; 

1st  and  .3d  Tues.;  T.  Clark,  R.  S.,  Ambulance 

Dept.,  Relief  Sta.,  Boston  City  Hospital. 
Coal  Handlers  No.  623.  '  987  Washington;  2d  and 

4th  Sun.;  J.  F.  Peters,  B.  A.,  158  W.  Third,  S.  B.; 

M,  J.  Slamon,  R.  S.,  165  W.  Second,  S.  B. 


Coal  IJoistitig  Engineers  No.  74.    994*WaBhington, 

2d  and  4th  Sun.;  W.  A.  Goodwin,  R.  S.,  124  Mai- 
den.   Tel.  Trem.  1439-2. 
Coal  Teamsters  and  Helpers  No.  68.    987  Washing. 

ton;  2d  and  4th  Sun.;  M.  .1.  Sheehan,  B.  A.  and 

R.  S.,  177  Washington,  North.    Tel.  Rich.  17GH. 
Coastwise  Longshoremen's  Assembly  No.  1062.    70 

Main,  Chasn.;    1st  and  3d  Sun.;  J.  J.  Hcnne- 

berry,  R.  S.,  126  Webster,  E.  B. 
Coat  Makers  No.  1.    28  Kneelnnd;  Mon.;  S.  Zorn, 

B.  A.,  32  Genesee;  G.  B.  Radio,  R.  S.    Tel.  Ox. 

1538-4. 
Commercial  Telegraphers  No.  4.    694  Washington; 

2d  and  4th  Sun.;  P.  T.  Haggerty,  R.  S.,  Box 

1271. 
Cooks  No.  328.    724  Washington ;  2d  and  4th  Mon. ; 

M.  J.  Bishop,  R.  S.,  Williams,  Rox. 
Coopers  No.  58.   46Slillman;  2d  Tues.;  J.E.Kelly, 

R  S.,  233  Bennington,  E.  B. 
Coopers  No.  89.    1089  Tremont;   Ist  Tues.;  P.  J. 

Donnelly,  R.  S.,  14  BicUford  Av.,  Rox. 
Coppersmiths  No.  3.    K.  of  P.  Hall,  Chasn.;  Ist  and 

3d  Wed.;  H.  W.  McAllister,  B.  A.  and  R.  S.,  165 

Washington  Av.,  Chelsea.    Tel.  Chelsea  21402. 
Coremakcrs  No.  428.    45  Eliot;   1st  and  3d   Fri.; 

H.  K.  Bryant,  B.  A.,  Box  917,  Providence,  R.  I.; 

J.  M.  Curlcy,  R.  S.,  13  Brainard,  Hyde  Park. 
Custom  Tailors  No. 223.   164  Canal;  Mon.;  H.  Slier- . 

man,  B.  A.,  9  Auburn;  H.  Llpie,  R.  S. 
Decorative  Glass   Workers  No.  28.    18  Kneeland; 

2d  and  4th  Thurs.;  C.  Newmarch,  R.  S.,  Win- 

tlirop,  Mass. 
Dock  Carpenters  No.  1393  (East  Boston).    Union 

Hall;  Mon.;   E.  P.  Yates,  R.  S.,  141  London, 

E.  B. 

Drug  Clerks  No.  143.  995  Washington;  L.  C. 
Conant,  B.  A.,  60  Maverick,  E.  B.;  H.  Parkin- 
sou,  R.  S.,  235  Meridian,  E.  B. 

Dry  Goods  Clerks  No.  706.  724  Washington;  2d 
Tues.;  J.  A.  Enwriglit,  R.  S.,  9  Cliflf,  Rox. 

Egg  Candlers  and  Sorters.    15  Leverett;  Sun. 

Electrical  Workers  No.  103  (Insidemen) .  987  Wash- 
ington; Wed.;  P.  W.  Collins,  B.  A.;  S.  E.  San- 
born,  R.  S.,  608  E.  Second,  S.  B.  Tel.  Trem. 
11L5-6. 

Electrical  Workers  No.  104  (Linemen).  7  Apple- 
ton;  Tues.;  J.  A.  Mclnnis,  B.  A.,  81  St.  Alphon- 
sus,  Rox.;  E.  B.  Connors,  R.  S.,  30  Winslow, 
Rox. 

Electrotypers  No.  11.    724  Washington ;  Ist  Tues.; 

F.  L.  Muri-ay,  R.  S.,  27  Putnam  Av.,  Cambridge. 
Electrotypers  and  Plate  Makers  No.  3.  724  Washing. 

ton;  2d  Fri.;  A.  E.  Hathaway,  R.  S.,  2  Hayden 

Ter.,  Rox. 
Elevator  Constructors  No.  4.   995  Washington;  2d 

and4th Thurs.;  J.C.  McDonald,  B.  A. and  R.S., 

306  Adams,  Dor.    Tel.  Trem.  1439-2. 
Engineers,  Firemen,  and  Assistants  Assembly  No. 

1628.    724  Washington;  1st  and  3d  Thurs.;  J. 

A.  Nash,  B.  A.,  69  Beacon,  Somerville. 
Executive  Committee  of  Bricklayers  and  Ma-^ons  of 

Boston  and   Vicinity.    45  Eliot;  J.  J.  Cronin, 
R.  S.,  178  W.  Springfield. 
Express   Wagon  Drivers  and  Handlers  No.  307. 
987  Washington;  Ist  and  3d  Sun.;  G.  Houghton, 

B.  A.;  T.  F.  Burke,  R.  S.,  40  Village. 
Federal  Labor  No.  8217.    46  Stillman;  2d  Wed.; 

J.  Meegan,  R.  S.,  51  Gale  Av.,  ISlalden. 
Fishermen's    Union  of  the  Atlantic.    223  Atlantic 

Av.;  Wed.;  J.Rogers,  B.  A., 106 London,  E.B.; 

T.  Ennis,  R.  S.,  52  Tileston. 
Fort  Winthrop  Assembly  No.  1642  (East  Boston). 

Webster  Hall,  E.  B.;  H.  T.  Hammess,  R.  S. 
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Franklin  Assn.  X'o.  1$.  987  Washington;  Ist 
Thnrs. ;  M.  S.  Cooney,  B.  A.,  Room  29,  235 
Washington;  M.  H.  O'Connor,  R.  8.,  87  Bolton, 
S.  B.    Tel.  Main  3018-1. 

Freestone  Cutters  Assn.  Albanj-  and  Dover;  2d 
and  4th  Fri. ;  J.  F.  Stevens,  B.  A .,  12  Ambrose, 
Rox.;  A.  Hampson,  R.  S.,  2  Garland. 

Freight  Clerics  Assembli/  No.  1793.  K.  of  P.  Hall, 
Chasn.;  2d  INlon.  and  4th  Sun.;  J.  J.  Kirby, 
R.  S.,  121  Brook  Av.,  Dor. 

Freight  Clerks  Assembli/  Xo.  5572.  Monument 
Hall,  Chasn.;  2d  and  4th  Sun.;  A.  Ryan,  R.  S., 
7  Shawmut  Ct.,  Maiden. 

Freight  Handlers  Assembly  A'o.  (I'JS  (South  Bos- 
ton). Brodbine  Hall;  2d  and  4th  Sun.;  P.  D. 
Dooley,  R.  8.,  305  E.  Ninth,  S.  B. 

Garment  Workers  District  Council  Xo.  9.  28  Knee- 
laud;  Thurs.;  M.  Biller,  B.  A.  and  R.  S.  Tel. 
Ox.  15.38-4. 

Gas  Fitters,  Fixture  Fitters,  and  Hangers  Xo.  175. 
789  Washington ;  1st  and  3d  Tues. ;  J.  FeU,  R.  S., 
951  Broadway,  Everett.   Tel.  Ox.  207  (B.  T.  C). 

Glass  Workers  Xo.  39.  45  Eliot;  2d  and  4th  Tues. ; 
J.  E.  Stack,  R.  S.,  130  Maverick,  Chelsea. 

Gold  Beaters  Xo.  3.  724  Washington,  2d  Mon.;  C. 
Roeder,  R.  S.,  83  Sudbury. 

Granite  Cutters:  Boston  Branch.  164  Canal;  3d 
Thurs.;  J.  Mahoney,  B.  A.,  385  Windsor,  Cam- 
bridge; F.  O'Brien,  R.  S.,  1  Central  Av.,  Mai- 
den. 

Grocery  and  Provision  Clerks  Xo.  639.  41  Poplar, 
Ros.;  2d  and  4th  Tues.;  L.  Travers,  B.  A.,  60 
Klttredge,  Ros.;  J.  P.  Kelley,  R.  S.,  27  Jewett, 
Ros.    Tel.  Jamaica  684-3  or  Rox.  574. 

Grocery  and  Provision  Clerks  Xo.  547  (West  Rox- 
bury).  K.  of  H.  Hall,  W.  Rox.;  2d  and  4th 
Tues. ;  W.  Hay,  R.  S.,  Washington  and  Cornish, 
W.  Rox. 

Grocery  and  Prorision  Clerks  Xo.  S73  (East  Bos- 
ton). G.  A.  R.  Hall,  E.B.;  2d  and  4th  Sun.; 
J.  Sullivan,  R.  S.,  22  Paris,  E.  B. 

Hardwood  Finishers  Xo.  109.  45  Eliot;  Wed.;  E. 
T.  O'Neil,  21  Kent  Ct.,  Soraerville;  F.  O.  Doyle, 
R.  S. 

Hatters  Xo.o.  987  Washington;  1st  Fri.;  C.  Mor- 
ris, B.  A.,  15  Warrenton;  W.  Wixted,  R.  8.,  81 
Worcester. 

Hatters  Xo.  6.  987  Washington;  2d  Thurs.;  C. 
Morris,  B.  A.,  15  Warrenton;  E.  F.  Reilly,  R.  S., 
13  Union  Av. 

Hat  Tip  Printers  Xo.  4.  177  Broadway  Ex.,  S.  B.; 
G.  W.  Maclsaac,  R.  S.,  8  Sheafe,  Chasn. 

Hat  Trimmers.  694  Washington,  1st  Mon.  of  quarter 
from  Feb.;  Miss  K.  L.  Mullen,  R.  8.,  53  Brook- 
side  Av.,  J.  P. 

Hay  and  Grain  Teamsters  Xo.  SOS.  Albany  and 
Dover;  Ist  Sun.;  J.  Donovan,  R.  8.,  157  W. 
Third,  S.  B. 

Hod  Carriers  and  Building  Laborers  Xo.  209.  193 
Hanover;  4th  Tues.;  D.  D'Alessandro,  B.  A., 
18  North  Sq.;  A.  lannillo,  18  North  Sq.  Tel. 
Rich.  1273-1. 

Hoisting  and  Portable  Engineers  Xo.  4.  994  Wash- 
ington, Thurs.;  A.  M.  Huddell,  B.  A.;  A.  E. 
Pike.  R.  8.    Tel.  Trera.  1439-2. 

Horse  Xail  Workers  Xo.  6"575  (Neponset).  445  Ne- 
ponset  A  v.,  Nep.;  1st  Mon.;  J.  D.  Sullivan, 
R.  8.,  4  Chiciitawbut,  Nep. 

Horseshoers  Xo.  5.  987  Washington;  1st  and  Sd 
Mon.;  J.  Cronin,  R.  8.,  15  Hall,  J.  P. 

Housesmiths  and  Architectural  Iron  Workers  Xo. 
69.  995  Washington;  1st  and  ,3d  Wed.;  H.  B. 
Sullivan,  R.  S.,  35  E.  Canton.  Tel.  Treni.  U12-2. 


Ice  Team  Drivers  Xo.  171  (Boston  and  Vicinity). 

789  Washington;    1st   and   3d   Thurs.;    B.    8. 

Ward,  S.  T.,  49  Medford,  Chasn.    Tel.  Chasn. 

21284. 
Insulators  and  Asbestos  Workers  Xo.  6.    6  Boylston 

PL;   1st  and  3d  Wed.;  H.  A.  Braun,  C.  8.,  10 

Reed  Av.,  Everett. 
Interior  Freight  Handlers  Xo.  70  (N.  Y.,  N.  H.  & 

H.  R.R).    45  Eliot;  1st  and  3d  Sun.;  P.  Cronin, 

R.  S.,  7  Armstrong,  J.  P. 
Interlocking    Switch   and   Signalmen   Xo.    117S6. 

45  Eliot;  1st  and  3d  Sat.;  J.  R.  Williams,  R.  8., 

Box  108,  MansQeld. 
Iron  and  Brass  Chipper s  Xo.  23.    45  Eliot;  2d  and 

4th  Sun.;  ,T.  Burke,  R.  8.,  5  Sayward  PI.,  S.  B. 
Iron  and  Brass  Molders  Xo.  106.    45  Eliot;  1st  and 

2d  Fri.;  J.  J.  Jordan,  R.  S.,  Newhall,  Nep. 
Iron,  Furring,  and  Metal  Lathers  Assembly  Xo. 

1S50.    45  Eliot;  1st  and  3d  Mon. ;  T.  L.  Scbultz, 

R.  8.,  29  Burrill,  Rox. 
Iron  Molders  Xo.  129.    Veteran  Firemen's  Hall, 

Chelsea;  Ist  Thurs.;  J.  F.  O'Rourke,  R.  8.,  183 

London,  E.  B. 
Jewelry  Workers  Xo.  6.    694  Washington;  1st  and 

3d  Thurs.;  J.  T.  Collum,  R.  8.,  17  Melrose. 
Joint  Executire  Board  of  Bartenders  and  Hotel  and 

Restaurant  Employees.    1160  Washington;    2d 

and  4th  Thurs.;    J.  E.  Laycock,  R.  S.     Tel. 

Trera.  1364-3. 
Joint  Executive  Board  of  United  Bakers.    1095  Tre- 

mont;  Thurs.;  H.  Kolp,  R.  S.,  21  Camden  PI. 
Journeymen  Tailors  Union  of  America  Xo.  12.    694 

Washington;  1st  Mon.;  M.  Larson,  R.  8.,  Room 

15,  89  Court.    Tel.  Hay.  2006-3. 
Journeymen  Tailors  Union  of  Boston.    724  Wash- 
ington; 2d  and  4th  Mon.;  J.  W.  Lofgren,  R.  8., 

20  Devonshire. 
Knee  Pants  Makers  Xo.  140.    183  Court;  Sat.;  M. 

Silverstein,  R.  S. 
Knights  of  Labor:   District  Assembly  Xo.  30  (In- 
corporated).   Headquarters,  Boston.    Room  12, 

228  Tremont;   Executive  Board  meets  2d  and 

4th  Tues.;  M.  J.  Kenney,  B.  A.  and  R.  8. 
Knights  of  Labor:  District  Assembly  Xo.  30  (Orig- 
inal) .    2(1  and  4th  Fri. ;  J.  Regan,  Diet.  8.  T.,  28 

Allen,  Somerville. 
Laborers  and  E.vcavators  Xo.  11679.    193  Hanover; 

2d  and  4th  Sun.;   D.  D'Alessandro,  B.  A.,  18 

North  Sq. ;  A.  lannillo,  R.  8.,  IS  North  Sq.    Tel. 

Rich.  1273-1. 
Lamplighters  Benevolent  Assn.    45  Eliot;  10th  of 

month;    W.  P.  Carpenter,  R.  8.,  8  Laundale 

Ter.,  J.  P. 
Laundry   Wagon  Drivers  Xo.  650.    789  Washing- 
ton; 2d  and  4th  Tues.;  J.  P.  Canty,  R.  S.,  193 

Roxbury.    Tel.  Ox.  375-1. 
Laundry    Workers  Xo.  66.     987  Washington;  2d 

and  4th  Fri.;    Anna   M.  Sullivan,  R.  S.,  961 

Tremont. 
Leather   Workers  on   Horse  Goods  Xo.   106.     724 

Washington;    Ist   and   3d   Tues.;     J.    Doran, 

B.  A.,  16  Jewett,  Ros.;  J.  W.  Feruands,  R.  S., 

22  Westcott,  Dor. 
Lithographers  Protective  and  Beneficial  Assn.  Xo. 

3.    193  Hanover;  Ist  and  3d  Fri.;  J.  M.  Cronin, 

R.  8.,  18  Cheever,  Chelsea. 
Locomotive  Engineers:  Bay  State  Division  Xo.  439. 

724  Washington;  2d  and  4th  Sun.;  E.E.Potter, 

R.  S.,  8G,  S.  B. 
Locomotive  Engineers:    Boston  Division   Xo.   61. 

164  Canal;  2d  Sun.  and  4th  Wed.;  E.  L.  Abbott, 

B.  A.,  145  High,  Reading;  G.  R.  Dorlty,  R.  8.,  6 

School,  Chasn. 
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Locomotive  Engineers:    Old  Colony  Division  No. 

312.     724  Washington;    2d  and  4th   Sun.;    S. 

Gotham,  1$.  A.,  66!)  C;unl)indj,'e,  Fall  Ulver;  C. 

P.  Shutelt,  R.  S.,  S.  Walpole,  Mass. 
Locomotive  Firemen:    Boston  Lodge  No.  67.    446 

Tremont;  2d  and  4th  Sun.;  F.  L.  Jonos,  S.,  63 

Alder,  Waltham. 
Longshoremen  Xo.  546.    J.  Regan,  R.  S.,  107  Second, 

S.  B. 
Longshoremen  No.  54S.    M.  Dunn,  R.  S.,  12  Bow, 

Chasn. 
Longshoremen  No.  649.    J.  J.  Doherty,  R.  S.,  20 

Unity. 
Longshoremen  No.  619.     D.  J.  Gallagher,  R.  S., 

254  Maverick,  E.  B. 
Longshoremen   No.   632.     J.  H.  Casey,  R.  S.,  141 

Broadway,  Everett. 
Longshoremen:  Noddle  Island  Assembly  No.  6780. 

A.  O.  H.  Hall,  E.  B.;  Wed.;  J.  Young,  B.  A., 
13  Haynee,  E.  B.;  J.  Coakley,  R.  S.,  43  Morris, 
E.  B.  (Box  13). 

Longshoremen:  O'Connell  Assembly  No.  7174 
(Cbarlestown).  Roughan  Bldg.,  Chasn.;  2d 
and  4th  Sun.;  A.  G.  Norauder,  R.  S.,  51  Alpine, 
Somerville. 

Longshoremen's  Assembly  No.  8067  (South  Bos- 
ton). 227  E,  S.  B.;  4th  Fri.;  W.  Moore,  R.  S., 
371  M,  S.  B. 

Longshoremen' s  Assembly  No.  9623.  51  Hanover; 
4th  Thurs.;  A.  Duncliff,  R.  S.,  5  Mansfield  PI., 
Chasn. 

Longshoremen's  Provident  Union.  193  Hanover;  2d 
and  4th  Sun.;  W.  J.  Forbush,  R.  S.,  126  G,  S.  B. 

Lumber  Teamsters  and  Handlers  No.  112.  987 
Washington;  2d  and  4th  Sun.;  P.  J.  Donaghue, 

B.  A.,  177  Washington,  North;  J.  II.  Adams, 
R.  S.,  177  Washington,  North.    Tel.  Rich.  1766. 

Machine  Stone  Planermen  (Boston  and  Lynn).  987 
Washington  ;  4th  Tues. ;  H.  R.  Willett,  R.  S.,  28 
Harbor,  Lynn. 

Machinists  :  Boston  Lodge  No.  264.  987  Washing- 
ton ;  Thurs.;  C.  R.  Stirling,  B.  A.;. R.  Tate,  R.  S. 
Tel.  Trem.  112-3. 

Machi7iists :  Bunker  Hill  Lodge  No.  634  (Charles- 
town).  2  Main;  2d  and  4th  Tues.;  F.  B.  Chase, 
R.  S.,  9  Park,  Chelsea. 

Machinists:  Railroad  Lodge  No.  667.  45  Eliot; 
Tues.;  S.  F.  Wiggin,  R.  S.,  16  Bailey,  Everett. 

Mailers  Trade  District  Union.  R.  T.  Allen,  R.  S., 
Box  1817. 

Maintenance  of  Way  Employees.  53  Hanover;  2d 
Sun.;  J.Falrbrother,  B.  A.,Box82,  S.Sudbury; 
T.  W.  Cassldy,  R.  S.,  19  Winter,  W.  Somer- 
ville. 

Marble  Cutters  No.  60.  133  Blackstone;  2d  and  4th 
Mon.;  J.  Rehill,  B.  A.,  15  Eaton;  P.  J.  Carroll, 
R.  S.,  211  Charles,  E.  Cambridge. 

Marble  Setters'  Helpers  No.  64.  18  Kneeland;  Ist 
and  3d  Thurs. ;  W.  Shannon,  R.  S.,  6  Vernon  Pi., 
Rox. 

Marble  Workers  No.  66.  53  Hanover;  2d  and  4th 
Tues.;  P.  Cullinan,  R.  S.,  9  Mullen's  Ct.,  E. 
Cambridge. 

Marine  Engineers  Beneficial  Assn.  No.  69  (East 
Boston).  167 Border, E.B.;  Mon.;  L.  J.Burris, 
R.  S.,  Box  36,  E.  B.    Tel.  E.  B.  307-4. 

Market  and  Commission  House  Teamsters  No.  031. 
9  Elm;  2d  and  4th  Sun.;  J.  M.  Cronin,  B.  A.and 
R.  S.,  177  Washington,  North.    Tel.  Rich.  1766. 

Meat  Cutters  and  Butchers  No.  397.  133  Black- 
stone;  Ist  and  3d  Thurs.;  H.  M.  Pascal,  B.  A., 
47  Fremont,  Somerville;  F.  A.  Sears,  R.  8.,  261 
Ninth,  S.  B. 


Metal  Polishers,  Buffers,  and  Platers  No.  95.    789 

Washington;  Ist  and  3d  Mon.;  M.  L.  Ileeger, 

R.  S.,  67  Bralntree,  Alls. 
Mixed  Assembly  No.  1766  ( Brighton) .  Parnell  Hall, 

Br.;  Ist  and  3d  Frl.;  J.  McCann,  R.  S.,  3  Allen 

Rd.,  Br. 
Modellers  and  Sculptors  League.    45  Eliot;  Ist  Fri.; 

L.  Salvi,  R.  S.,  115  Leyden,  Orient  Heights,  E.  B. 
Molding  and  Picture  Frame  Workers  No.  261.    45 

Eliot;  2d  and  4th  Tues.;  D.  Fitzgerald,  R.  S., 

19  Clifton,  Rox. 
Musical   Union  No.  3.    7  Park  Sq.;  Sun.;  D.  H. 

Walton,  B.  A.  and  R.  S. 
Musicians  Protective  Assn.  No.  9.    47  Hanover;  Ist 

Thurs.;  T.  C.  Keleher,  R.  S.,  65  Harvest,  Up- 

ham's  Corner.    Tel.  Hay.  730  and  731. 
Musicians  Protective  No.  1629.    995  Washington; 

2d  Sun.  and  4th  Tues.;  J.  E.  Byrne,  B.  A.  and 

R.  S.,  5  Ellsworth,  Rox. 
National  Association  of  Steam  Engineers  No.  1.    995 

Washington;   1st  and  3d  Wed.;  H.  Gunnison, 

R.  S.,  256  Warren,  Rox. 
National  Association  of  Steam  Engineers  No.  12. 

995  Washington;  2d  and  4th  Mon.;  W.  E.Saun- 

ders,  R.  S.,  109  School,  Cambridge. 
National  Association  of  Steam   Engineers  No.  14 

(Roxbury).    995  Washington;  Ist  and  3d  Frl.; 

H.  A.  Green,  R.  S.,  Hotel  Essex. 
Newsboys  Protective  No.   9077.    53  Hanover;   2d 

and  4th  Sun.;  H.  Channen,  R.  S.,  46  Endicott. 
Newspaper    Drivers    and   Helpers   No.    269.     724 

Washington;   1st  and  3d  Wed.;  E.  I.  Levine, 

R.  S.,  3iy2  Allen. 
Neivspaper  Mailers  No.  1.    Elks  Hall;  2d  Mon.; 

E.  M.  Willis,  R.  S.,  Box  1817. 
Newspaper    Writers  No.  1.    724  Washington;   Ist 

Thurs.;  L.  H.  Wilson,  B.  A.,  80  Summer;  H.  L. 

Merritt,  R.  S.,  80  Summer.    Tel.  Main  5180. 
Overall  and  Sheepskin  Workers  No.  163.    18  Knee- 
land;  l8t  and  3d  Wed.;  J.  T.  Costello,  R.  S.,  29 

Troy. 
Painters  and  Decorators  No.  11.    987  Washington; 

Tues.;  H.  Noble,  B.  A.,  112  Pleasant,  Dor.;  C. 

D.  McVey,  R.  S.,  159  D,  S.  B.    Tel.  Trem.  79. 
Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhungers  Assembly 

No.  1849.    80  Leverett;  Wed.;  C.  Cohen,  R.  S., 

132  Arlington,  Chelsea. 
Painters  and  Decorators  No.  1020  (Gold  Gilders). 

514  Tremont;  3d  Tues.;  A.  Eckberg,  R.  S.,  14 

Newbern  A  v.,  ISIedford. 
Painters  District  Council  No.  25  of  Boston  and 
Vicinity.    987  Washington;  1st  and  3d  Sun.;  G. 

L.  Robinson,  R.  S.,  371  Medford,  Somerville. 
Paperhangers  No.   268.    724  Washington;    Mon.; 

J. Truland,  B.  A .,  28  Washington ;  H.  W.  Bearse, 

R.  S.,  66  Cedar,  W.  Somerville. 
Paper  Pulers  No.  13.    82  Water;  3d  Tues.;  E.  J. 

McDevitt,  R.  S.,  32  Hawley. 
Parcel  Delivery  and  Department  Store  Drivers  No. 

194.    987  Washington;  2d  and  4tb  Sun.;  O. 

Quilty,  R.  S.,  37  Newman,  S.  B. 
Park  Employees  Assembly  No.  7676.    987  Washing- 
ton; Ist  Sun.;  P.  McKenzle,  B.  A.,  21  Union 

Av.,  J.  P.;  R.  Allen,  R.  S.,  56  Nashua. 
Pattern  Makers  Assn.  (Boston  and  Vicinity).    724 

Washington;  Wed.;  S.  M.  Lent,  B.  A.;  L.  C. 

Powers,  R.  S.,  166  Mt.  Vernon,  Maiden.     Tel. 

Cambridge  991-5. 
Pavers  Assembly  No.  1632.    Dover  and  Albany; 

1st  Sun.;  S.  Costello,  R.  S.,  228  Tremont. 
Pavers  No.  1.    987  Washington;  1st  and  3d  Thurs.; 

S.  Connolly,  B.  A.,  24  Lyons,  Dor.;  M.  Cassidy, 

R.  S.,  100  Medford,  Chasn. 
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Paving  Department  Employees  Assembly  No.  9816. 

Williams  Hall,  Rox.;  Ist  and  3d  Fri.;  E.  J. 

Glynn,  R.  S.,  7  Palmer  PI.,  Rox. 
Paving  Department  Workers  No.  6761.    987  Wash- 
ington; 2d  and  4th  Fri.;  J.  P.  Timilty,  B.  A., 

1119  Tremont,   Rox.;  J.  H.  Barry,   R.  S.,  521 

Commercial. 
Photo-Engravers  No.  3.    Elks  Hall ;  2d  Sun. ;  C.  A. 

Allen,  B.  A.  and  R.  S.,  Room  50,  28  School. 
Piano  Movers  No.  343.    1095  Tremont;  Wed.;  W. 

M.  Hunter,  R.  S.,  44  Francis,  Rox. 
Piano  and  Organ   Workers  No.  19.    987  Washing- 
ton; 2d  and  4th  Tues.;  F.  L.  Way  land,  R.  S., 

773  Columbia  Rd.,  Dor. 
Plasterers  Protective  No.  10.    11  Appleton;  Ist  and 

3d  Wed.;  P.  O'Connor,  B.  A.,  192  Paris,  E.  B.; 

E.  J.  Meleedy,  R.  S.,  378  Neponset  A  v. 
Plasterers'  Tenders  No.  1.    26  Union  Park;  1st  and 

3d  Sun.;  T.  Sheehan,  R.  S.,  67  W.  Lenox. 
Plumbers,  Gasfitters,  Steamjitters,  and  Steamfitters' 

Helpers  District  Council  of  Boston  and  Vicin- 
ity.    987  Washington;  3d  Sun.;  J.  P.  Curry, 

R.  S.,  447  Sumner,  W.  Lynn. 
Plumbers  No.  12.   514  Tremont;  Tues.;  T.  L.  Pratt, 

B.  A.,  126  Billings,  Atlantic;  T.  E.  Yates,  R.  S., 

11  Byner,  Rox.    Tel.  Ox.  228. 
Pneumatic  Mail  Tube  Operators  No.  1.  311,^  Arnold ; 

3d  Sun.;  W.  H.   Rorke,  B.  A.  and  R.  S.,  29 

Arnold. 
Press  Feeders'  and  Litliographers'  Apprentices  No. 

4.    133  Blackstone;  1st  and  3d  Fri.;  J.  Butler, 

R.  S. 
Printing  Pressmen  No.  67.    Elks  Hall;  4th  Wed.; 

J.  F.  O'Hare,  B.  A.,  Room  20,  235  Washington; 

C.J.  McClosky,  R.  S.,  499  Columbia  Rd.,  Dor. 

Tel.  Main  4265-6. 
Railroad  Freight  and  Baggagemen  No.   71.     164 

Canal;  Ist  Thurs.;  J.  H.  O'Hara,  R.  S.,  15  Cres- 
cent Av.,  Melrose. 
Railroad  Freight  and  Baggagemen  No.  93.    Room 

269,  South  Sta.;  1st  Fri.;  H.  D.  McDonald,  R.  S., 

25  Mt.  Pleasant  Av.,  Rox. 
Railroad  Freight  and  Baggagemen  No.  105.     164 

Canal;  1st  Thurs.;  W.  Spearing,  R.  S.,  42  Mont- 
vale  Rd.,  Woburn. 
Railroad  Freight  Handlers  Assembly  No.  628  (South 

Boston).    Brodbine  Hall;  2d  and  4th  Sun.;  P. 

D.  Dooley,  R.  S.,  305  Ninth,  S.  B. 
Railroad  Telegraphers  No.  89.    694  Washington; 

1st  Sat.;  W.  L.  Wright,  R.  S.,  192  Dartmouth. 
Railroad  Trainmen:  Boston  Lodge  No.  97.    3  Boyl. 

Bton  PI.;  Ist  and  4th  Sun.;  P.  J.  Moran,  B.  A., 

372  Dorchester,  S.  B.;  M.  V.  Brennan,  R.  S.,  80 

Woodlawn,  J.  P. 
Railroad  Trainmen:   Bunker  Hill  Lodge  No.  404 

(Charlestown).    212  N.  Main :  Ist  and  4th  Sun.; 

L.  H.  Brown,  R.  S.,  16  Fountain,  Somerville. 
Railroad   Trainmen:    City  Point  Lodge  No.  607. 

409  W.  Broadway ;  2d  and 4th  Sun. ;  E.  G.  Annls, 

R.  S.,  63  Tremont,  S.  Braintree. 
Railroad  Trainmen:   Puritan  Lodge  No.  621.    11 

City  Sq.,  Chasn.;  2d  Sun.  and  4th  Wed.;  H.  W. 

Stanley,  R.  S.,  136  Brookline,  Lynn. 
Railroad  Trainmen:   Tri-Mountain  I^odge  No.  486. 

164  Canal;  1st  and  3d  Sun.;  J.  J.  Fitzpatrick, 

R.  S.,  42  Charles,  Auburndale. 
Railroad    Transfer    Messengers    and    Clerks    No. 

11639.   987  Washington;  lat  Wed.;  W.  Walms- 

ley,  R.  S.,  80  St.  Botolph,  Suite  3. 
Railway  Carmen:  Bay  State  Lodge  No.  102.    Jeff- 
erson Hall ;  2d  Sun.  and  4th  Wed. ;  P.  J.  Cronin, 

B.  A.,  6  Whitney  PI.,  Rox.;  H.  H.  Legg,  R.  S., 

2  Mascot,  Dor. 


Railway  Carmen:  Hub  Lodge  No.  261.  17  Chelsea, 
E.  B.;  1st  Sun.;  C.  Carter,  R.  S.,  47  Tileston, 
Everett. 

Railway  Clerks:  Old  Colony  Lodge  No.  143.  724 
Washington;  2d  Thurs.;  J.  A.  Ohlund,  R.  S., 
42  Mountain  Av.,  New  Dor.    Tel.  Main  5.580-7. 

Railway  Conductors:  Bay  State  Division  No.  413. 
164  Canal;  2d  Thurs.  and  4th  Sun.;  R.  E.  Beal, 
R.  S.,  257  Broadway,  Lawrence. 

Railway  Conductors:  Boston  Division  No,  122. 
446  Tremont;  3d  Sun.;  C.  D.  Baker,  R.  S.,  23 
Benedict,  Somerville. 

Railway  Conductors:  New  England  Division  No. 
167.  24  Hay  ward  PI.;  4th  Sun.;  C.W.Merrill, 
B.  A.  and  R.  S.,  29  Evergreen,  Rox. 

Rock  Drillers.    183  Sumner,  E.  B. ;  2d  and  4th  Sun. 

Roofers  Protective  No.  17.  18  Kneeland;  2d  and 
4th  Tues.;  J.  H.  Haley,  B.  A.,  185  Medford, 
Chasn. ;  R.  H.  Robinson,  R.  S.,  37  Dent,  W.  Rox. 

Roimdhouse  Employees  Assembly  1063  (B.  &  M. 
R.  R.).  Roughan  Bldg.,  Chasn.;  Ist  and  3d  Fri.; 
P.  T.  McGuire,  R.  S.,  41  Polk,  Chasn. 

Rubber  Garment  Workers  No.  174.  112  Salem;  1st 
and  3d  Wed.;  H.  Nicholas,  B.  A.  and  R.  S.,  4 
Wall. 

Sand  and  Tip  Cart  Drivers  No.  191.  987  Washing- 
ton; Ist  and  3d  Sun.;  P.  H.  McNeaiy,  B.  A.,  177 
Washington,  North;  R.  Rudd,  R.  S.,  177  Wash- 
ington, North.    Tel.  Rich.  1766. 

Sanitary  and  Street  Cleaning  Department  Team- 
sters No.  149.  987  Washington ;  2d  and  4th  Sun. ; 
J.  J.  Downing,  R.  S.,  24  Mountain  Av.,  Dor. 

Seivcr  Department  Laborers  Assembly  No.  1621. 
Boyle  O'Reilly  Hall;  IstMon.;  W.McDonough, 
R.  S.,  82  Third,  S.  B. 

Sewer  Workers  No.  9688.  M.  McMahan,  R.  S.,  39 
Harvest,  Dor. 

Sheet  Metal  Workers  No.  17.  9  Appleton;  Mon.; 
J.  F.  Kennedy,  B.  A., 994  Washington;  L.  Har- 
rington, R.  S.,  20  Sullivan,  Chasn.  Tel.  Trem. 
1439-2. 

Sheet  Metal  Workers'  Helpers  No.  1.  987  Washing- 
ton ;  2d  and  4th  Thurs.;  J.  F.  Kennedy,  B.  A., 
994  Washington;  A.  McDermott,  R.  S.,  124 
Beaver,  Hyde  Park.    Tel.  Trem.  1439-2. 

Ship  Machinery  and  Derrick  Riggers  No.  10316. 
185Sumner,E.  B.;  Ist  and  3d  Thurs.;  F.  Nason, 
R.  8.,  30  London,  E.  B. 

Shipwrights  Protective  No.  8966  (East  Boston). 
19  Border,  E.  B.;  1st  Mon.;  G.  C.  Parsons,  R. 
S.,  20  Eutaw,  E.  B. 

Shoe  Clerks  No.  1061.    987  Washington;   G.  Wil- 

mot,  R.  S.,  462  Main,  Maiden. 
Shop  and  Mill  Hands  No.  1410.    1031  Washington; 
2d  and  4th  Mon.;  F.  Deering,  R.  S. 

Sign  Builders  and  Hangers  No.  1271.  1031  Wash- 
ington; 1st  and  3d  Tues.;  J.  A.  Cotting,  B.  A., 
38  Orchard,  Medford;  F.  N.  Hadley,  R.  S.,  38 
Cotting,  Medford. 

Sign  Writers  No.  391.  Castle  Sq.  Hall;  1st  and  3d 
Thurs.;  G.  F.  Mullen,  R.  S.,  1624  Tremont. 

Skirt  and  Cloak  Makers  No.  26.    80  Leverett ;  Tues. ; 
J.  Goldstein,   B.   A.,  40  Grove;    C.  Jacobson, 
R.  S.,  2  AppianPl.,  E.  B. 
Slate  and  Soapstone  Workers  No.  1.    53  Hanover; 
2d  and  4th  Wed.;  J.  J.  Owens,  R.  S.,  7  Marsh- 
fleld,  Rox. 
Stablemen  No.  11806.     46  Stillman;    1st  and  3d 
Tues.;  J.  J.  Tegue,  B.  A.,  47  Soley,  Chasn.;  E. 
Dobbin,  R.  S.,  18  Chardon. 
Stair  Builders  No.  1673.    1031  Washington ;  2d  and  ■ 
4th  Wed.;  G.  E.  Haskins,  R.  S.,  Willet,  WoUas- 
ton. 
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stationary  Firemen  No.   353.      987  Wasliington ; 

2d  and  4tli  Mon.;  J.  V.  Hill,  R.  S.,  14  Cross,  E. 

Somerville. 
Steam  Engineers  No.  IG.    ."iUTreniont;  Fri.;T.W. 

Fitzgerald,  K.  S.,  11  Kcnwocxl  Kd.,  Rox.    Tel. 

Trem.  21190. 
Steam  Engineers  No.  20.3.   Room  8, 99.")  Washington ; 

IstandSdTues.;  C.  M.  .Janes,  B.  A.,  10  Bird, 

Dor.;  W.  E.  Saunders,  R.  S.,  109  School,  Cam- 
bridge.   Tel.  Cambridge  133. 
Steamfitters' Helpers  No.  2G.    TAppleton;  Ist  and 

3d  Tues.;  J.  J.  Brophy,  B.  A.,  4  Spring  St.  Ct.; 

J.  J.  Whooley,  R.  S.,  353  W.  Third,  S.  B.    Tel. 

Ox.  207. 
Steamfitters  No.   22.     18  Kneeland;    Mon.;   J.  J. 

Brophy,  B.  A.,  4  Spring  St.  Ct. ;  G.  W.  Woniers- 

ley,  R.  S..  19  Waverly,  Everett.    Tel.  Ox.  207. 
Steam    Eailroad    Employees    Assembly    No.   1741. 

Monument  Hall,  Chasn.;  1st  Sun.  and  4th  Fri.; 

D.  W.  Hurley,  R.  S.,  9  Benedict,  Chasn. 
Steam  Shovel  and  Dredge  Men  No.  14.    Carpenters 

Hall,  E.  B.;  2d  and  4th  Sun.;  J.  J.  Dunlap,  B. 

A.,  336  Meridian,  E.  B.;  G.  Francis,  R.  S.,  197 

Arlington,  Chelsea. 
Stereotypers  No.  2.    24  Hayward  PL;  3d  Wed.;  G. 

P.  Moore,  R.  S.,  37  Neponset  Av.,  Dor.    Tel. 

Dor.  21539. 
Stone  and  Brick  Pointers  Assembly  No.  1626.    45 

Eliot;  Ist  and  3d  Wed.;  W.  G.  Pickett,  R.  S., 

7  Sachem,  Rox. 
Stonemasons  No .  9 .    45  Eliot;  Thurs.;  P.J.Walsh, 

B.  A.,   Room  401,  218  Tremont;   J.  M.  Ryan, 

R.  S.,  35  Whitney,  Rox.    Tel.  Ox.  228. 
Teamsters  and  Helpers  No.  242  (Chelsea  and  East 

Boston).    C.  L.U.Hall,  Chelsea;  Ist  Tues.  anfl 

3d  Sun.;  J.  A.  McGonigle,  B.  A.,  130  Bremen, 

E.  B.;  J.  Hanson,  R.  S.,  4  Haynes,  E.  B.    Tel. 
Rich.  1766. 

Teamsters  Joint  Council  of  Boston  and   Vicinity. 

45  Eliot;  2d  and  4th  AVed.;  J.  J.  Shea,  R.  S.. 

177  Washington,  North.    Tel.  Rich.  1766. 
Teamsters  No.  26.    BrodbincHall;  1st andSd  Sun.; 

D.  Tobin,  J.  A.  Duffy,  B.  A.,  177  Washington, 

North;    J.    J.    Shea,   R.    S.,    177   Washington, 

North.    Tel.  Rich.  1766. 
Theatrical  Stage  Employees  No.  11.    694  Washing- 
ton ;  4th  Sun.;  P.  Malone}^  B.  A.,  551  Harrison 

A V. ;  J.  J.  Barry,  R.  S.,  75  Albany.    Tel.  Trem. 

21715. 
Tile  Layers  No.  30.    45  Eliot;  Ist  and  3d  Thurs.; 

L.  J.  Sullivan,  R.  S.,  15  Melrose. 
Transatlantic  Steamship  Clerks  Assembly  No.  1 648. 

33  Roughan  Hall,  Chasn.;  1st  and  .3d  Sun.;  M. 

W.  Lindsay,  R.  S.,  14  Monument  Sq.,  Chasn. 
Transfer  Drivers  and  Helpers  No.  612.     Albany 

and  Dover;  2d  Sun.;  J.  Holland,  R.  S.,  7  Edison 

Green,  Dor.    Tel.  Trem.  55. 
Typographical  No.  13.    Brodbine  Hall;  4th  Sun.; 

J.  A.  McPherson,  B.  A .,  .52  Federal ;  II.  Stirling, 

R.  S.,  52  Federal.    Tel.  Main  4477. 
Upholsterers  No.  63.     .53  Hanover;    2d    and    4th 

Thurs.;  J.    H.  Mosley,  R.  S.,  512  Cambridge, 

Alls. 
Vest  Makers  No.  172.    28  Beach;  Sun.;  M.  Kirsh- 

tein,  R.  S.,  11  Newton,  Maiden. 
Waiters  Benevolent  Assn .    45  Eliot;  2d  Wed.;  P.J. 

Roche,  R.  S.,  27  Trenton,  Chasn. 
Waiters  No.   80.     1160  Washington;    2d   and   4th 

Mon.;  P.  Farrell,  B.  A.,  904  Harrison  Av.;  J. 

Gill,  R.  S.,  1  Shepherd  Av.,  Rox.     Tel.  Trem. 

1364-3. 
Waiters  No.  183  (Colored).    .38  Dover;  Sat.;  VV.  S. 

Dunn,  R.  S.,  17  Phillips.    Tel.  Trem.  1455-2. 


Water  Workers  Assembly  No.  1927.  724  Washing- 
ton; 3d  Tues.;  T.  J.Denney.R.  S.,7Beckler  Av., 
S.  B. 

Water  Workers  No.  6360.  987  Washington ;  2d  and 
4th  Sun.;  P.  F.  Mullen,  B.  A.,  710  Albany;  P.J. 
Feeny,  R.  S.,  710  Albany.    Tel.  Trem.  300. 

Weh  Pressmen.  No.  3.  724  Washington;  2d  Tues.; 
C.  Hayes,  R.  S.,  244  Washington. 

Wharf  and  Bridge  Builders  No.  11318  (East  Bos- 
ton).   18  Decatur,  E.  B.;  Mon.;  S.  Coffin,  B.  A  .; 

A.  McDonald,  R.  S.,  215  Bennington,  E.  B. 
Wood   Carvers  Assn.     126  Dartmouth;   Ist  and  3d 

Fri.;  H.C.Bamberg,  R.S.,  17  Buttonwood,  Dor. 

Wood,  Wire,  and  Metal  Lathers  No.  72.  987  Wash- 
ington; Wed.;  A.  Baldwin,  B.  A.,  11  Mechanic, 
Rox.;  J.  S.  Burke,  R.  S.,  968  Columbus  Av. 

Woodworkers  No.  24.  45  Eliot;  Tues.;  E.  Thulin, 
B.A.,  110  Berkshire,  Cambridge;  C.  Millington, 
R.  8.,  6  Oak,  Somerville.    Tel.  Ox.  207. 

Woodworkers  No.  280  (Hebrew).  80  Leverett; 
Wed.;  M.  Cohen,  R.  S.,  119  Eudicott. 

Woodworkers  District  Council  of  Boston  and  Vicin- 
ity. 45  Eliot;  1st  Thurs.;  G.  M.  Guntner,  New 
England  Organizer;  R.  Mclntire,  R.  S.,  20 
Paris,  E.  B. 

Braintree. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.  143  (South  Braintree). 
Hampton  House  Blk.;  1st  and  3d  Thurs.;  W.  J. 
Madden,  B.  A.,  70  Holbrook  Av.,  S.  Braintree; 
C.  L.  Hollis,  R.  S.,  Tailor,  S.  Braintree. 

Carpenters  No.  1660.  Ist  Tues.;  J.  A.  Ryan, 
R.  S.,  285  Liberty,  E.  Braintree. 

Brldgewater. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.  367.    6  Elwell  Blk.; 

Fri.;  F.  C.  Sherman,  B.  A.,  44  Broad  (Box  142) ; 

Annie  B.  Garvey,  R.  S. 
Carpenters  N'o.  1046.    Masonic  Hall;   Ist  and  3d 

Tues.;  W.  H.  Swift,  R.  S.,  22  Mt.  Prospect. 

BROCKTOItr. 

Allied  Printing  Trades   Council.     11  Arcade;  3d 

Wed.;  W.  W.  Adams,  S.  T.,  47  Rosseter. 
Bakers  No.  ISO.    Gill  Hall ;  2d  and  4th  Sat. ;  M.  W. 

McRae,  R.  S.,  Box  265. 
Bakery  Wagon  Drivers  No.  67.    Sons  of  Veterans 

Hall;  2d  Tues.;  A.  Callahan,  R.  S.,  89  S.  Main. 
Barbers  No.  238.    F.  of  A.  Hall;  3d  Tues.;  P.  J. 

Sheehan,  B.  A.,  541  Main. 
Blacksmiths  No.  21 6.    HE.  Elm ;  2d  and  4th  Tues. ; 

J.  Walsh,  R.  S.,  Crescent  PI. 
Boot  and  Shoe   Workers  No.  38  (Mixed).    Sons  of 

Veterans  Hall;  2d  and  4th  Wed.;  J.  P.  Mead, 

B.  A.  and  R.  S.,  70  Centre. 

Bricklayers  and  Plasterers  No.  6.  Savings  Bank 
Blk.;  Thurs.;  F.  J.  Marden,  R.  S.,  202  Dover. 

Building  Laborers  No.  132.  Gill  Hall;  1st  and  3d 
Sat.;  F.  G.  Kittredge,  B.  A.,  114  Arcade;  AV. 
Shaw,  R.  S.,  314  Grove. 

Building  Trades  Council.  Opera  House;  Fri.;  F. 
G.  Kittredge,  B.  A.,  114  Arcade;  T.  K.  Woods, 
R.  S.,  199  N.  Warren  Av. 

Candy  Makers  and  Packers  No.  266.  Sons  of  Vet- 
erans Hall;  1st  and  3d  Fri.;  Marion  A.  Chap- 
man, R.  S.,  28  Battles. 

Carpenters  No.  624.  40  Centre;  Mon.;  F.  G.  Kit- 
tredge, B.  A.,  114  Arcade;  C.  L.  Hathaway, 
R.  S.,  24  Court. 

Carriage  and  Wagon  Workers  No.  103.  Gill  Hall; 
2d  Thurs.;  A.  H.  Rogers,  R.  S.,  65  Emmett. 

Central  Labor  Union,  hi  Centre ;  2d  and  4th  Wed. ; 
E.  G.  Brown,  R.  S.,  3  Ward. 
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Clothing  and  Shoe  Clerks  No.  504.    132  Arcade;  2d 

and  4th  Tliurs.;  H.  L.  Bearce,  B.  A.  and  R.  S. 

Tel.  496-12. 
Cooks  and  Waiters  No.  327.    Eagles  Hall;  2d  and 

4tliFri.;  J.  F.  Buckley,  R.  S.  and  B.  A.,  Box  318. 
Cutters   No.  36.     Lasters    Hall;    Thurs.;    W.  E. 

Jocoy,  B.  A.,  13  Washburn  Blk.;  T.  O'Hare, 

R.  S.,  13  Washburn  Blk.    Tel.  347-12. 
Cutting  Die  and  Cutter  Makers  No.  307.     13  E. 

Elm;  2dFri.;  N.  A.  Gould,  R.  S.,8  Rangeley  Rd. 
Dry  Goods  Clerks  No.  603.    Canton  Hall;  1st  and 

3d  Tues.;  H.  L.  Bearce,  B.  A.,  132  Arcade;  W. 

B.  Lewis,  R.  S.,  27  Franklin. 
Edgemakers  No.  118.    16  School ;  let  and  3d  Thurs. ; 

T.  C.  Farrell,  B.  A.;  G.  F.  Eldridge,  R.  S.,  117 

Ford.    Tel.  305-5. 
Elastic  Goring  Weavers  Assn.    426  N.  Warren  Av.; 

2d  Wed.;  A.  Haughton,  R.  S.,  50  Cherry. 
Electi-ical  Workers  No.  223.    114  Arcade;  2d  and 

4th  Tucs.;  F.  G.  Kittredge,  B.  A.;  H.  R.  Allen, 

R.  S.,  46  Fuller. 
Granite  Cutters.    A.  E.  Reis,  R.  S.,  45  Freight. 
Grocery  and  Provision  Clerks  No.  358.    Arcade; 

2d  and  4th  Tues.;    H.  L.  Bearce,  B.  A.,  132 

Arcade;  B.  Dalton,  R.  S.,  311  Warren  Av.   Tel. 

496-12. 
Heelers  No.  370.    57  Centre;  2dand4thMon.;  P.J. 

Mulligan,  B.  A.,  26  Centre;  E.  H.  McKenney, 

R,  S.,  63  Tremont,  Campello.    Tel.  416^. 
Joint  Shoe  Council  No.  1.    Lasters  Hall;  Ist  and 

3d  Wed.;  J.  F.  Buckley,  R.  S.,  430  W.  Montello. 

Tel.  88-5. 
Laborers  Protective  No.  9105.    Gill  Hall ;  1st  and  3d 

Fri.;  R.  H.  Mulroney,  B.  A.,16  Arch;  T.Lyons, 

R.  S. 
Lasters  No.  192.    158  Main;  Fri.;  J.  J.  Holland, 

B.  A.,  15  Canton;  A.  H.  Peterson,  R.  S.,  36 

Myrtle.    Tel.  169-2. 
Last  Makers  No.  9269.    Room  1,  6  Main;  2d  and 

4th  Mon.;  D.  E.  Jewell,  R.  S.,  723  N.  Main. 
Lathers  No.  123.    Arcade;  let  and  3d  Wed.;  F.  G. 

Kittredge,  B.  A.,  4  Central  Sq.;  F.  W.  Doane, 

R.  S.,  458  N.  Main. 
Laundry   Wagon  Drivers  No.  272.    Gill  Hall;  3d 

Wed.;  R.  J.  Hanley,  B.  A.,  14  Dover;  J.  Lo- 

throp,  R.  S.,  14  Dover. 
Laundry   Workers  No.  64.    Gill  Hall;  let  and  3d 

Wed.;  C.  R.  Gorving,  R.  8.,  20  Dover. 
Machinists  No.  1 76.    57  Centre ;  Ist  and  3d  Thurs. ; 

A.  A.  Poland,  R.  S.,  63  Tremont,  Campello. 
Musicians  Protective  No.  138.    Room  1,  6  Main;  1st 

and  3d  Sat.;  W.  E.  Morris,  R.  S. 
Packers  and  Dressers  No.  365.    Mason  Hall;  Ist 

and  3d  Thurs.;  D.  McCarthy,  B.  A.  and  R.  S., 

122  Arcade. 
Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  No.  296. 

57  Centre;  Tues.;   F.  G.  Kittredge,  B.  A.,  114 

Arcade;  G.  H.  Maxwell,  R.  S.,  Box  898,  Whit- 
man. 
Painters  No.   643.    57  Centre;  Tues.;   F.  G.  Kit- 
tredge, B.  A.,   114  Arcade;    G.  H.  Maxwell, 

R.  S.,  Box  898,  Whitman. 
Plumbers  No.  270.    Canton  Hall;    Tues.;    F.   G. 

Kittredge,    B.  A.,   114    Arcade;    J.   Callahan, 

R.  S.,  11  Snell  PI. 
Printing  Pressmen  N'o.  102.    11  Arcade;  2d  Men.; 

R.  Gould,  R.  S.,  96  Moraine. 
Sheet  Metal  Workers  No.  248.    114  Arcade;  Ist  and 

3d  Tues.;  F.  G.  Kittredge,  B.  A.;  W.  Pickering, 

R.  S.,  19  Appleton. 
Shoe  Finishers  No.  37.    Lasters  Hall;  1st  and  3d 

Men.;    F.  Moriarty,  B.  A.,  124  Arcade;   L.  J. 

Butler,  R.  S.,  29  Appleton.    Tel.  :U6-21. 


Shoe  Repairers  No.  393.    1st  and  3d  Men.;  A.  E. 

Garland,  R.  S.,  44  High. 
Skivers  No.  406.    67  Centre ;  2d  and  4th  Fri. ;  H.  A. 

Tyler,  B.  A.  and  R.  S.,  134  Arcade. 
Sole  Fasteners  No.  111.    Lasters  Hall;  2d  and  4th 

Mon.;  E.  T.  Walls,  B.  A.  and  R.  S.,  120  Arcade. 
Sole  Leather  Workers  No.  74.    86  Main;  2d  and  4th 

Tues.;  J.  P.  Mead,  B.  A.  and  R.  S.,  70  Centre. 

Tel.  79-4. 
Stablemen' s  Protective  No.  10018.    Foresters  Hall ; 

Mon.;  J.  Turpin,  B.  A.;  B.  L.  Marr,  R.  S.,  24 

Spruce  Av. 
Stationary  Firemen  No.  47.     Masonic  Bldg.;   Ist 

and  3d  Thurs.;  J.  Young,  R.  S.,  16  E.  Elm. 
Steam  Engineers  No.  111.    5  Masonic  Bldg.;  Fri.; 

A.  R.  Thurston,  R.  S.,  16  Merton,  Montello. 
Steam  and  Gas  Fitters  No.  31 6.    114  A  rcade ;  2d  and 

4th  Mon.;  A.  R.  Gardner,  R.  S.,  10  Florence. 
Stitchers  No.  44.    Ill  Arcade;  2d  and  4th  Tues.; 

F.  E.  Studley,  B.  A.;  E.  F.  Brady,  R.  S.,  51 

Blaine.    Tel.  387-2. 
Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employees  No.  235 

(Campello).    A.  O.  U.  W.  Hall,  Campello;  2d 

and  4th  Mon.;  E.  R.  Henderson,  R.  S.,  1314  S. 

Main,  Campello. 
Tailors  No.  105.    11  Arcade;  Ist  Mon.;  P.  Nesbit, 

R.  S.,  26  Centre. 
Teamsters  Joint  Council  of  Brockton  and  Vicinity. 

Gill  Hall;  4th  Fri.;  J.  F.  Gardner,  R.  S.,  60 Tre- 
mont, Campello. 
Teamstei's  No.  286.    Gill  Hall;  2d  and  4th  Tues.; 

F.  A.  Hoyt,   B.  A.,  114  Arcade;   W.  Lyford, 

R.  S.,  16  Rangeley. 
Treers  No.  36.    A.  F.  of  L.  Hall;  Ist  and  3d  Fri.; 
•    J.  A.  Farrell,  B.  A.,  136  Arcade;  J.  T.  Carr, 

R.  S.,  472  N.  Main.    Tel.  731-2. 
Typographical  No.  224.    11  Arcade;  3d  Tues.;  H. 

B.  Foskett,  R.  S.,  2  Silver  Rd. 

J^ampers  No.  256.  Eagles  Hall;  2d  and  4tli  Mon.; 
W.  M.  Steele,  B.  A.,  Ill  Arcade;  Mrs.  Nellie 
Trainor,  R.  S.,  110  Green.    Tel.  387-2. 

Brookfield. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.  252  (Mixed).  A.  O.  H. 
Hall;  Ist  and  3d  Wed.;  A.  H.  Bellows,  F.  S. 

Brookline. 

Building  Laborers  No.  1 7.  Goddard  Hall ;  2d  Sun. ; 
P.  J.  Toner,  R.  S.,  12  Kerrigan  PI. 

Carpenters  N'o.  438.  166  Washington;  Mon.;  L.J. 
Smith,  B.  A.  and  R.  S.,  48  Kendall. 

Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  No.  709. 
166  Washington;  1st  and  3d  Wed.;  W.  Mont- 
gomery, R.  S.,  7  High  St.  PI. 

CA9IBRIDOE. 

Amalgamated    Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners 

No.  757.    Temple  of  Honor  Hall;   alt.  Mon. 

from  July  8;  J.  R.  Smith,  R.  S.,  18  Myrtle,  Med- 

ford. 
Barbers  No.  454.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  last  Thurs.;  M. 

A.  Borgea,  R.  S.,  291  Cambridge. 
Building  Laborers  No.  10.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  1st  and 

3d  Sun.;  M.  Donohue,  R.  S.,  78  Allston. 
Carpenters  No.  441.    622  Massachusetts  A  v. ;  Wed.; 

K.  D.  Sullivan,  B.  A.,  386  Walden;  T.  McKay, 

R.  S.,  33  Winter,  E.  Cambridge. 
Carpenters  No.  1653  (North  Cambridge).    Unity 

Hall;  Tues.;  J.  S.  Wilson,  R.  S.,  38  Chester, 

Somerville. 
Central  Labor   Union.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  1st  and  3d 

Fri.;  A.  W.  Morrison,  R.  S.,  622  Massachusetts 

Av. 
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City  Employees  Xo.  8279.  C.  L.  U.  Hall;  Ist  and 
3d  Mon.;  J.  F.  Lavey,  R.  S.,  202  Ilanipslilre. 

National  Assn.  of  Steam  Engineers  No.  SO.  Buck- 
ley Hall;  Ist  and  3(1  Thurs.;  M.  Sedyeley,  K.8., 

69  Litchneld,  Brighton. 

Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperliangers  No.  443. 

Prospect  House;  Tues. ;*  W.  S.  Corken,  B.  A. 

and  K.  S  ,  SM  Hammond,  llox. 
I'iano  and  Organ  jror/.ers  No.  44.    C.  L.  U.  Hall; 

Ist  and  3d  Fri.;  H.  E.  Harris,  R.  S.,  11  Fillcld, 

Watertown. 
I'lumbers,  Oasfitters,  Steamfitters,  and  Sfeamfittcrs' 

Helpers  No.  127.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  J.J.  Lamb, 

15.   A.,  24    Linden    Av.,   West   Somerville;    J. 

Vogel,  R.  S.,  20:i(j  Massacliusetts  Av. 
Iluhher  WorLers  No.  18.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  2d  and  4th 

Fri.;    H.  M.  Derderian,    R.  S.,  42  Riverdale, 

A  listen. 
Sausage  Makers  No.  162.    69  Sixth,  E.  Cambridge; 

2d  Sun.;  G.  A.  Blaschke,  B.  A.,  47  Eighth,  E. 

Cambridge;  A.  G.  Virchow,  R.  S.,  39  Nashua, 

Somerville. 
Stonemasons  No.  34.    1103  Cambridge;  Ist  and  3d 

Tues.;    31.  D.  Sullivan,  R.  S.,  39  Fourth,  E. 

Cambridge. 
Typographical  No.  61  (Cambridge  and  Somerville) . 

C.  L.  U.  Hall;  2d  Thurs.;  S.  T.  Byington,  R.  S., 

70  Otis,  E.  Cambridge. 

Canton. 

Carpenters  No.  1764.  Massapoag  Bldg.;  1st  and 
3d  Fri.;  C.  J.  Davis,  B.  A.,  Prospect;  H.  E. 
Witt,  R.  S.,  Box  1. 

Cbelmsford. 

Granite  Cutters  Union  (West  Chelmsford).  Ist 
Thurs.  after  the  15tli;  G.  Newbold,  R.  S.,  W. 
Chelmsford. 

CHEIiSEA. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.  271  (Mixed) .  228  Broad- 
way; 15th  of  every  3d  month;  E.  F.  Robinson, 
B.  A.,  Box  .W8,  Lynn;  Lizzie  Scotchman,  R.  S., 
Congress  Av. 

Carpenters  No.  443.  Central  Hall;  Mon.;  T.  J. 
Smythe,  B.  A.,  98  Marlborough;  F.  Veinotte, 
R.  S.,  125  Chestnut. 

Central  Labor  Union.  220  Broadway ;  2d  and  4th 
Thurs.;  C.  E.  Akerstrom,  R.  S.,  25  Granite, 
Cambridge. 

Cracker  Bakers  No.  29.  220  Broadway;  P.  Jack- 
son,  R.  S.,  471  Cambridge,  E.  Cambridge. 

Iron  Holders  No.  129.  Veteran  Firemen's  Hall; 
3d  Thurs.;  C.  Ballem,  R.  S.,  27  Marlborough. 

Machinists  No.  606.  198  Broadway;  Ist  and  3d 
Mon.;  W.  H.  Chick,  R.  S.,  83  Chester  Av. 

Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhgngers  No.  623. 
108  Park;  1st  and  3d  Thurs.;  A.  B.  Outram, 
R.  S.,  1.50  Poplar. 

Store  Mounters  No.  41.  Veteran  Firemen's  Hall; 
2d  Wed.;  J.  M.  Porter,  R.  S.,  30  Richardson, 
Brighton. 

Street  Railway  Employees  No.  240.  K.  of  C.  Hall; 
2d  and  4th  Tues.;  D.  S6iois,  B.  A.,  Broadway 
Stable;  E.  J.  Matthews,  R.  S.,  683  Salem,  Maple- 
wood. 

Chester. 

Granite  Cutters.  A.  O.  H.  Hall;  1st  Mon.  after 
1.5th;  F.  Austin,  R.  S. 


ciiicopeE. 

Barbers  N'o.  199.    Bartenders  Hall;  last  Thurs.; 

W.  McGowan,  R.  S. 
Bartenders  No.  116.    8  Springfield;    2d  and  4th 

Sun.;  D.  J.  Readdin,  R.  S.,  19  Emerald. 
Brass  Workers  No.  7  76.     Bartenders  Hall;  Island 

3d  Fri.;  C.  F.  McCaffrey,  R.  S.,  214  School. 
Carpenters  No.  68S.    Iron    Moldera   Hall;   Wed.; 

W.  J.  Lafrancis,  B.  A.,  80  Gardner,  Springfield; 

A.  liivest,  R.  S.,  199  Exchange. 
Central   Trades   Council  (Chi(;opee  Falls).    High- 
land Hall;  1st  and  3d  Fri.;  J.  F.  Murphy,  B.  A. 

and  S.,  80  Market. 
Iron  Molders  No.   117.    Iron   Mohlers  Halt;    1st 

and  3d  Wed.;  J.  W.  Williams,  R.  S.,  218  School. 
Machinists:   Highland  Lodge   No.   457  (Chicopee 

Falls).    Highland  Hall;  Tues.;  A.  A.  Fredette, 

R.  S.,  51  Maple,  Chicopee  Falls. 
Metal   Polishers  No.  27  (Chicopee  Falls).    High- 
land Hall;  2d  and  4th  Fri.;  J.  J.  Shannahan, 

R.  S.,  Main. 
Nappers  No.  336  (Chicopee  Falls).    Union  Hall; 

1st  Thurs.;  J.  F.  Murphy,  R.  S.,  80  Market. 
Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperliangers  No.  299 

(Chicopee  Falls).     Loomflxers  Hall;   Thurs.; 

T.  H.  Brady,  R.  S.,  36  Greenwood,  Springfield. 
Spoolers  (Chicopee  Falls).    Union  Hall;  2d  and  4th 

Fri.;  Jennie  Tetreault,  R.  S.,  104  Main. 

Clinton. 

Bartenders  No.  272.    Clinton   House;    4th  Sun.; 

W.  F.  O'Toole,  R.  S.,  Clinton  House. 
Bricklayers,  Masons,  and  Plasterers  No.  23.    Gree- 
ley s  Blk.;  4th  Mon.;  J.  Connell,  Jr.,  R.  S.,  106 

Clark. 
Building  Laborers  No.  23.    Greeleys  Blk.;  Tues.; 

P.  Burke,  R.  S.,  136  Summit. 
Carpenters  No.   858.     5  Greeleys  Blk.;    Thurs.; 

O.  Jonah,  B.  A.,  5G6  Main,  Worcester;  J.  M. 

Robinson,  R.  S.,  S.  Lancaster,  Mass. 
Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  No.  418. 

Johnsons  Blk.;  1st  and  3d  Fri.;  F.  A.  Stewart, 

R.  S.,  109  Sterling. 

Coll  asset. 

Cai-penters  No.  1123.    Tues. ;  A .  S.  Burgess,  R.  S., 

Box  581. 

Concord. 
Carpenters  No.  1593.    Wed. ;  M.  D.  Powers,  R.  S., 

Box  558. 
Ijeather  Workers  on  Horse  Goods  No.  109  (Concord 

Junction).    Warner  Hall;  2d  and  4th  Mon.;  J. 

Delaney,  R.  S.,  Maple,  Concord  Jet. 

Conway. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  iVo.  230  (Mixed).  Union 
Hall;  alt.  Mon.;  R.  F.  Prenno,  B.  A. 

Dalton. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.  234  (Mixed).  Ist  and 
3d  Fri.;  E.  H.  Bailey,  B.  A.,  Box  287;  G.Briggs, 
R.  S. 

Painters  and  Paperhangers  No.  931.  Union  Blk.; 
Ist  and  3d  Thurs. ;  J.  J.  Connelly,  B.  A .  and  R.  S. 

DanTers. 

Carpenters  No.  950.  16Maple;  Mon.;  J. S. Fuller, 
ton,  R.  S.,  50y2  Conant. 


*  Alt.  Tues.  in  July  and  Auj 
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Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperliangers  No.  817. 
G.  A.  R.Hall;  IstFri.;  C.  Everett,  R.  S.,  8  Cen- 
tral Av. 

lietail  Clerks  No.  4.  Carrolls  Hall;  2d  and  4th 
Thurs. ;  G.  H.  Scarapton,  K.  S.,  26  Franklin. 
Tel.  133-4. 

Dedliain. 

Carpenters  No.  892.  Carpenters  Hall;  Mon.;  W. 
E.  Croker,  R.  S.,  Stark  and  Stoughton  Av. 

Stonemasons  No.  42.  !)  Danforth  Bldg.;  2d  Wed. 
and  4th  Thtirs.;  T.  Mul(iueen}%  B.  A.,  88  Rock- 
land, W.  Roxbury;  J.  A.  Reid,  R.  S. 

Street  and  Electric  Baihmty  Employees  No.  57.9. 
Cilrpenters  Hall;  Ist  and  3d  Thurs.;  L.  M. 
Sleeper,  R.  S.,  33  Cohasset,  Roslindale. 

Kast  Bridgen'nter. 

Iron  Molders  No.  05.  A.  O.  H.  Hall;  2d  Wed.;  H. 
E.  Bryant,  B.  A.,  Box  917,  Providence,  R.  I.; 
A.  P.  Hastings,  R.  S.,  Bridgewator,  Mass. 

Eastliainpton. 

Carpenters  No.  1372.      German  Hall;  2d  and  4th 

Fri.;    C.   W.   Hodges,    B.   A.,   Sumner;    P.    S. 

Knott,  R.  S.,  24  Ward  Av.,  Hampton. 
Elastic  Goring  Weavers.    German  Hall;  3d  Mon.; 

H.  Moore,  R.  S.,  114  Park. 
Painters  No.  828.    German  Hall;  Fri.;  O.  Knodd, 

R.  S.,  74  Maple. 

East  Itongriueadow. 

Quarry  Workers  No.  30.  Town  Hall ;  1st  and  3d 
Tues.;  T.  W.  Speight,  R.  S. 

Easton. 

Carpenters  No.  784  (North  Easton).  Spooners 
Hall;  2d  and  4th  Thurs.;  C.  W.  Mason,  R.  S., 
Box  6(il.    Tel.  Central. 

Painters,  Decorators ,  and  Papei-hangers  No.  728 
(North  Easton).  Spooners  Hall;  let  and  3d 
Wed.;  P.  Packard,  R.  S.,  N.  Easton. 

EVERETT. 

Carpenters  No.  780.    Plaisted  Bldg. ;  Wed. ;  P.  J. 

Smith,  B.  A.,  98  Marlborough,  Chelsea;  C.  E. 

Johnston,  R.  S.,  11  Beacon.    Tel.  328-2. 
Chemical   Workers  No.  10983.    G.  A.  R.  Hall;  3d 

Sun.;  J.  Egan,  R.  S.,  31  Mystic. 
Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers  No.  234. 

Plaisted  Bldg.;  2d  and  4th  Fri.;  C.  L.  Alster- 

berg,  R.  S.,  349  Main. 

FAIil.  RITEK. 

Bakers  No.  99.    29  Borden  Bldg.;  1st  and  3d  Sat.; 

A.  Eastwood,  B.  A.,  Box  571;  D.Edwards,  R. 

S.,  Box  571. 
Barbers  No.  331.    Celtic  Hall;  alt.  Mon.;  A.  Au- 
gustus, B.  A.  and  R.  S.,  200  Canal. 
Bartenders  No.  09.    14  Hartwell ;  2d  and  4th  Sun.  ;* 

P.  J.  Mulllns,  B.  A.,  101  Flint;  J.  J.  Corrlgan, 

R.  S.,  93  Pine. 
Brewery  Workmen  No.  137.    Celtic  Hall;  Sun.;  J. 

Bradshaw,  R.  S.,  231  County. 
Bricklayers,  Masons,  and  Plasterers  No.  11.    6  A. 

O.  H.  Hall;  Wed.;   E.  Stephenson,  R.  S.,  394 

King  (Box  565). 
Card  Room  Protective  No.  32.    Weavers  Hall ;  2d 

Wed.;  J.  Tansey,  R.  S.,  Box  3.W. 


Carpenters  No.  223.    Pocassett  Blk.;  Fri.;  C.  E. 

Bennett,  B.  A.,  278  Ames;  E.  Bridge,  R.  S.,  575 

Mt.  Hope  Av. 
Carpenters  No.  1303  (French).     Pocassett  Blk.; 

Wed.;  C.  J:.  Bennett,  B.  A.,  278  Ames;  J.  Vez- 

ina,  R.  S.,  30  Arizona. 
Central  Labor    Union.    Spinners  Hall;  1st  and  3d 

Thurs.;  J.  Kyle,  R.  S.,  685  Plymouth  Av.    Tel. 

3633;  Aut.  2221. 
Cigar  Makers  No.  494.    6  Borden  Blk. ;  4th  Thurs. ; 

T.  J.  Kenney,  B.  A.,  26  Bedford;  M.  A.  Geary. 

R.  S.,  49  Linden. 
Clerks  Protective  Assn.    Royal  Arcanum  Hall;  Ist 

Mon.;  C.  Fay,  B.  A.,  N.  Main;  A.  J.  Potvin, 

R.  S.,  64  Kellogg. 
Cooks,    Waiters,  and    Waitresses  No.  761.    ^eltic 

Hall;  IstandSdMou.;  P. Levelle,R.S., Pleasant 

and  Second. 
Electrical  Workers  No.  119  (Unemen).    Iron  Mold- 
ers Hall ;  Fri. ;  T.  C.  Egan,  B.  A.,  434  Tecumseh ; 

H.  Manchester,  R.  S.,  Swansea,  Mass. 
Electrical  Workers  No.  437.    Iron  Molders  Hall; 

Fri.;  II.  Manchester,  R.  S.,  Swansea,  Mass. 
Granite  Cutters.    Weavers  Hall;  Fri.;  J.Jennings, 

R.  S. 
Iron  Molders  No.  48.    Iron  Molders  Hall;  Ist  and 

3d  Wed.;  D.  D.  Lynch,   B.  A.,  84  Elm;  J.  J. 

Lynch,  R.  S.,  86  Van  Buren. 
Lathers.    Steamfltters   Hall;    1st  and  3d  Fri.;   J. 

O'Reagan,  R.  S.,  451  Division. 
Longshoremen   and    Marine    Transport    Workers. 

Iron  Molders  Hall;  Wed.;  P.  Casey,  R.  S.,  175 

Union. 
Loomfixers  Assn.  No.  35.    Loomfixers  Hall;    1st 

Fri.;  T.  Taylor,  B.  A.  and  R.  S.,  370  Bedford. 

Tel.  Aut.  2762. 
Machinists:  Fall  Biver  Lodge  No.  535.    Spinners 

Hall;  Fri.;  J.  E.  Wilson,  R.  S.,  59  Davis. 
Mail  Carriers.    8  Main;  2d  and  4th  Tues.;   F.  J. 

Colbert,  R.  S.,  455  Middle. 
Mule  Spinners  Assn.    Spinners  Hall;  2d  Wed.;  T. 

O'Donnell,  B.  A.  and  R.  S.,  32  Slater  (Box  203). 

Tel.  3033;  Aut.  2221. 
Musicians  Protective  No.  21 G.    10  Merchants  Blk.; 

1st  Sun.;  P.  J.  Miller,  B.  A.  and   R.  S.,  Box 

265. 
Painters  and  Decorators  No.  75.     Weavers  Bldg.; 

2d  and  4th  Thurs.;  W.  Keelcy,  R.  S.,  5  Etna. 
Printing  Pressmen  No.  94.    340  and  344  Central; 

1st  Mon.;  J.  J.  Moffit,  R.  S.,  545  S.  Main. 
Railroad   Trainmen:    Mt.   Hope    Lodge  No.  475. 

Foresters  Hall;  1st  Wed.  and  4th  Sun.;  P.  F. 

Hanley,  R.  S.,  249  Linden. 
Slasher  Tenders  No.  51.    Main  and  Bedford;  3d 

Wed.;  J.  E.  Jackson,  R.  S.,  Box  221.    Tel.  Aut. 

2922. 
Steam  and  Hot  Water  and  Power  Pijye  Fitters  and 

Helpers  No.  50.    Durfee  Bll^.;    Mon.;    T.  E. 

Lawton,  B.  A.  and  R.  S.,  58  Baldwin. 
Steam  Engineers  No.  165.    Anthony  Bldg.;  1st  and 

3d  Tues.;  H.  Asliton,  R.  S.,  290  President  Av. 
Steam  Firemen  No.  10.    Vermont  Blk.;  2d  Thurs. 

and  last  Sun.;  J.  Maguire,  R.  S.,  516  Bank. 
Stereotypers  No.  52.    St.  Mary  Band  Room;   1st 

Tues.;  L.  Johnston,  R.  S. 
Street  and  Electric  Raihvay  Employees   No.   174. 

6  Borden  Blk.;  2d  and  4th  Wed.;  C.  J.  Part- 
ridge, R.  S.,  IK)  Rodman. 
Tailors  No.  228.    Pocasset  Bank  Bldg.;  Ist  and  3d 

Thurs.;  F.  Taylor,  B.  A.  and  R.  S.,  52  Linden. 


*  Last  Sun.  during  June,  July,  Aug.  and  Sept. 
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Team  Drivers  No.  23o.    215  Pocasset;  2d  Tues.; 

J.  Wilson,  B.  A.,  55a  Fourth;  J.  Malioncy,  U. 

S.,  3  Camden. 
Textile  Coxuicil.    Spinners  Hall;  T.Taylor,  S.,  ;{70 

Bedford.    Tel.  Aiit.  -lim. 
Theatrical  Stage  Employees  No.  57.    Pleasant;  J. 

J.  Dillon,  U.  S.,  608  Third. 
Typographical  No.  IGl.    39  Borden  Blk.;  1st  Fri.; 

F.  E.  Durfee,  B.  A.,  Box  479. 
Wearers  Progressive  Assn.  No.  24.    142  Second;  2d 

Thurs.;  J.  Whitehead,  R.  and  F.  S.,  1188  Globe 

(Box  713).    Tel.  359-3. 

FITCIIBVRO. 

/Uikers  No.    313.     C.  L,.   U.   Hall;    alt.   Sat.;    R. 

Thompson,  R.  S.,  98  Green. 
/iarbers  No.  2S4.    G.  L.  U.  Hall;  last  Tues. ;  W.  L. 

Remington,  B.  A.,  134  Main;  T.  Obrien,  R.  S., 

96  Main. 
Bartenders  No.  07.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  3d  Sun.;  J.  M. 

Ryan,  B.  A.  and  R.  8.,  24  Forest.    Tel.  576-3. 
Boiler  Afahers  :  Boll  stone  Lodge  No.  200.    C.  L.  U. 

Hall;  2d  Sun.;  J.  Doolinp:,  R.  S.,  61  I'ayson. 
Bricklayers  No.  19.    42  Main;  Mon.;   J.  Dorken- 

dorff,  B.  A.  and  R.  S  ,  95  Pacific. 
Broom  and  Whisk  Makers  Union.*    F.  Delcomyn, 

R.  S.,  Park  Sq.  Hotel. 
Carpenters  No.  778.    46  Main;  Thurs.;  O.  Jonah, 

B.  A. ;  J.  A .  Marcotte,  R.  S.,  66  Sheridan. 
Car  Workers:  Bay  State  Lodge  No.  27.    C.  L.  U. 

Hall;  2d  and  4th  Wed.;  F.  G.  Gates,  R.  S.,  46 

Maple. 
Central  Labor  Union.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  1st  and  3d 

Wed.;  C.  Smith,  R.  S.,  41  Smith. 
Cigar  Makers  No.  47.t.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  1st  Mon.; 

W.  J.  Deignan,  206  Main.    Tel.  521-4. 
Electrical    Workers  No.  410   (Mixed).     C.   L.   U. 

Hall;  2d  and  last  Fri.;  L.  Gardner,  B.  A.  and 

R.  S.,  20  Walnut. 
Federal  Labor  No.  0304.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  3d  Fri.; 

J.  D.  Ryan,  K.  S.,  53  Granite. 
Granite  Cutters.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  1st  Fri.  after  15th ; 

A.  J.  Brack,  R.  S.,  35  Beach. 
Ilorseshoers  No.  140.    155  Main;  1st  and  3d  Fri.; 

P.  Regan,  R.  S.,  38  Middle,  Leominster. 
Iron  Molders  No.  07.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  1st  and  3d 

Mon.;  H.  E.  Bryant,  H.  Donnelly,  B.  A.,  Box 

917,  Providence.  R.  I.,  M.  B.  Linehan,  23  Har- 
vard. 
Locomotive  Engineers  No.  101.    129  Main;  2d  and 

4th  Sun.;  E.  J.  Mulany,  B.  A.  and  R.  S.,  120 

Myrtle  Av. 
Locomotive  Firemen:   H.   I'.  Littlejohn  Lodge  No. 

410.     Cushiugs  Hall;  1st  and  3d  Sun.;  M.  N. 

Davis,  B.  A.,  126  Blossom;  H.  G.  Pope,  R.  S., 
.96  Charles. 
Loomfixers   No.  41.     Legroes    Hall;    1st   and   3d 

Thurs.;  J.  Taylor,  R.  S.,  Brigham. 
Machinists:  Fitchburg  T^odge  No.  731.    Cushings 

Hall;  2d  Wed.;  J.  F.  Glasheen,  R.  S.,  14  Depot, 

Leominster. 
Machinists  :  Rollstone  Lodge  No.  409.    2461,^  Main ; 

1st  and  3d  Thurs.;  B.  T.  Kriemer,   R.  S.,  335 

Water. 
Musicians  No.  173.    42  Main ;  1st  Sun. ;  C.  A.  Whit- 
comb,  R.  S.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Bldg. 
Painters  No.  175.    42  Main;  Mon.;  J.  H.Roche, 

R.  S.,  3  Portland. 
Paper  Makers  No.  12.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  1st  Sun.;  C. 

Jackson,  Cascade,  W.  Fitchburg. 


Plumbers  No.  92.  C.  L.  U.  Hall;  2d  an<l  4tli  Fri.; 
M.  L.  Flynn,  R.  S.,  1.55  Water. 

Railroad  Freight  and  Baggagemen  No.  72.  41 
Main;  last  Sun.;  N.  Berry,  B.  A.,  644  Water; 
C.  Green,  R.  S.,  158  Intervale  Rd. 

Railroad  Trainmen :  Jloosac  Tunnel  Lodge  No.  93. 
246V:j  Main;  2d  and  4th  Sun;  C.  K.  Hawkes,  B. 
A.,  33  Worcester;  E.  Newell,  R.  S.,  47  Day. 

Railioay  Conductors  No.  146.  2401/2  Main;  2d  and 
4th  Sun.;  C.  L.  Stone,  R.  8.,  126  North. 

Sawsmiths  No.  3.  129  Main ;  3d  Thurs.;  F.  V.  Old- 
ham, R,  S.,  Pacific. 

Sheet  Metal  Workers  No.  157.  1.55  Main;  2d  Tues. ; 
M.  Briggs,  R.  S.,  44  Burnap. 

Shirt  Waist  and  Laundry  Workers.  C.  L.U.Hall; 
2d  Thurs.;  Fannie  Buckley,  R.  S.,  Birch. 

Stationary  Firemen  No.  85.  C.  L.  U.  Hall;  2d  and 
4tli  Sun.;  C.  A.  Baldwin,  R.  S.,  66  Pearl. 

Steam  Engineers  No.  1  GO.  Spragues  Hall;  2d  and 
4th  Thurs.;  A.  G.  McCarthy,  R.  S.,  89  Beach. 

Steamfitters  and  Helpers  No.  41.  C.  L.  U.  Hall;  Ist 
and  3d  Fri.;  F.  E.  Nelson,  R.  S.,  119  Pearl. 

Street  Railiuay  Employees.  C.  L.  U.  Hall;  2d  and 
4th  Mon.;  B.  F.  Pierce,  R.  S.,  61  Congress. 

Tailors  No.  400.  C.  L.  U.  Hall;  1st  Mon.;  P.  W. 
Sullivan,  R.  S.,  73  Albee. 

Theatrical  Stage  Employees  No.  86.  C.  L.  U.  Hall ; 
3d  Sun.;  F.  V.  Gilson,  B.  A.,  129  Blossom;  A. 
Cohen,  R.  S.,  Box  397. 

Typographical  No.  623  (Fitchburg  and  Leomin- 
ster). C.  L.  U.  Hall;  4th  Mon.;  B.  M.  Harts- 
horn, B.  A.,  55  Pacific;  W.  W.  Dedrick,  R.  S., 
Snow. 

Woolen  Workers  No.  316.  F.  W.  Sullivan,  R.  S., 
97  Birch. 

Frainiiig'haiu.     (SOUTH  Framingham.) 
Barbers  No.  389.    Gaudig  Barber  Shop;  lastTues.; 

E.  Hiltz,  B.  A.;  N.  T.  Harris,  R.  S.,  175  Pond, 

Natick. 
Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.  19  (Mixed).    Tribune 

Blk.;  1st  and  3d  Thurs.;  J.  Seymour,  R.  S., 

Casey  Ct.,  S.  Framingham. 
Bi-ickluyers  and  Masons  No.  51.    Nobscot  Blk.; 

Mon.;  J.  Garagau,  B.  A.;  J.  Smith,  R.  S.,  S. 

Framingham. 
Carpenters  No.   860.     Tribune  Blk.;    1st  and  3d 

Tues. ;  J.  B.  McConwell,  R.  S.,  L.  B.  21,  S.  Fram- 
ingham. 
Machinists:  Hopedale LodgeNo.  48.    W.F.Mason, 

R.  S.,  8  Gordon,  S.  Framingham. 
Railroad  Trainmen:  Framingham  Lodge  No.  236. 

Smiths  Blk. ;  1st  Sat.  and  3d  Sun.;  T.  J.  Fahey, 

B.  A.,  26  Waushakum,  S.  Framingham;  W.  U. 

Ry lander,  R.  S.,  118  Franklin,  S.  Framingham. 
Team  Drivers  No.  602.    A.  O.  H.  Hall;  1st  and  3d 

Thurs. ;  M.  J.  Corcoran,  B.  A.,  Beaver,  R.  F.  D., 

S.  Framingham;  O.  H.  Gallagher,  R.  S.,  7  Le- 

land  PI.,  S.  Framingham. 

Franklin. 

Carpenters  No.  102.  Red  Men's  Hall;  2d  and  last 
Sat.;  T.  J.  McKnight,  R.  S.,  12  Winter. 

Oardner. 

Barbers  No.  550.    13  Parker;  1st  and  3d  Mon.;  P. 

A.  Ward,  B.  A.,  48  Parker;  D.  Driscoll,  R.  S., 

S.  Main. 
Bartenders  No.  370.    Foresters  Hall;  1st  Sun.;  J. 

W.  Rafferty,  R.  S.,  66  Rich. 


*  Aflaiiated  with  union  in  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 
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Bricklayers,  Masons,  and  Plasterers  No.  44.    A. 

D.  H.  K.  Hall;  2d  and  4th  Fri.;  A.  J.  Keresey, 

R.  S.,  77  Nichols. 
Carpenters  No.  570.    102  Parker;  Ist  aud  3d  Mon. ; 

P.  Brouillet,  R.  S.,  Roblard. 
Central  Labor   Union.     Ryans  Blli. ;  3d  Sun.;  H. 

M.  Hoffman,  R.  S.,  West. 
Iron  Holders  No.  303.    Ryans  Blk.;  1st  Sun.;  F. 

Sharron,  R.  S.,  Otter  River,  Mass. 
Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paj)erh(inge.rs  No.  496. 

Ryans  Blk.;  1st  Mon.;  J.  B.  Moore,  R.  S.,  98 

Pine. 
Plumbers  No.  352.     Ryans  Blk.;    1st  Mon.;    W. 

O'Donnell,  R.  S.,  322  Pine. 
Woodworkers  No.  106.    G.  W.  Merritt,  R.  S.,  173 

Pine. 

OliOVCESTER. 
Barbers  No.  375.    Fishermen's  Hall;  4th  Thurs. ; 

M.  L.  Amaral,  R.  S.,  3  Fayal  Ct. 
Bartenders  No.  161.    Eagle  IlaU ;  1st  and  3d  Sun. ; 

C.  H.  Rich,  B.  A.,  20  Main;  W.E.  Dench,  R.  S., 

439  Main.    Tel.  626^. 
Bricklayers,  Masons,  and  Plasterers  No.  21.    Cooks 

Hall;  Ist  Wed.;  G.  Allen,  R.  S.,  527  Washing- 
ton. 
Carpenters  No.  010.    Fishermen's  Hall;  Tues. ;  yf. 

Swanson,  B.  A.;  B.  Sangster,  R.  S.,  Bond. 
Central  Labor  Union.    Fishermen's  Hall;  2d  and 

4th  Wed.;  L.  Urquhart,  R.  S.,  2761,':..  Main. 
Cigar  Makers  No.  324.     Union  Hall;  last  Mou.;  J. 

S.  Urquhart,  R.  S.,  276i,'2  Main. 
Fishermen's    Union  of  the  Atlantic.     Fishermen's 

Hall;  W.  D.  McKenzie,  B.  A.,  I4I1/2  Main. 
Granite  Cutters  :  Cape  Ann  Branch  (Gloucester  and 

Rockport).    Good  Templars  Hall,  Lanesville, 

Mass.;    1st  Tues.;   A.  Lurvey,  C.  S.,  Pigeon 

Cove.    Tel.  Local  9013-2. 
Longshoremen   No.  305.     Fishermen's    Hall;    1st 

Wed.;  J.  J.  Connor,  R.  S.,  43  Mansfield. 
Quarry   Workers  No.  8232.     Lanesville  Rink;  2d 

Fri.;  T.  E.   Wykes,   R.   S.,   Washington,   Bay 

View. 
Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employees  No.  270. 

Union  Hall;  3d  Mon.;  R.  C.  Bragdon,  R.  S.,  8 

Gerring. 
Teamsters  No.  26G.    Smith  Blk.;  1st  and  4th  Sun. 

from  Oct.  to  May,  1st  and  4th  Mon.  from  May 

to  Oct. ;  W.  F.  Mitchell,  R.  S.,  14  Sargent. 
Typographical  No.  486.    K.  of  P.  Hall;  1st  Tues.; 

R.  T.  Darcy,  B.  A.,  8  Friend. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.  62  (Mixed)  (North 
Grafton).  Crockers  Blk.;  1st  Tues.;  F.  Elliott, 
B.  A.,  N.  Grafton;  J.  S.  Nelson,  R.  S. 

Oreat  Harrington. 

Bartenders  No.  731.    Foresters  Hall ;  2d  Sun. ;  P.  J. 

Nalty,  B.   A.,  Waverley  Hotel;    T.   Connors, 

R.  S.,  Lenox  Dale,  Mass. 
Bricklayers,   Masons,  and  Plasterers  No.  49.    J. 

Fournier,  C.  S.,  Van  Deusenville,  Mass. 
Carpenters  No.  1046.    G.  A.  R.  Hall;  1st  and  3d 

Mon.;  W.  C.  Morrison,  R.  8.,  26  Higgins. 
Plumbers  No.  329.     Bentons    Blk.;    2d    and   4th 

Wed.;  T.  H.  Nolan,  B.  A.  and  R.  S.,  28  Pine. 

Oreenfield. 

Barbers  No.  265.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  3d  Mon.;  H.  E. 

Flanagan,  R.  S.,  12  Bank  Row. 
Bartenders  No.  147  (Greenfield  and  Vicinity).    C. 

L.  U.   Hall;  3d    Sun.;    T.  Murphy,   R.  S.,  62 

School. 


Bricklayers  and  Plasterers  No.  36.  Pond  Bldg. ; 
1st  and  3d  Mon.;  U.  N.  Streeter,  B.  A.,  14  Ter- 
race I'l.;  J.  J.  Short,  R.  S.,  Turner's  Falls, 
Mass. 

Car  Workers  :  Greenfield  Lodge  No.  109.  C.  L.  U. 
Hall;  1st  and  3d  Mou.;  F.  L.  J.  O'Brien,  R.  S., 
44  Washington. 

Central  Labor  Union.  C.  L.  U.  Hall;  1st  and  3d 
Thurs.;  E.  McGuire,  R.  S.,  Hotel  Albert. 

Hod  Carriers.  German  Hall;  Mon.;  F.  S.  Wood- 
ard,  R.  S.,  Crescent. 

Iron  Molders  No.  347.  A.  O.  H.  Hall,  Turner's 
Falls;  3d  Mon.;  H.  A.  Bryant,  B.  A.,  Box  917, 
Providence,  R.  I.;  P.  Brunelle,  R.  S.,  Second, 
Turner's  Falls. 

Locomotive  Engineers  :  Deerfield  Valley  Lodge  No. 
112.  Taylor  Blk.;  2d  and  4th  Sun.;  E.  War- 
ren, B.  A.  and  R.  S.,  26  Riddell. 

Locomotive  Firemen :  David  W.  Wright  Lodge  No. 
549.  K.  of  M.  Hall;  2d  and  4th  Sun.;  C.  S. 
Vickery,  R.  S.,  29  Wells. 

Machinists:  Greenfield  Lodge  No.  4S1.  HoUisters 
Hall;  2d  and  4th  Wed.;  G.  White,  R.  S.,  45  Con- 
way. 

Painters  No.  211  C.  L.  U.  Hall;  1st  Tues.;  O.  A. 
Shumway,  R.  S.,  4  Wilson  Av. 

Polishers  No.  17  8.  C. L.U.Hall;  1st  and  3d  Tues.; 
A.  Aronson,  R.  S. 

Iiuilroad  Freight  and  Baggagemen  No.  82.  C.  L.  U. 
Hall;  4th  Mon.;  P.  C.  Mack,  B.  A.;  E.  J.  Class, 
R.  S.,  25  Devens. 

Railroad  Trainmen :  D.  S.  Simonds  Lodge  No.  426. 
Foresters  Hall;  1st  and  3d  Sun.;  C.  E.  Goland, 
R.  S.,  19  Mill. 

Railway  Trackmen.    T.  T.  Nash,  R.  S.,  10  Devens. 

Retail  Clerics  No.  476.  C.  L.  U.  Hall;  J.  T.  Mur- 
phy, R.  S. 

Stationary  Firemen  No.  83.  C.  L.  U.  Hall;  1st  and 
3d  Sun.;  G.  Koler,  R.  S.,  Canada  Hill. 

Typographical  No.  647.  HoUisters  Hall ;  3d  Thurs. ; 
Mrs.  Minnie  M.  Parsons,  R.  S.,  Conway. 

Hardfvick. 

Paper  Makers  :  Ware  River  Lodge  No.  42  (Wheel- 
wright). Social  Club  Hall;  2d  Sun.;  C.  A.  Cur- 
ran,  R.  S.,  Wheelwright,  Mass. 

HAVERHI1.I<. 

Bakers  No.  239.  120  Merrimack;  2d  Sat.;  O.  C. 
Miller,  R.  S.,  10  Pleasant. 

Barbers  No.  391.  124  Merrimack;  1st  and  3d 
Thurs.;  L.  Gehnisic,  B.  A.;  D.  J.  McAree, 
R.  S.,  17  Observatory  Av.    Tel.  444-4. 

Bartenders  No.  93.  Bartenders  Hall;  2d  and  4th 
Sun.;  P.  J.  Burke,  R.  S.,  31  Primrose. 

Bricklayers  and  Masons  No.  17.  131  Merrimack; 
Mon.;  E.  Heffernan,  R.  S.,  12  Norfolk. 

Carpenters  No.  82.  16  Fleet;  Tues.;  S.  R.  Law- 
rence, R.  S.,  12  Grove,  Bradford. 

Central  Labor  Union.  120  Merrimack;  2d  and  4th 
Sun.  (Winter),  2d  and  4th  Mon.  (Summer);  G. 
A.  Keene,  B.  A.  and  R.  S.,  231  Groveland.  Tel. 
Haverhill  7276-12. 

Cigar  Makers  No.  226.  G.  A.  R.  Hall;  2d  Tues.; 
D.  F.  Clohecy,  B.  A.  and  R.  S.,  61  Primrose. 
Tel.  .516-12;  Peoples  4-13. 

Cutters  No.  3  (S.  W.  P.).  2  Gilman  PI.;  Mon.;  J. 
P.  Bauer,  B.  A.;  M.  Hart,  R.  S. 

Electrical  Workers  No.  470.  120  Merrimack;  last 
Sat.;  J.  D.  Macdonald,  R.  S.,  18  Locust. 

Grocery  and  Provision  Clerks  No.  601.  120  Merri- 
mack; 2d  and  4th  Tues.;  G.  A.  Keene,  B.  A.; 
C.  B.  Petit,  R.  S.,  Box  179.    Tel.  176-4. 
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LdHtcris  Xo.  20.     31   Wa8liinj?toii ;   'riiurM.;    II.  S. 

IJaxter,  B.  A.;  J.  A.  McIMillen,  It.  S.    Tcl.72'.)!)-2. 
Ldundry  Workers  No.  1 44.    120  Meniinack;  Istiind 

3d  Wed.;  JosieO'IJrien,  11.  S.,(7oStar  Luuiidry. 
Machine  Operators  Xo.  I  (li.  and  S.  AV.) .    31  Wasli- 

Ingtou;  Mon.;  IT.  S.  Baxter,  B.  A.  and  U.  S. 

Tel.  7'2yi)-2. 
Machine  Operators  Xo.  1  (S.  W.  I'.) .    2  (jilman  I'l. ; 

Mon.;  J.  P.  Bauer,  B.  A.;  G.  H.  Preston,  R.  S. 
Musicians  Xo.  302.    120  Merrimack;  istSun.;  W. 

II.  Freke,  K.  S.,  Box  9(5,  Plaistow,  N.  11. 
Plasterers    and    Stonemasons.      Bricklayers  Hall; 

Tliurs. ;  E.  Noonan,  Jr.,  R.  S.,  !)6  Cedar. 
Pltunbers  Xo.  4S0.    120  Merrimack ;  2d  and  Itli  Fri. ; 

R.  II.  Weld),  R.  S.,  557  Main. 
lietail  Clerks  Xo.  61o.    120  Merrimack;   1st  Fri.; 

W.  N.  Perkins,  R.  S.,  Box  265. 
Shoe  Cutters  Xo.  191.    31  Washington;  Tluirs.;  T. 

W.  Penwell,  B.  A.  and  R.  S.,  19  Pecker.    Tel. 

7299-2. 
Shoe  Packers  Xo.  287  (B.and  S.  W.).    31  Washing- 
ton;   Mon.;   W.   H.   Woodbury,   B.  A.;   G.  F. 

Clough,  R.  S.,  86  Emerson.    Tel.  7299-2. 
Shoe  Workers  Protective  Union.    2GilmanPl.;  J. 

P.  Bauer,  B.  A.;  G.  W.  Johnson,  R.  S. 
Sole  Leather    Workers  Xo.  341.    31  Washington; 

2d  and  4th  Tues.;  W.  Woodbury,  B.  A.;  D.  M. 

Bruce,  R.  S. 
Stitchers  Xo.  6  (B.  and  S.  W.).    31  Washington; 

Wed.;  H.  S.  Baxter,  B.  A.;  J.  A.  Ileckman,  R. 

S.    Tel.  7299-2. 
Stitchers  Xo.  6.  (S.  W.  P.)  (Women) .    2  Gilman  I'l. ; 

Wed.;  J.  P.  Bauer,  B.  A.;  Nellie  R.  Tyler,  R.  S. 
Team  Drivers  Xo.  327.     120  Merrimack;  2d  and 

4th  Wed;   S.  Strong,  B.  A.  and  R.  S.,  Grove, 

Bradford. 
Turn  Workmen  Xo.  2  (B.  and  S.  W.).    31  Washing. 

ton;  Tues.;  H.  S.  Baxter,  B.  A.;  O.  Paquette, 

R.  S.    Tel.  7299-2. 
Turn   Workmen  Xo.  2  (S.  W.  P.)    2  Gilman  PI.; 

Tues.;  J.  P.  Bauer,  B.  A.;  W.  M.  Badger,  R.  S. 
Tijpographical  Xo.  38.    Record  Offlce;  1st  Mon.; 

C.  S.  Huntress,  B.  A.  and  R.  S. ;  23  King,  Grove- 
land. 

IIiug:liaiu. 

Carpenters  No.  424.  Fords  Bldg.;  2d  and  last 
Tues.;  F.  L.  Corthell,  R.  S.,  Box  135,  Hingham 
Centre. 

Holbrook. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  Xo.  78  (Mixed).  Paines 
Hall;  Ist  and  3d  Tues.;  F.  Diman,  B.  A.,  Plym- 
outh; J.  T.  Hanifen,  R.  S.,  Box  220. 

HOI.  YOKE. 

Bakers  Xo.  96.  443  High ;  2d  and  4th  Sat. ;  J.  Bader, 
B.  A.,  25  Worcester  PL;  W.  Bresnahan,  R.  S. 

Barbers  No.  545.  189  High;  Ist  and  3d  Wed.;  G. 
N.  Buskey,  F.  S.,  523  High. 

Bartenders  No.  81.  Monument  Hall;  1st  and  3d 
Sun.;  J.  Supanaugh,  R.  S.,Appleton  and  Maple. 

Bookbinders  No.  14.  Eagle  Hall;  J.  Griffin,  R.  S., 
Willimansett,  Mass. 

Brewery  Workmen  No.  123.  Monument  Hall;  2d 
Tues. ;  C.  J.  Hof  bauer,  R.  S.,  Box  20,  Williman- 
sett, Mass. 

Bricklayers  and  Masons  No.  2.  Emmett  Hall; 
Mod.;  E.  F.  Dowd,  R.  S.,  815  High. 

Building  Laborers  No.  9971.  Montiment  Hall; 
Wed.;  D.  Moriarty,  R.  S.,  161  Lyman. 


Cavjienters  District  Council.    Aldcrinans  Hall;  2d 

and  4th  Mon.;  J.  Ruthcr,  R.  S.,  Jackson. 
Cavpentevs  .Vo.  c^.W  (French).    French  Monument 

Blk.;  Tliuns.;  I).  Chattclle,  R.  S.,  5.58  Summer. 
Cdviientevs  Xo.  (150.    Aldermans  Ilall;  2d  and  4th 

Mon.;  J.  Ruther,  II.  S.,  Jackson. 
Carpenters  Xo.  13S0.    Monument  Hall;  Tliurs. ;  D. 

Chattclle,  R.  S.,  5.5H  Summer. 
Central   Labor   Union.     French  Monument   Blk.; 

2d  and  4th  Sun.;  J.  P.  Bleasius,  R.  S.,  34  Hitch- 
cock. 
Cigar  Makers  Xo.  51.    Winklerfl  Hall;  2d  Mon.; 

R.  M.  Powers,  B.  A.  and  F.  S.,  8  Hampshire. 
Coal  Handlers  Xo.  198.    C.  L.  U.  Hall ;  2d  and  4th 

Fri.;  D.  Begley,  R.  S.,  446  Maple. 
Iron  Molders  Xo.  115.    Daltons  Hall;  2d  and  4th 

Fri.;  H.  E.  Bryant.'B.  A.,  Box  917,  Providence, 

R.  I.;  P.  W.  Canfield,  R.  S.,  137  Centre. 
Lathers  Xo.  31.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  2d  and  4th  Fri.; 

H.  Laprise,  R.  S.,  442  S.  Bridge. 
Ltimbermen's   Protective  Xo.  10180.    Temperance 

Hall;  1st  Tues.;  J.  Splane,  R.  S.,  83  Maple. 
Machinists:    Paper   City   Lodge  Xo.  410.     Monu- 
ment Blk.;  Fri.;  R.  B.  Palmer,  R.  S.,  53  Samo- 

sett. 
Mule  Spinners.    104  High ;  2d  Mon. ;  E.  Ryan,  R.  S. 

7  Essex. 
Musicians  Protective  Xo.  144.    Hadley  Bank  Bldg. ; 

1st  and  3d  Sun.;*  T.  II.  O'Brien,   R.  S.,  215 

Appleton. 
Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  Xo.  253. 

Aldermans  Blk.;  2d  and  4th  Tues.;  C.  Green, 

R.  S.,  328  Dwight. 
Printing   Pressmen  and  Assistants  Xo.  45.    Tele- 
gram Bldg.;  IstThurs.;  L.M.  L.  Murray,  R.  S., 

92  Jackson. 
Railroad  Trainmen :   Paper  Citg  Lodge  Xo.  557. 

Caledonian    Hall;    1st   and   3d   Sun.;    W.    H. 

O'Meara,  R.  S.,  47  Saniosett. 
Sheet  Metal  Workers  Xo.  155.    Aldermans  Blk.; 

1st  and  3d  Fri.;  G.  Newcomb,  R.  S.,  97  High. 
Stationary  Firemen  Xo.  4.    A.  O.  H.  Hall;  Tues.; 

B.  J.  Lynch,  R.  S.,  20  West. 
Steamfitters.    Russell  Blk.;   4th  Mon.;   J.  Bresna- 
han, R.  S.,  44  Centre. 
Stonemasons  No.  8.     C.  L.  U.  Hall;   1st  and  3d 

Thurs.;  E.  Delisile,  R.  S.,  598  East. 
Teamsters  No.  157.    A.  O.  H.  Hall;  1st  Wed.;  J. 

Fayette,  R.  S.,  85  Centre. 
Theatrical  Stage  Employees  No.  89.     Aldermans 

Blk.;  1st  Sun.;  N.  Beauregard,  B.  A.,  Centre; 

A.  E.  Wolfendin,  R.  S.,  262  Pine. 
Typographical  No.  253.    Eagle  Hall;  4th  Mon.;  A. 

Lehman,  R.  S.,  456  Main. 


Carpenters  Xo.  400.    K.  of  P.  Hall;  2d  and  4th 
Tues.;  A.  Giasson,  R.  S.,  .53  Mason. 

Hull. 

Carpenters  Xo.  1645.    Bayside;  1st  and  2d  Wed.; 
G.  MacWilliams,  R.  S.,  Nantasket,  Mass. 

Hnntlngton. 

Stationary  Firemen  Xo.  131.    Town  Hall ;  Ist  Sat. ; 
W.  Wall,  R.  S.,  Box  224. 

Hyde  Parlc. 

Barbers  Xo.508.   Everett  House ;  Ist  and  3d  Wed. ; 
J.  D.  Grady,  R.  S.,  422  Hyde  Park  Av. 


*  1st  Sun.  only,  from  June  to  Sept. 
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Carpenters  Ko.  802.  Lyric  Hall;  Thurs.;  A.Mar- 
tin, R.  S.,  48  Fairmount  Av. 

Car  Workers :  Plymouth  Hock  Lodge  No.  184 
(Read  ville) .  45  Eliot,  Boston ;  1st  and  3d  Wed. ; 
G.  Bartz,  R.  S.,  83  E.  Brookline,  Boston. 

Central  Labor  Union.  Lyric  Hall;  4th  Wed.;  I.  A. 
Bissell,  R.  S.,  95  E.  River.    Tel.  Hyde  Park  245-2. 

Machinists  Xo.  34o.  Central  Hall;  2d  and  4th 
Tues.;  H.  A.  Wilcox,  R.  S.,  6  Walnut. 

Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  No.  60S. 
Lyric  Hall;   1st  and  3d  Fri.;   J.   R.  Morgan, 

B.  A.,  146  River,  E.   Dedhani;   J.  F.  Moran, 
R.  S.,  »  Wilton. 

Plumbers  and  Steamfitters  No.  254.  Danforth  Hall, 
Dedham;  1st  and  3d  Tues.;  J.  A.  Chamberlain, 
R.  S.,  127  E.  River. 

Retail  Clerks  No.  699.  Lyric  Hall ;  2d  Tues. ;  Alice 
Quealy,  R.  S.,  184  Beaver. 

liAWRENCE. 

American  Federation  of  Labor.  R.  S .  Maloney,  Dist. 
Organizer,  115  Jackson. 

Bakers  No.  168.  291  Essex;  2d  and  4th  Sat.;  J.  F. 
Adams,  R.  S.,  9  Pleasant  Ter. 

Barbers  No.  236.  543  Common;  1st  and  3d  Wed.; 
D.  Noonan,  B.  A.,  12  Lawrence;  A.  Lucier, 
F.  S.,  108  Hampshire. 

Bartenders  No.  90.  Needham  Hall;  1st  and  3d 
Sun. ;  J.  H.  Mosher,  B.  A.,  24  Morton ;  J.  P.  Sul- 
livan, R.  S.,  326  Chestnut. 

Boiler  Makers :  Essex  Lodge  No.  240.  Saunders 
Hall;  1st  and  3d  Fri.;  J.  Crotty,  R.  S. 

Bottlers  and  Drivers  No.  119.  291  Essex;  Ist  and 
3d  Sun.;  M.  Traynor,  B.  A.  and  R.  S.,  305  Mer- 
rimack. 

Brewery  Workmen  No.  125.    Turn  Hall;  4th  Tues.; 

C.  Ilagen,  B.  A.  and  R.  S.,  34  Knox.    Tel.  25-2 
(Cold  Spring  Brewei'y). 

Bricklayers  No.  10.    Essex  and  Appleton;  Thurs.; 

M.  O'Brien,  R.  S.,  293  Hampshire. 
Building  Laborers  No.  7.    313  Common;  Wed.;  P. 

O'Neil,  R.  S.,  112  Myrtle. 
Building    Trades   Council.    291  Essex;   2d  Tues.; 

W.  S.  Taylor,  R.  S. 
Carpenters  District  Council.    291  Essex;  1st  and 

3d  Tues.;  J.  T.  Harrigan,  B.  A.,  8  Fairmont;  J. 

Labelle,  R.  S.,  41  Lake. 
Carpenters  No.  111.    291  Essex;  Men.;  J.  T.  Har- 
rigan, B.  A.,  8  Fairmont;  W.  J.  Eccles,  R.  S., 

26  Phillips,  Methuen. 
Carpenters  No.  Sol  (French).    433  Common;  Fri.; 

J.  T.  Harrigan,  B.  A.,  8  Fairmont;   T.  Bilo- 

deau,  R.  S.,  47  Inman. 
Carpenters  No.  1566  (German).    German  Hall;  1st 

and  3d  Wed.;  H.  Woeckel,  R.  S. 
Carriage  and   Wagon   Workers  No.  19.    345  Com- 
mon; 2d  and  4th  ]\Ion.;  J.  R.  Menzie,  R.  S.,  440 

Haverhill. 
Car   Workers :   Lawrence  Lodge  No.  64.     Keefes 

Hall;   1st  and  3d  Thurs.;   G.  Cate,  R.  S.,  191 

Farnham,  S.  Lawrence. 
Central  Labor  Union.    291  Essex;  2d  Wed.  and  4th 

Sun.;  J.  Lofthouse,  R.  S.,  36  Pleasant. 
Cigar  Makers  No.  364.  Bugbee  Hall ;  A .  J.  Bueckel, 

R.  8.,  97  Essex. 
Coal  Handlers  No.  9022.    313  Common;  2d  and  4th 

Thurs.;  J.  Casey,  R.  S.,  433  Common. 
Combers  and  Carders  No.  466.    Bugbee  Hall;  2d 

and  4th  Fri. ;  J.  Mills,  R.  S.,  21  Ingalls,  Methuen. 
Dyers  and  Finishers  No.  469.    Loomflxers  Hall; 

2d  and  4th  Sun.;  M.  Reid,  R.  S.,  83  Concord. 
Electrical  Workers  No.  386.     288  Essex;  1st  and 

3d  Fri.;  R.  Norris,  R.  S.,  12  Pleasant. 


Granite  Ctitters.    Valley  and  Broadwajs  3d  Fri.; 

A.  O.  Gilchrist,  R.  S.,  186  S.  Union. 
Hoisting  and  Portable  Engineers  No.  296.    Room 

5,288  Essex;  Wed.;  E.  M.  J.  Finn,  Jr.,  B.  A. 

and  R.  S.,  309  Jferrimack. 
Horseshoers  No.   64.     291  Essex;   1st  Fri.;   J.  T. 

Sheehan,  R.  S.,  85  Columbus  Av. 
Iron  Molders  No.  83.    Carpenters  Hall;  Ist  and  3d 

Thurs.;  J.  P.  Fleming,  R.  S.,  214  S.  Union. 
Lathers  No.  90.     Carpenters   Hall;    1st   Sat.;    T. 

Kelley,  R.  S.,  45  West. 
Loomflxers  No.  38.    53  Margin;   Mon.;  W.  Elder, 

R.  S. 
Machinists  :  Lincoln  Lodge  No.  1 72.    288  Essex ; 

1st  and  3d  Tues. ;  W.  Duckworth,  R.  S.,  305  Mer- 
rimack. 
Musicians  No.  372.    Saunders  Blk.;  1st  Sun.;  E. 

L.  Watson,  R.  S.,  266  Broadway. 
Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  No.  44. 

Saunders  Hall;  2d  and  4th  Fri.;  T.  B.  Yates, 

R.  S.,  31  Carleton,  Methuen. 
Paper  Makers.    Red  Men's  Hall;  1st  and  3d  Sat.; 

P.  Laidlow,  R.  S.,  294  Salem. 
Pattern  Makers  Union.    119  Broadway ;  1st  and  3d 

Thurs.;  R.  H.  Brown,  B.  A.,  19  Whitman;  W. 

M.  Priest,  R.  S.,  73  Abbott,  S.  Lawrence. 
Plasterers  No.  1 02.   313  Common ;  2d  and  4th  Tues. ; 

W.  J.  Mahoney,  R.  S.,  161  Margin. 
Printing  Pressmen  No.  89.   Essex  House ;  1st  Wed. ; 

C.  T.  Schueler,  B.  A.  and  R.  S.,  47  Berkeley. 
Railroad  Freight  and  Baggagemen  No.  102.    Con- 

Ions  Hall;  last  Thurs.;  A.  S.  Patch,  R.  S.,  851 

Essex.    Tel.  271-2. 
Railroad  Trainmen :  Merrimac  Valley  Lodge  No. 

688.    288  Essex;  2d  and  4th  Sun.;  G.  C  Fan-, 

B.  A.,  60  Crescent;  C.  W.  Morgan,  R.  S.,  152 
Berkelej'. 

Retail  Clerks  No.  232.    G.  A.  R.  Hall;  1st  and  3d 

Mon.;  J.  Tucker,  R.  S.,  235  Essex. 
Section  Hands  No.  546.     53  Margin;   1st  and  3d 

Sun.;  J.  T.  Barnes,  B.  A.  and  R.  S. 
Spinners.    53  Margin;  2d  and  4th  Fri.;  P.A.Daley, 

R.  S.,  291  Essex. 
Stationary  Firemen  No.  1 8.    288  Essex ;  1st  and  4th 

Sun.;  M.  KenneaUy,  R.  S.,  27  Durham. 
Steam  Engineers  No.  26.     288  Essex;   Wed.;  P. 

Finn.R.  S. 
Stonemasons  No.  54.     433  Common;    2d  and  4th 

Thui's.;  M.  Burns,  R.  S.,  Methuen,  Mass. 
Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employees  No.  261. 

543  Common;   2d  and  4th  Wed.;    II.  Milliken, 

R.  S.,  3  Kingston. 
Tailors  No.  244.    345  Common;  Ist  and  3d  ISIon.; 

W.  J.  Lynch,  R.  S.,  Room  3,  283  Essex. 
Team  Drivers  No.  262.    313  Common;  1st  and  3d 

Tues.;  F.  Frye,  R.  S. 
Textile  Council.    53  Margin;  2d  and  4th  Thurs.;  J. 

Lofthouse,  R.  S.,  36  Pleasant. 
Theatrical  Stage  Employees  No.  111.    Carpenters 

Hall;  J.  Phillips,  B.  A.,  Box  93;  J.  Donohue, 

R.  S.,  Box  93. 
Typographical  No.  51.    Board  of  Trade  Rooms;  3d 

Sun.  of  each  quarter;  B.  H.  Spear,  R.  S. 
Warp  Dressers.    171  Arlington;  1st  and  3d  Fri.; 

E.  Knapton,  S.,  67  Myrtle. 
Wearers  No.  30.    Loomflxers  Hall ;  1st  Tues. ;  Mrs. 

R.  S.  Maloney,  R.  S.,  115  Jackson. 
Woodwork-ers  No.  191.    St.  Jean  Baptist  Hall;  1st 

Mon.;  W.  S.  Merrill,  R.  S.,  300  Ames. 
Wool  Combing  Section  Hands  and  Fixers  No.  467. 

Loomflxers  Hall;  1st  and  3d  Sun.;  W.  G.  Ken- 
nedy, B.  A.,  49  Chelmsford;  J.  J.  McCarthy, 

R.  S.,  Alder. 
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Wool  Sortei-s  iSTo.  340.    St.  Jean  Baptist  Hall;  2d 

and  4tli  Wed.;  W.  McCann,  JJ.  A.  and  R.  S.,  22 

Fulton. 

liee. 
Carpeniers  No.  J 427.    Foresters  ITall;  2d  and  4tli 

Wed.;  J.  Roche,  B.  A.;  C.  A.  Markliam,  R.  S. 
Poper  Makers  :  Lee  Lodf/e  No.  78.    Foresters  Hall; 

Ist  and  3d  Sun. ;  J.  Kelljs  B.  A.  and  R.  S.,  Box  25. 
Stationai-y  Firemen  Xo.  136.    Foresters  Hall;   2d 

and  4th  Sat.;   J\r.  J.  Shea,  B.  A.,  Box  223;  J. 

Whalon,  R.  S. 

JirickJayers,  MdKons,  and  Plasterers  No.  1 0.  Town 
JIall;  2d  and  4th  Thurs.;  J.  McDcrmott,  R.  S., 
Box  81. 

Carpenters  No.  370.  Town  Hall ;  1st  and  3d  Tues. ; 
J.  M.  Johnson,  B.  A.;  J.  P.  Kirby,  R.  S.,  Box  143. 

Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhamgers  No.  378. 
Town  Hall;  Ist  and  .3d  Wed.;  J.  Battilana, 
B.  A.;  A.  Washburn,  R.  S.,  Jjcnox  Dale,  Mass. 

Plumhers  No.  300.  Town  Hall ;  4th  Fri.;  L.  Vader, 
R.  S.,  Box  29.x 

lieoniinster. 

Barbers  No.  ol 8.    15  Main;  3d  Thurs.;  A.  St.  Jean, 

B.  A.,  34  Central;  G.  Dupuis,   R.  S.,  15  Monu- 
ment Sq. 

Carpenters  No.  794.    Nickerson  Blk.;  Tues.;  D. 

W.  Shallies,  R.  S.,  68  Church. 
Central  Labor   Union.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  2d  and  4th 

Wed.;  W.  A.  Edwards,  R.  S.,  33  Richardson. 
Horn,  Celluloid,  Comb,  and  Novelty   JForkers  No. 

10346.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  1st  and  .3d  Thurs.;  M. 

Lavin,  R.  S.,  59  Priest. 
Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  No.  152. 

C.  L.  U.  Hall;  2d  and  4th  Fri.;  W.  E.  Woods, 
R.  S.,  68  Walnut. 

Piano  and  Organ  Workers  No.  33.    C.  L.  U.  Hall; 

1st  and  3d  Fri.;  W.  I.  Jewett,  R.  S.,  152  Spruce. 
Reed,  Willoic,  and  Rattan  Workers.    C.  L.  U.  Hall; 

1st  and  3d  Thurs. ;  T.  F.  Goggin,  R.  S.,  45  Third. 
Textile  Workers  No.  323.    1st  and  3d  Wed. ;  O.  C. 

Dockerkoll,  R.  S.,  Cottage. 

Allied  Printing  Trades  Council.    Bay  State  Hall; 

1st  Thurs.;  A.  Mowatt,  B.  A.  and  R.  S.,  34  Bar- 
clay. 
Barbers  No.  323.    22  Middle;  IstMon.;  L.A.Pain- 

toti,  R.  S.,  13  Appleton. 
Bartenders  No.  83.    22  Middle;  alt.  Sun.;  C.  Dug- 

gan,  R.  S.,  40  Gorham. 
Beer  Drivers  No.  117.    22  Middle;   1st  Mon.;   .J. 

Doyle,  R.  S. 
Boiler  Makers :    Spindle   City  Lodge  No.  43.    St. 

Joseph's  Hall;  last  Fri.;  W.  Inglis,  B.  A.  and 

R.  S.,  102  Lincoln. 
Brewery  Workmen  :  Branch  No.  1.    Plain  St.  Hall; 

3d  Sun.;  A.  Auerbech,  R.  S.,  25  Plain. 
Brewery  Workmen  No.  190.    22  Middle;  2d  Mon.; 

J.  Qiilgley,  R.  S.,  8  Crane  Av. 
Bricklayers    No.    31.     32    Middle;    Wed.;    W.   F. 

Sweeney,  R.  S.,  26  Lane. 
Brussels    Weavers.     97  Central;    1st  and  3d   Fri.; 

C.  Slowey,  B.  A.  and  R.  S.,  84  Coburn. 
Building  Laborers  No.  1.    32  Middle;  Tues.;   F. 

Carney,  R.  S.,  137  Fayette. 
Carders  Textile.    32  Middle;  2d  and  4th  Tues.;  T. 

Carty,  R.  S. 
Carpenters  District  Council.    22  INIiddle;  Thurs.; 

J.  B.  Bernier,  R.  S.,  1  Jewett  Av. 


Carpenters  No.  40.    22  Middle;  Tues.;  J.  B.  Ber- 

nier,  B.  A.,  1  Jewett  Av.;  F.  O.  Davis,  R.  S.,  3 

Mai)lel'l. 
Carpenters  No.  KilO  (French).    22  Middle;  E.  P. 

Chaput,  R.  S.,  19  Aiken  Av. 
Cigar  Makers  No.  236.    Union  Hall;  Ist  Wed.;  F. 

Broughey,  B.  A.  and  R.  S.,  98  Middlesex. 
Coremakers  No.  12.    Bay  State  Hall;  Ist  and  3d 

Men.;  S.  Corcoran,  R.  S. 
Cotton  Mule  Spinners.    22  Middle;  1st  and  3d  Fri.; 

J.  McCann,  Box  902. 
Cotton    Wearers    J'rotectire   No.  20.     33   Middle; 

Thurs.;  Annie  McMullen,  B.  A.  and  R.  S.,  Box 

540. 
Electrical  Inside  Workers  No.  401 .    Bay  State  \la.\\ ; 

alt.  Tues.;  G.  W.  Conant,  R.  S.,  27  Burtt. 
Granite  Cutters.    (Jood  Templars  Hall;  about  18lh 

of  each  month;  J.  M.  J'inardy,  R.  S.,  1023  Gor- 
ham. 
Ingrain  Carpet    Weavers.     97  Central;    2d  Mon.; 

Cassie  Hill,  B.  A.;  Katie  Mullen,  R.  S. 
Iron  Molders  No.  85.    Bay  State  Hall;  Ist  and  3d 

Mon.;  S.  Corcoran,  R.  S. 
Lathers.    32  Middle;  Mon.;  J.  U.  Howard,   R.  S., 

175  Grand. 
Leather   Woi-kers  No.  3.    243  Central;  Mon.;  J.  J. 

Carney,  R.  S.,  428  Lincoln  (Box  953). 
Loomfixers.    16  Barristers  Hall;  Mon.;  G.  Sheilds, 

R.  S.,  369  Market. 
Machine  Printers.    Merrimac  House;  1st  Fri.  after 

1st  Sat.;   D.   Sullivan,   R.  S.,  Butterlield  and 

School. 
Machinists  No.  138.    103  Central;   Fri.;    F.  Scott, 

R.  S.,  53  Pleasant. 
Metal  Polishers  No.  103.     Bay  State  Hall;    last 

Tues.;  A.  Hamilton,  R.  S.,  405  Mammoth  Rd. 
Musicians  No.  83.     19  Barristers  Hall;  2d  and  4th 

Sun.;  J.  P.  Burleigh,  R.  S.    Tel.  Lowell  906-3. 
Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  No.  39. 

32  Middle;  Tues.;  T.  H.  Siddeley,  R.  S.,  780 

Gorham. 
Pattern  Makers  Assn.  (Lowell  and  Vicinity).    407 

Middlesex;   Fri.;   J.  W.  Clements,  B.  A.,  295 

Foster;  D.  A.  Haskell,  R.  S.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2. 
Plasterers  No.  45.    Bay  State  Hall;  2d  Tues.;  J. 

St.  Hellair,  R.  S. 
Plumbers  No.  9.    32  Middle;  1st  Thurs.;  J.  Denerf, 

R.  S. 
Printing  Pressmen  No.  109.    Bay  State  Hail;  last 

Tues.;  F.  J.  Cox,  S.,  8  Rogers. 
Railroad  Freight  and  Baggagemen  No.  74.     Mar- 

stou    Hall;    last    Fri.;     L.    Mason,    R.    S.,  18 

Smith. 
Railroad  Trainmen :  Spindle  City  Lodge  No.  233. 

Pilgrim  Hall;    2d  Sun.  and  last  Fri.;    J.  M. 

Ward,  B.  A.  and  R.  S.,  165  Walker. 
Railway   Clerks:    District  Lodge  No.  2.    Pilgrim 

Hall;  2d  Thurs.  and  4tli  Sun.;  E.  A.  Clifford, 

B.  A.  and  R.  S.,  20  Lane.    Tel.  Lowell  307. 
Ring  Spinners.    22  Middle;   Thurs.;  J.  McGann, 

R.  S.,  Box  962. 
Slasher  Tenders  No.  431 .    32  Middle ;  J.  F.  Sawyer, 

R.  S.,  75  Union. 
Stationary  Engineers.    Wymans  Exchange;  Fri.; 

E.  L.  Ramsdell,  R.  S.,  10  Varney. 
Stationary  Firemen  No.  14.    Bay  State  HaU;   2d 

and  4th  Thurs.;   W.  Mitchell,  R.  S.,  7  Sawtelle 

PI. 
Stonemasons  No.  7.    32  Middle;  Thurs.;  P.  J.  Gal- 
lagher, R.  S.,  398  Lawrence. 
Street  and  Electric  Railioay  Employees  No.  280.    65 

Merrimack;  2d  and  4th  Fri.;   J.  Griffln,  B.  A. 

and  R.  S.,  40  Marginal. 
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Tailors  No.  103.    32  Middle;  1st  aud  SdTues.;  A. 

R.  Keefe,  R.  S.,  284  Fletcher. 
Teamsters  Wo.  72.    243  Central ;  1st  and  3d  Tues. ; 

N.  J.  Powers,  R.  S.,  161  Chapel. 
Textile  Council.    32  Middle;  Ist  Tues. ;  Annie  Odell, 

R.  S. 
Trades  and  Labor  Council.    32  Middle;  alt.  Sun.; 

F.  J.  Simonds,  R.  S.,  170  Pleasant. 
Typographical  No.  31 0.    Mechanics  Hall ;  1st  Sun. ; 

W.  H.  Brown,  B.  A.,  Box  ]026;  J.  W.  Maguire, 

R.  S.,  25  Whipple. 
Woolen  Spinners.    Bay  State  Hall;  2d  Tues.;  F. 

Murray,  R.  S. 

Bakers  No.  182.    120  Market;  2d  and  4th  Sun.;  M. 

J.  Montgomery,  B.  A.  and  R.  S.,  604  Essex. 
Barbers  No.  347.    120  Market;  1st  and  3d  Thurs.; 

C.  A.  Smith,  B.  A.  and  R.  S.,  1.5  Robinson. 
Bartenders  No.  86.    Market  and  Essex;  2d  Sun.; 

J.  J.  Griffin,  B.  A.,  84  Allen  Av.;  T.  D.  Carey, 

R.  S.,  26  Pinkham. 
Boot  and  Shoe   Cutters  Assembly  No.  3662.     408 

Union;  Wed.;  E.  Snow,  B.  A.;  S.  Smith,  R.  S. 

Tel.  Lynn  3.53-4. 
Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.  205  (Mixed).    34  An- 
drew; 2d  and  4th  Thurs.;  E.  P.  Robinson,  B.  A.; 

E.  F.  Arquet,  R.  S.,  34  Tucker.    Tel.  Lynn  251-2. 
Bricklayers  and  Plasterers  No.  12.    63  Central  Av. ; 

Thurs.;  M.  F.  Saunders,  R.  S.,  41  Gleuwood. 
Building  Laborers  No.  2.    65  Central  Av.;  Mon.; 

M.  J.  Tierney,  R.  S.,  15  Collins  St. 
Building  Trades  Council.    62  Munroe;  1st  and  3d 

Sun.;  R.  H.  Stevens,  B.  A.,  35  Spring;  J.  Ayl- 

ward,  R.  S.,  20  Locust  PI. 
Carpenters  No.  595.    62  Munroe;  Thurs.;   R.  H. 

Stevens,  U.  A.;  J.  W.  Porter,  R.  S.,  25  Morton 

HillAv.    Tel.  373-1. 
Central  Labor  Union.     Lasters  Hall,  34  Andrew; 

2d  and  4th  Sun.;    Mary  Donovan,  R.  S.,  117 

Adams. 
Cigar  Makers  No.  65.    Lasters  Hall;  1st  Thurs.; 

J.  F.  Gibbons,  B.  A.  and  R.  S.,  35  Spring. 
Commercial  Telegraphers  No.  105.    Room  20C,  38 

Exchange;  3d  Sun.;  G.  S.  Bowser,  R.  S.,  278 

Boston . 
Cooks  and  Waiters  No.  329.    Market  and  Central 

Av.;  Thurs.;  J.  Rowan,  B.  A.,  418  Essex;  W. 

Joslin,  R.  S  ,  96  Willow. 
Cutters  No.  99  (B.  and  S.   W.).     Lasters  Hall; 

Mon.;  E.  F.  Robinson,  B.  A.;  J.  J.  Deininger, 

R.  S.    Tel.  Lynn  251-2. 
Die  and  Cutter  Makers  No.  306.    Lasters  Hall ;  Ist 

Thurs.;  S.  F.  Sheehan,  R.  S.,  101  Western  Av. 
Edgemakers  Independent.     311  Union;  Tues.;  D. 

Downing,  R.  S.,  34  Pinkham. 
Electrical  Insidemen  No.  377.    Carpenters  Hall; 

1st  and  3d  Mon.;   J.  Pettipass,  R.  S.,  21  Suf- 
folk. 
Goodyear  Operators  No. 280  (B.andS.W.).  Lasters 

Hall;  Mon.;  E.  F.  Robinson,  B.  A.  and  R.  S. 

Tel.  Lynn  251-2. 
Grain  Counter    Workers   No.    261.     187  Market; 

Tues.;  J.  Donovan,  B.  A.  and  R.  S.    Tel.  Lynn 

509-2. 
Granite  Cutters.    Lasters  Hall;  3d  Mon.;  O.  Tong- 

berg,  R.  S.,  rear  28  Springvale  Av. 
Grocery  and  I'rorision  Clerks  No.  131 .  Park  Hall; 

2d  and  4th  Tues.;  A.  L.  Crowell,  B.  A.,  24  Ly- 
man; L.  E.  Killian,  R.  S.,  121  Market. 


Horseshoers  No.  35.    Carpenters  Hall;  1st  and  3d 

Tues.;    A.  Burchell,  R.  S.,  Ward  House,  An- 
drew. 
Iron  Molders  No.   103.     62  Munroe;    1st  and  3d 

Mon.;  A.  Wood,  R.  S.,  2  Lynch,  Salem. 
.Joint  Shoe  Council  No.  4  (B.  and  S.  W.).    Lasters 

Hall;  1st  Fri.;    E.  F.  Robinson,   B.  A.;  J.  R. 

Ronald,  R.  S.    Tel.  Lynn  251-2. 
Lasters  No.  32   (B.  qjid  S.   W.).     Lasters  Hall; 

Wed.;  E.  F.  Robinson,  B.  A.    Tel.  Lynn  251-2. 
lAisting  Machine  Operators  No.  260  (B.  and  S.  W.). 

Lasters  Hall;    Wed.;    E.  F.  Robinson,  B.  A. 

Tel.  Lynn  251-2. 
Lathers  No.  99.     62  Munroe;   Wed.;   T.  Nugent, 

R.  S.,  61  Allen  Av. 
Laundry  Workers  No.  62.    Lasters  Hall;  2d  and 

4th  Thurs.;  D.  L.  Joseph,  R.  S.,  57  Pearl. 
Machinists  No.  471.     Machinists  Hall;    Wed.;   J. 

E.  McMahon,  B.  A.,  2.56  Blossom;  J.  W.  Hirst, 
R.  S.,  53  Elm,  W.  Lynn. 

Machinists  No.  604.  Machinists  Hall;  2d  and  4tli 
Thurs.;  J.  E.  McMahon,  B.  A.,  120  Market;  C. 
Shaw,  R.  S.,  21  Fuller. 

Musicians  Assembly.  Woodbury  Hall;  Sun.;*  C. 
Betton,  R.  S.,  144  Bowler. 

^rusicians  No.  126.    62  Munroe;  2d  and 4th  Sun.;  f 

F.  E.  Hayden,  B.  A.,  55  N.  Common;   H.  C. 
Hudson,  R.  S.,  77  Hawthorne.    Tel.  Lynn  11.5-3. 

Newsboys ProtectiveNo.  11942.  187Market;  Wed.; 
J.  Murphy,  R.  S.,  43  Laconia. 

Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  No.  Ill 
(Lynn,  Swampscott,  Nahant,  and  Saugus). 
160  Market;  Wed.;  J.  W.  Cotton,  B.  A.  and 
R.  S.,  792  Boston,  W.  Lynn. 

Pattern  Makers  Assn.  62  Munroe;  1st  and  3d 
Tues.;  C.  Hamlen,  R.  S.,  426  Walnut. 

Plumbers  No.  77.  Machinists  Hall;  Fri.;  R. 
Stevens,  B.  A..  62  Munroe;  J.  E.  Moynahan, 
R.  S.,  96  Willow.    Tel.  Lynn.  373-1. 

Betail  Clerks  No.  175.  Room  7,  .333  Union ;  2d  and 
4th  Tues.;  F.  Aldrich,  R.  S.,  Box  362. 

Sheet  Metal  Workers  No.  217.  Machinists  Hall; 
Thurs.;  W.  H.  Raley,  R.  S.,  24  Hillside  Av. 

Shoe  Workers  Pi-otectire  No.  2.  48  Munroe;  Mon.; 
J.  P.  Bauer,  B.  A.,  9  Hawkes,  Marblehead;  A. 
H.  Greeley,  R.  S.,  59  Harwood. 

Steam  Engineers  No.  52.  Carpenters  Hall ;  1st  and 
3d  Sun.;  C.  F.  Adams,  R.  S.,  13  Friend  St.  PI. 

Steamfitters  and  Helpers  No.  277.  Machinists  Hall ; 
Mon.;  W.  T.  Perkins,  R.  S.,  1068  Washington. 

Stitchers  Assembly  2616  (Women).  3  Exchange; 
Mon.;  Margaret  Hamilton,  B.  A.;  Nellie  Cun- 
ningham, R.  S.,  472  Essex.    Tel.  3,53-4. 

Stitchers  No.  108  (B.  and  S.  W.).  Lasters  Hall; 
2d  and  4th  Tues.;  E.  F.  Robinson,  B.  A.  Tel. 
Lynn  251-2. 

Stonemasons  No.  35.  63  Central  Av.;  Tues.;  P. 
King,  B.  A.,  4  Boylston;  F.  H.  Blaisdell,  R.  S., 
32  Lewis. 

Street  and  Electric  Bailway  Employees  No.  238.  54 
Central  Sq.;  let  and  3d  Tues.;  G.  A.  Rose,  B.  A., 
W.  Lynn;  J.  Davis,  R.  S.,  17  Bacheller. 

Tailors  No.  421.  Lasters  Hall;  Mon.;  S.  Sipson, 
R.  S.,  156  Market. 

Teamsters  Protective  No.  42.  187  Market;  Mon.; 
J.  J.  Muckian,  B.  A.,  12  Church  St.  Ct.;  J.  Bo- 
land,  R.  S.,  94  Blossom.    Tel.  Lynn  509-2. 

Typographical  No.  120.    Lasters  Hall;  let  Mon.; 

G.  N.  Goodridge,  R.  S.,  411  Union.    Tel.  Lynn 
503-1. 


*  Does  not  meet  in  summer. 


t  With  exception  of  June,  July,  and  August. 
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liriclclayers  and  Masons  No.  37.    C.  Tj.  U.  Hall ;  Ist 

Mou.;  J.  Howard,  U.  S.,  57  Atlanis. 
Carpenters  No.  623.    50  Pleasant;    Tues.;    T.  C. 

Smith,  B.  A.,  97  Pine;  F.  E.  Simpson,  R.  S.,  235 

VVashington. 
Central  Labor    Union.     56  Pleasant;    2d    and  4th 

Thurs.;  F.  L.  Johnson,  B.  A.,  4  Georges  Ct. ; 

T.  F.  Carroll,  R.  S.,  76  Russell. 
Coal   Teamsters  and   Helpers  No.  314.    A.  O.  H. 

Hall;  2d  and  4th  Frl.;  J.T.Powell,  R.  S.,  31 

Oakland. 
Federal  Labor  No.  11168.    A.  O.  H.  Hall;  2d  Wed. 

and  4tli  Sun.;  D.  Cllggott,  R.  S.,  8  Mason. 
Gas  Workers  No. 11790.  A.O. H.Hall;  M.O'Toole, 

R.  8.,  50  Hubbard. 
Last  Makers  No.  9771.     Edward  Hall;   Ist  Frl.; 

W.  L.  Berry,  R.  S.,  9  Crescent  PI.,  Melrose. 
Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  No.  346. 

56  Pleasant;  Wed.;  G.  H.  Doughty,  B.  A.  and 

R.  S.,  21  Richardson. 
Plumbers  No.  146.    Bailey  Bldg.;  2d  and  4th  Frl.; 

G.  G.  Allison,  R.  S.,  668  Main. 

Slaucliester. 

Bricklayers  No.  63.      M.   Condon,  C.   S.,    Box  8, 

Pride's  Crossing,  Mass. 
Carpenters  No.  924.    Carpenters   Hall;   Fri.;  W. 

Swanson,  B.  A.,  Franklin  Bldg.,  Salem;  G.  J. 

Norie,  R.  S.,  Box  510. 
Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  No.  797. 

Carpenters  Hall;  Mon.;  C.  W.  Sawyer,  R.  S., 

5  Vine  (Box  277). 

Manafleld. 

Carpenters  No.  1664.  Giffords  Hall;  2d  and  4th 
Thurs.;  J.  A.  Dunn,  R.  S.,  Box  239. 

Slarbleliead. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.  306  (Mixed).  Gregory 
Bldg.;  last  Fri.;  G.  E.  Wadleigh,  B.  A.,  75 
Webb,  Salem;  R.  P.  Glass,  R.  S.,  16  Waldron 
Ct. 

Carpenters  No.  962.  AVoodbury  Blk.;  Mon.;  W. 
Swanson,  B.  A.,  Franklin  Bldg.,  Salem;  W.  A. 
Tedford,  R.  S.,  164  Pleasant. 

Lasters.  Gregory  Blk.;  Thurs.;  S.  Peach,  19  Mug- 
ford. 

Turn  Workmen  No.  2  (S.  W.  P.).  Woodbury 
Blk.;  Wed.;  J.  P.  Bauer,  B.  A.,  Hawkes;  C. 
H.  Snow,  R.  S.,  12  Lee. 

9IARIiBOROV«H. 

Bartenders  No.  92.    Burkes  Blk.;  Ist  Sun.;  J.  F. 

Moran,  R.  S.,  5  Mechanic. 
Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.  59  (Mixed) .    18  Burkes 

Blk.;  Frl.;  B.  P.  Dorsey,  R.  8. 
Bricklayers,    Masons,    and     Plasterers    No.    43. 

Burkes  Blk. ;  2d  and  4th  Thurs. ;  W.  F.  Hayes, 

B.  A.  and  R.  8.,  110  Liberty.   Tel.  Marlborough 

241-4. 
Building  Laborers.    11  Burkes  Blk.;  1st  Mon.;  P. 

A.  McDermott,  R.  S.,  Mt.  Pleasant. 
Cigar  Makers  No.  21.     Burkes  Blk.;   Ist  Wed. ;F. 

Price,  R.  8.,  117  Hlldreth. 
Cutting    Die   and    Cutter   Makers.    Burkes  Blk.; 

4th  Fri.;  T.  F.  Kennedy,  R.  S.,  149  Elm. 
Hod  Carriers  and  Building  Laborers  No.  162.    5 

Burkes  Blk.;   2d  and  4th  Wed.;   W.  Danico, 

R.  S.,  85  Liberty. 
Horseshoers  No.  161.    Burkes  Blk.;  1st  Fri.;  J.  C. 

Barnes,  R.  S.,  6  Hlldreth. 


Musicians  No.  246.    Burkes  Blk.;    2d  Sun.;    O. 

Kimball,  R.  S.,  Westborough,  Mass. 
Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  No.  661. 

Burkes  Blk.;  Frl.;  E.  C.  Corbln,  R.  S.,  Gleason 

House. 
Plumbers  No.  131 .    Burkes  Blk. ;  2d  and  4th  Tues. ; 

G.  W.  Wallace,  R.  S.,  406  Lincoln. 
Jtetail    Clerks   No.   797.    G.   E.   Hicks,   R.  S.,    19 

Brown. 
Teamsters    No.    471.      Burkes  Blk.;    2d  and   4th 

Thurs.;  J.  Kealy,  R.  S. 
Typographical  No.  281  (Marlborough   and    Hud- 
son). Windsor  House;  1st  Mon.;  G.  E.Crocker, 

R.  S.,  52  Huntington  At. 

niaynard. 

Loomflxers  No.  401.    I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall;  4th  Thurs.; 

G.  Sawyer,  R.  S. 
Musicians  Protective  No.  360.    Whitney  Hall;  Ist 

Sun.;  M.  Mattila,  B.  A.,  Box  866;  H.  Kajander, 

R.  8.,  L.  B.  34. 

MEDFORn. 

Carpenters  No.  777.    Riverside  Blk.;  Tues.;  H.  A. 

Green.  R  S.,  30  Martin. 
Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  No.  605. 

Riverside  Blk.;  Fri.;   E.  Leahy,  R.  S.,  68  Ship 

Av. 
Plumbers  No.  286.   Painters  Hall;  2d  and  4th  Wed.; 

C.  Black,  B.  A.  and  R.  8.,  280  Cedar,  Somerville. 
Team  Drivers  and  Helpers.    Riverside   Blk.;    1st 

and  3d  Wed.;  W.  B.  Fitzgerald,  R.  8.,  52  Paris. 

Medway. 

Overall  Workers  No.  253  (W.  Medway).  Cottage; 
2d  Thura.;  Mary  B.  Mcintosh,  R.  8. 

MKIiROSE. 

Carpenters  No. 7 60.  522  Main;  Mou.;  J.  G.  Cogill, 
B.  A.  and  R.  8.,  3  Glen  Ct.,  Maiden. 

Bllddleborougli. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.  20  (Mixed).  Red 
Men's  Hall;  2d  and  4th  Tues.;  A.  C.  Howes, 
B.  A.,  Box  71;  J.  E.  McManus,  R.  8.,  70  N. 
Main.    Tel.  Mlddleborough  24-12. 

Woodworkers  No.  248.  I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall;  2d  and 
4th  Mon.;  A.  L.  Sparrow,  R.  S.,  69  Everett. 

9Illford. 

Barbers  No.  144.    K.  of  C.   Hall;  last  Tues.;  J. 

Sullivan,  R.  S.,  86  Main. 
Bartenders  No.  96.    7  A.  O.  H.  Hall;  last  Sat.;  J. 

F.  Curtin,  R.  S.,  25  Leonard. 
Bricklayers  and  Masons  No.  38.    Town    Hall;  2d 

Sun.;  D.  J.  McNeill,  B.  A.  and  R.  8.,  14  Pond. 
Carpenters  No.  867.    Carpenters  Hall;  1st  and  3d 

Tues.;  C.  Ziekell,  R.  8.,  28  Jefferson. 
Central  Labor  Union.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  2d  and  4th 

Wed.;  W.  F.  Clancy,  R.  S. 
Cigar   Makers    No.    160.     Carpenters    Hall;    Ist 

Mon.;  G.  Littlewood,  R.  8.,  Box  162. 
Derrick  Men  No.  9499.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  1st  Frl.;  J. 

Fusy,  B.  A.,  1.57  E.  Main;  P.  Sciarini,  R.  S.,  27 

North. 
Granite  Cutters.    Church  Blk.;  Ist  Fri.  after  15th; 

D.  Carney,  R.  8.,  Beaver. 

Laundry  Workers.    Carpenters  Hall ;  3d  Mon.;  F. 

L.  Cahill,  R.  8.,  68  Main. 
Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  No.  216. 

Carpenters   ILall;    C.  E.    Dewing,  R.  8.,  Mt. 

Pleasant. 
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Quarrymen  No.  71.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  Ist  Thurs.;  J. 

J.  Connors,  R.  S.,  122  E.  Main. 
Steam  Engineers  No.  73.    Carpenters  Hall ;  2d  and 

4th  Mon.;  C.  Sherman,  B.  A.,  E.  Main;  M.S. 

McMahon,  R.  S.,  136  E.  Main. 
Teamsters  No.  16S.    Carpenters  Hall;  Ist  and  3d 

Thurs.;  F.  L,.  Barrows,  R.  S.,  74  Central. 

milton. 

Carpenters  No.  1738.     Adams  and  Eliot;   Mon.; 
N.  B.  Soule,  R.  S.,  Besse  Av.,  Dorchester. 


Granite  Cutters.  A.  O.  U.  W.  Hall;  3d  Fri.;  D. 
Broadfoot,  R.  S.,  Box  447. 

montasrne  (Turner's  Falls). 
Metal  Polishers  No.  174.    A.  O.  H.  Hall;  2d  Mon.; 

C.  J.  Sullivan,  B.  A.,  Box  198,  Miller's  Falls; 

P.  J.  Sullivan,  R.  S.,  Box  179. 
Paper  Makers  No.  10.    A.  O.  H.  Hall;  2d  and  4th 

Sat.;  W.  A.  Hall,  B.  A.;  E.  S.  Slate,  R.  S. 
Pulp  Makers  No.  48.    A.  O.  H.  Hall;  Ist  and  3d 

Sun.;  B.  Eddy,  R.  S.,  Box  418. 
Stationary  Firemen  No.  83.    Hamlins  HaU;  2d  and 

last  Sun.;  D.  A.  Shanahan,  R.  S.,  Box  4.38. 

Nabant. 

Carpenters  No.  1324.  Town  HaU;  Ist  and  last 
Wed.;  R.  Stevens,  B.  A.,  62  Munroe,  Lynn;  C. 
F.  Leavitt,  R.  S. 

DTatlck. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.  244  (Mixed).  Aherns 
Blk.;  alt.  Fri.;  J.  P.  McCarten,  B.  A.  and  R.  S., 
Box  116. 

Carpenters  No.  847.  G.  A.  R.  Hall;  Mon.;  A.  F. 
Leavitt,  R.  S.,  61  W.  Central. 

Central  Labor  Union  (Natick  and  S.  Framingham). 
Aherns  Blk.,  Natick;  Nobscot  Blk.,  S.  Framing- 
ham;  alt.  Tues.  at  each  place;  J.  A.  Todd,  R.  S., 
23  Reynolds. 

Musicians  No.  393.  Winch  Blk.;  2d  Sun.;  E. 
Cartier,  R.  S. 

Newsboys  Protective  No.  11889.  Boot  aud  Shoe 
Workers  Hall;  1st  and  3d  Mon.;  A.  Casavant, 
B.  A.,  18  Morse;  .1.  Powers,  R.  S.,  Summer. 
Tel.  124-2. 

Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  No.  494. 
Tontian  Hall;  2d  and  4th  Wed.;  J.  D.  Evens, 
B.  A.,  Wellesley,  Mass.;  W.  B.  Saddler,  R.  S., 
Needham,  Mass. 

Plumbers  No.  448.  Downs  Hall;  1st  and  3d  Thurs.; 
J.  A.  Todd,  B.  A.,  23  Reynolds;  J.  F.  Gavin, 
R.  S.,  68  Beaver,  S.  Framingham. 

Sheet  Metal  Workers  No.  200.  Rices  Blk. ;  2d  and 
4th  Thurs.;  H.  S.  Gibson,  R.  S.,  Mill. 

Teamsters  Protective  No.  320.  Downs  Hall;  2d 
and  4th  Mon.;  T.  Hill,  R.  S.,  141  Pond. 

Needtaaiu. 

Carpenters  No.  693.  G.  A.  R.  HaU;  Tues.;  I.  R. 
Stowell,  R.  S.,  Box  165. 

NE^V  BEHFORD. 

Atlantic  Coast  Seamen.  9  S.  Water;  Mon.;  J.  Mar- 
tin, B.  A.  and  R.  S.    Tel.  626-5. 

Bakers  No  96.  Theatre  Bldg.;  1st  and  3d  Sat.;  J. 
Bowers,  B.  A.  and  R.  S.,  196  Division. 

Barbers  No.  447.  Theatre  Bldg. ;  alt.  Mon. ;  A.  J. 
Cadieux,  R.  S.,  352  Acushuet  Av. 


Bartenders  No.  100.  Cummings  Bldg.;  2d  and  4th 
Sun.;  M.  J.  Cairns,  B.  A.,  124  Purchase;  A.  C. 
Bancroft,  R.  S.,  678  Purchase. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.  238  (Mixed).  St.  Law- 
rence Hall;  2d  Wed.;  G.  H.  McCulloch,  F.  S., 
72  Mt.  Pleasant. 

Brewery  Workmen  No.  197.  Saengerbund  Hall; 
2d  Thurs.  and  last  Sun.;  S.  A.  McKinley,  R.  S., 
125  Holly.    Tel.  572-4. 

Bricklayers  and  Plasterers  No.  39.  112  William; 
Wed.;  C.  S.  Peirce,  R.  S.,  9  Bedford. 

Building  Laborers  No.  29.  St.  Lawrence  Hall; 
Wed.;  J.  J.  Foley,  R.  S.,  4  Pearl. 

Carders.  62y2  Purchase;  alt.  Thurs.;  T.  Keleher, 
R.  S.,  51  Babbitt. 

Card  Picker  and  Ring  Spinning  No.  36.  &iy-2  Pur- 
chase; 2d  and  4th  Tues.;  T.  Keleher,  R.  S.,  61 
Babbitt. 

Carpenters  District  Council.  B.  A.  Briggs,  R.  S., 
37  Campbell. 

Carpenters  No.  1021.  German  Hall;  Mon.;  P.  D. 
Lapointe,  R.  S.,  84  Davis. 

Carpenters  No.  1287.  62V2  Purchase;  Fri.;  G.  A. 
Luce,  R.  S.,  29  Willis. 

Central  Labor  Union.  Weavers  Hall;  2d  and  4th 
Fri.;  J.  W.  Tennant,  R.  S.,  54  Davis. 

Electrical  Workers  No.  224.  Cummings  Bldg.;  3d 
Fri.;  H.H.  Jason.B.  A.and  R.  S.,  Ill  S.  Seventh. 
Tel.  S.  Mass.  Tel.  Co.  266-2. 

Granite  Cutters.  112  William;  1st  Thurs.  on  or 
after  15th;  G.  A.  Markey,  R.  S.,  Fail  haven, 
Mass. 

Hoisting  and  Portable  Engineers  No.  136.  Weav- 
ers Hall;  2d  and  4th  Mon.;  H.  M.  Mason,  R.  S., 
2196  Acushnet  Av. 

Iron  Molders  No.  363.  St.  Lawrence  Hall;  4th 
Wed.;  H.  E.  Bryant,  B.  A.,  Box 917  Providence, 
R.  I.;  J.  Palmer,  R  S.,  185  Main,  Fairhaven. 

LastersNo.27.  621/2  Purchase ;  2d  Thurs.;  V.Dean, 
R.  S.,  Fairhaven,  Mass. 

Loomfixers  No.  2.  62V2  Purchase;  1st  Fri.;  J.  J. 
PurceU,  B.  A.  and  R.  S.,  191  Davis. 

Musicians  Protective  No.  214.  Theatre  Bldg.;  Ist 
Sun.;  C.  F.  TruU,  Jr.,  24  Sycamore;  C.  P.  Saw- 
yer, R.  S.,  21  Willis.    Tel.  New  Bedford  643-2. 

Painters  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  No.  691. 
St.  Lawrence  Hall;  C.  C.  Johnson,  B.  A.,  New- 
ton; F.  Keith,  R.  S.,  Acushnet,  Mass. 

Plumbers  No.  53.  4  Greene  Bldg. ;  2d  and 4th  Wed. ; 
J.  F.  ColUns,  R.  S.,  8  Tilton. 

Sheet  Metal  Workers  No.  289.  Weavers  Hall;  2d 
and  4th  Wed.;  A.  Macaulay,  R.  S.,  57  Allen. 

Shoe  Stitchers  and  Cutters  No.  243.  Sons  of  Vet- 
erans Hall;  1st  Tues. ;  F.  Silver,  R.  S.,  14  Jenny 
Lind. 

Slasher  Tenders.  Weavers  Hall;  Ist  and  2d  Sat.; 
J.  Booth,  R.  S. 

Spinners  No.  2.  62V4  Purchase;  3d  Tues.;  S.  Ross, 
B.  A.  and  R.  S.,  602  Cottage.  Tel.  New  Bedford 
823-12. 

Steam  Engineers.  Weavers  Hall;  2d  and  4th  Mon.; 
II.  M.  Mason,  R.  S.,  2196  Acushnet  Av. 

Stone  Cutters.  Weavers  HaU;  Ist  Thurs.  after 
loth;  J.  Foy,  R.  8. 

Team  Drivers  No.  388.  Weavers  Hall;  1st  and 
3d  Tues.;  A.  Braley,  R.  S.,  24  Pearl. 

Textile  Council.  Weavers  Hall;  latMon.;  S.Ross, 
R.  S.,  602  Cottage. 

Typographical  No.  276.  Theatre  Bldg.;  last  Sat.; 
A.  H.  Adams,  F.  and  R.  S.,  96  Park.  Tel. 
.'^63-24. 

Weavers.  Weavers  Hall;  2d  Tues.;  M.  J.  Hart, 
R.  S.,  112  William. 
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NEWBURYPORT. 

/iartemlers  .\'o.  .92 .    C.  L.  U.  Hall ;  Ist  and  3d  .Sun. ; 

J.  F.  Malioney,  B.  A.,  39  Winter;  M.  Flanagan, 

R.  S.,  10  Merrimac. 
liricklatjers,  Masons,  and  Plasterers  No.  41.    C.  Ij. 

U.  Hall;    2d  and  4tli   Fri.;  T.  H.   McCarthy, 

B.  A.,  2S  Warren;  F.  W.  Marsliall,  S.,  13  Eagle. 
Tel.  Newburyport  337-12. 

Carpenters  No.  089.  C.  L.  U.  Hall;  Tliurs.;  F.  S. 
Heath,  R.  S.,  14  Dalton. 

Central  Labor  Union.  C.  L.  U.  Hall;  1st  and  3d 
Tues.;  C.  W.  .Johnson,  R.  S.,  2  .Jolinson. 

Musicians  No.  378.  16  Mei'rlmac;  W.  Balcli,  B.  A. 
and  R.  S.,  4  Washington  (Box  2e6).  Tel.  New- 
buryport 28. 

Painters,   Decorators,  and  Paperliangers  No.  799. 

C.  L.  U.  Hall;  2d  and  4th  Mon.;  D.  C.  Dickie, 
R.  S.,  1  Fourth. 

Silver  Workers  No.  15.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  2d  and  4th 

Tues.;  R.  Little,  Jr.,  R.  S.,  281/2  Washington. 
Typographical  No.  423.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;   1st  Sat.; 

D.  Foster,  R.  S.,  23  Federal. 

Bricklayers  and  Masons  No.  32.    A.  O.  H.  Hall; 

Mon.;  J.  Drennan,  R.  S.,  116  Adams. 
Building  Laborers.    A.  O.  H.  Hall;   2d  Tues.;   P. 

Foran,  R.  S.,  328  Cherry,  W.  Newton. 
Carpenters  No.  275.    Nonantuni  Bldg.;  Tues.;  M. 

L.  Chivers,  B.  A.,  6  Hunt;  D.  Raymond,  R.  S., 

6  Boyd. 
Carpenters  No.  680  (Newton  Centre).    Wheelmans 

Hall;  Mon.;  M.  L.  Chivers,  B.  A.,  6  Hunt;  T.  F. 

Hurley,  R.  S.,  32  Boylston,  Newton  Centre. 
Carpenters  No.  708  (West  Newton).     A.  O.  U.  W. 

Hall;  Fri. ;  M.  L.  Chivers,  B.  A.,  6  Hunt;  J.  H. 

Christie,  R.  S.,  1371«  Washington,  W.  Newton. 
Carpenters    No.    1600    (Mill).      Nonantum    Hall; 

Mon.;   M.  L.  Chivers,   B.  A.,  6  Hunt;  W.  B. 

McCrudden,  R.  S.,  28  Court,  Newtonville. 
Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperliangers  No.  362. 

A.  O.   U.  W.  Hall;   2d  and  4th  Tues.;   R.  J. 
Clancy,  R.  S.,  10  Elm  Ct.,  W.  Newton. 

Plumbers  No.  201.  A.  O.  H.  Hall;  Ist  and  last 
Thurs.;  M.  L.  Chivers,  B.  A.,  6  Hunt;  J.  P. 
Hagan,  R.  S.,  455  Cherry,  W.  Newton. 

NORTH   ADAmS. 

Bakers  No.  203.    C.  E.  U.  Hall;  1st  Sat.;  J.  Shaw, 

B.  A.,  N.  Eagle;  L.  Carrie,  R.  S.,  85  Central 
Av. 

Barbers  No.  126.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  last  Tues.;  P.  H. 

Nagle,  R.  S.,  44  Eagle. 
Bartenders  No.  125.     C.  L.  U.  Hall;  Sun.;  S.  A. 

Rosasco,  R.  S.,  Box  438. 
Bootblacks  No.  11334.     Sullivan  Blk.;  1st  Mon.; 

A.  Fressola,  R.  S. 
Bricklayers,  Masons,  and  Plasterers  No.  18.    Dow- 

lin  Blk.;  Mon.;  M.  Freer,  R.  S.,  20  Frederick. 
Building  Laborers  No.  24.    Dowlin  Blk.;    Mon.; 

G.  Buxton,  R.  S. 
Building    Trades   Council.     Dowlin    Blk.;    Tues.; 

M.  Estes,  B.  A.,  Richview;  R.  B.  Costine,  R.  S. 
Carpenters  No.  193.     Dowlin   Blk.;  Wed.;  S.  H. 

Crum,  R.  S.,  291  Ashland. 
Central  Labor  Union.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  2d  and  4th 

Thurs.;  H.  P.  Hulfnagle,  R.  S.,  51  Eagle. 
Cigar  Makers  No.  206.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  1st  Mon.; 

H.  P.  HufTn.agle,  R.  S.,  51  Eagle. 
Cutters  No.  163.    C.  E.  U.  Hall;  2d  and  4th  Fri.; 

H.  Hall,  R.  S. 


Electrical  Insidemen  No.  293.    Dowlin  Blk.;  A.  A. 

Isabell,  R.  S.,  60  Beter. 
Iron  Molders  No.  300.    C.  E.  U.  Hall;  Ist  Fri.;  J. 

A.  Reagan,  R.  S.,  14  Jackson. 
Lasters  No.  165.    Adams  Blk.;  2d  and  4th  Mon.; 

M.  J.  Griffin,  U.  S.,  86  W.  Main. 
Lathers   No.   133.    Dowlin    Blk.;    1st  Tues.;    M. 

Estes,  B.  A.,  Richview;  J.  F.  Croniu,  R.  S.,  27 

Wesleyan. 
Machine  Operators  No.  201.    Adams  Blk.;  Island 

3d  Tues.;  J.  L.  J'reo,  R.  S.,  21  Lincoln. 
Machinists:   Tunnel  City  Lodge  No.  107.    Dowlin 

Blk.;  2d  and  4th  Tues.;  C.  R    Stirling,  B.  A., 

987  Washington,  Boston;  F.  M.  Drake,  R.  S., 

79  Brooklyn. 
Musicians  No.  96.    Columbia  Blk. ;  Ist  Sun.  of  each 

quarter;  J.  Fogg,  R.  S.,  5  New  Blackinton  Blk. 
Painters,   Decorators,  and   Paperhangers    No.  2. 

Dowlin  Blk.;  Men.;  C.  H.  Hamelin,  R.  S.,  28 

Centre. 
Plumbers  No.  159.    Dowlin  Blk.;  let  and  3d  Fri.; 

G.  Bowe,  R.  S.,  32  Spring. 
Railroad  Telegraphers  No.  139.    I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall; 

2d  Sat.;   G.  A.  Johnson,  B.  A.  and  R.  S.,  Eagle 

Bridge,  N.  Y. 
Sheet  Metal  Workers  No.  133.    Dowlin  Blk.;  E.  M. 

Burgess,  R.  S.,  68  Gallup. 
Shoe  Finishers  No.  212.     Lasters  Hall;  2d  and  4th 

Mon.;  T.  M.  Northrup,  R.  S.,  19  Summer. 
Stitchers  No.  285.     4  A.  O.  H.  Hall;   1st  and  3d 

Mon.;  C.  S.  Goring,  R.  S.,  103  Eagle. 
Stock  Fitters  No.  297.    Adams  Blk.;   Ist  and  3d 

Mon.;  J.  F.  Flaherty,  R.  S.,  29  High. 
Theatrical  Stage  Employees.    C.   L.   U.   Hall;    Ist 

Sun.;  J.  Pendergast,  R.  S. 
Typographical  No.  316.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  2d  Tues.; 

H.  J.  St.  Onge,  R.  S.,  Box  384. 
Wearers  No.  124.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  2d  and  4th  Tues. ; 

R.  Schlesinger,  R.  S.,  153  Beaver. 

BTORTIIAMPTON. 

American   Federation  of  T^abor.     E.  H.  McLean, 

R.  S.,  60  Washington  Av. 
Barbers  No.  34.     Duvernay   Hall;    1st  Wed.;   F. 

Young,  R.  S.,  157  Main. 
Bartenders  No.  113.    C.  L.  U.  Hall ;  2d  Sun. ;  J.  F. 

Powers,  R.  S.,  20  Orchard. 
Bricklayers  and  Plasterers  No.  4.    190  Main ;  2d  and 

4th  Mon.;  C.  B.  Macomber,  R.  S.,  26  N.  Elm. 
Building  Laborers  No.  23.    Lambie  Hall;  1st  and 

3d  Mon.;  P.  J.  Nagle,  R.  S.,  Box  188,  Florence. 
Carpenters  No.  351.    Duvernay  ILall;  1st  and  3d 

Wed.;   T.  Waldon,  B.  A.,  Laselle  Av.;   J.  F. 

INlartin,  R.  S.,  Box  24,  Mount  Tom. 
Central  Labor  Union.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  2d  and  4th 

Tues.;  F.  Young,  R.  S.,  157  Main. 
Cigar  Makers  No.  396.    17  Pleasant;  Ist  Mon.;  P. 

Benjamin,  R.  S.,  L.  B.  34. 
Dyers,  Helpers,  and  Finishers  No.  353.    38  Main; 

1st  and  3d  Fri.;  J.  J.  Dunn,  R.  S.,  28  Holyoke. 
Horseslioers  No.  144.    C.  L.  U.  Hall ;  O.  L.  Dragon, 

R.  S.,  18  Spring. 
Lron   Molders    No.    295.     Temperance    Hall;    1st 

and  3d  Mon.;   T.  F.  Murphy,  R.  S.,  Box  279, 

Florence. 
Knife  Forgers  No.  165  (Bay  State).    Vogels  Hall; 

1st  and  3d  Mou.;   P.  H.  Halloran,   R.  S.,  220 

Main,  Bay  State. 
Meat  Cutters  No.  286.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  Ist  Tues.; 

F.  Sawtelle,  R.  S.,  115  Market. 
Metal  Polishers  No.  139.    24  Pleasant;  2d  and  4th 

Thurs.;  J.  J.  Barnes,  R.  S.,  15  Aldrich. 
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Metal    Polishers   No.    135  (Bay    State).     Vogels 

Hall;  1st  and  3d  Thurs.;  J.J.  Svoboda,  R.  S., 

101  Mill,  Bay  State. 
Musicians  Protective  No.  220.    Parnell  Hall;   Ist 

Sun.;    M.  J.  Slater,  B.  A.,  68  Market;    F.  J. 

Lizotte,  R.  S.,  219  Main.    Tel.  113-5. 
Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  No.  256. 

C.  L.U.Hall;  Ist  and  3d  Thurs.;  J.J.McGrath, 

R.  S.,  200  King. 
Plumbers,   Steavifitters,  and  Steanifitters'  Helpers 

No.  64.    Clark  Blk.;   Ist  and  3d  Mon.;  J.  A. 

Lepine,  B.  A.,  Hinckley;   R.  E.  Davis,  R.  S., 

Center  St.  A  v. 
Pulp  Makers  No.  9180.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  1st  and  3d 

Sun.;  J.  F.  Fitzgerald,  B.  A.,  Watertown,  N.Y.; 

J.  W.  Allen,  R.  S.,  153  Main,  Bay  State. 
Railroad  Freight  and  Baggagemen  No.  52.   Forest- 
ers Hall;    2d  and  4tli  Sun.;  J.  Moriarty,  B.  S., 

164  King. 
Railroad  Trainmen:  Meadow  City  Lodge  No.  448. 

38  Main;  1st  and  3d  Sun.;  J.  L.  Shaw,  R.  S.,  21 

Church . 
Retail  Clerks  No.  452.    C.  L..  U.  Hall;  2d  Thurs.; 

A.  F.  Henne,  R.  S.,  72  North. 
Stationary  Firemen  No.  143.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;   1st 

Sun.;  M.  J.  Finn,  R.  S.,  36  Market. 
Stonemasons  No.  47.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;   3d  Thurs.; 

J.  Clark,  R.  S.,  299  Prospect  Heights. 
Table  Knife  Grinders  No.  6  (Bay  State).    Finns 

Hall;   1st  and  2d  Tues.;  W.  H.  Carter,  B.  A., 

Main,  Bay  State;  J.  Parsisson,  R.  S.,  57  Nor- 
wood Av.,  Bay  State. 
Tailors  No.  168.    151  Main;  Ist  and  3d  Mon.;  M. 

Hennepsy,  R.  S. 
Textile  Workers  No.  188.    Duvernay  Hall;  1st  and 

3d  Fri.;  J.  J.  Dunn,  R.  S.,  28  Holyoke. 

North  Broohfleld. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.  130  (Mixed).    Castle 

Hall;  1st  Mon.;  M.J.  Cronin,  B.  A.,  Box  292; 

H.  B.  Crooks,  R.  S. 
Overall  Workers  No.  124.    Grange  Hall ;  1st  Mon. ; 

C.  Whitteniore,  B.  A.;    D.  H.  Delude,  R.  S., 

13  Willow. 

K'orwood. 

Boiler  Makers  No.  281.  Conger  Hall;  2d  Thurs.; 
P.  Daley,  R.  S.,  51  Broadway. 

Carpenters  No.  866.  Conger  Hall;  1st  and  3d 
Tues.;  J.  W.  Folkins,  R.  S.,  Ellis,  Mass. 

Iron  Molders  No. 323  (Norwood  and  Foxborough). 
Conger  Hall;  1st  Sun.;  H.  E.  Bryant,  B.  A., 
Box  917,  Providence,  R.  I.;  R.  B.  Oldham, 
R.  S.,  Munroe. 

Machinists:  Norwood  Lodge  No.  391.  Conger 
Hall;  2d  and  4th  Tues.;  J.  Gilloohy,  B.  A.,  81 
Pleasant;  R.  Coleman,  R.  S.,  15  E.  Hoyle. 

Musicians  No.  343.  Norwood  Band  Hall;  Sat.;  S. 
M.  VVinslow,  B.  A.,  310  VValpole;  R.  F.  Fair- 
banks, R.  S.,  21  Prospect  Av.    Tel.  217-6. 

Printing  Pressmen  No.  35.  Conger  Hall;  2d  Fri.; 
J.  J.  Owens,  R.  8.,  114  Chapel. 

Typographical  No.  228.  G.  A.  R.  Hall;  4th  Tues.; 
R.  S.  Warde,  R.  S.,  115  Vernon. 

Orange. 

Iron  Molders  No.  390.   Workingmen's  Hall;  W.  H. 

Nimns,  R.  S.,  Summer. 
Metal  /'olishers  No.  84.    A.  O.  U.  W.  Hall;  Ist  and 

2d  Mon.;  W.  Shea,  B.  A.,  Woburn,  Mass.;  M. 

H.  Hartney,  R.  S.,  Fountain. 


PITTSFIEIiD. 

Bakers  No.   234.     Newmans    Bldg.;    1st  Sat.;    C. 

Gilfoy,   B.    A.,   235   Francis   Av.;    H.   Herbst, 

R.  S.,  193  Linden. 
Bartenders  No.  114.    Englands  Blk.;  1st  Sun.;  D. 

Daley,  B.  A.,  Norwood  Hotel;  W.  F.  Leonard, 

R.  S.,  44  Curtis. 
Beer  Bottlers  and  Drivers  No.  324.    C.  L.  U.  Hall; 

1st  Sun. ;  J.  M.  Marshall,  R.  S.,  28  Kent  Av. 
Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.  390  (Mixed) .  1st  Mon. ; 

Cora  Holder,  R.  S.,  64  Francis  Av. 
Brewery  Workmen  No.  141 .    Melville  Blk. ;  2d  Sat. ; 

F.  C.  Lubold,  R.  S.,  150  Onota. 
Bricklayers,  Masons,  and  Plasterers  No.  20.    C.  L. 

U.  Hall;   Fri.;  C.  Zickler,   B.  A.,  75  John;  J. 

Shimmons,  R.  S.,  44  Fourth. 
Btdlding  Laborers  No.  21 .    Goodrich  Blk. ;  Thurs. ; 

N.  G.  Hemless,  B.  A.;    P.  Sullivan,  R.  S.,  261 

Francis  Av. 
Carpenters  No.  444.  Caledonian  Hall;  Tues.;  J.  B. 

Mickle,  B.  A.  and  R.  S.,  14  Crescent.    Tel.  347-1. 
Central  Labor  Union.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  Mon.;  M.  J. 

Foley,  R.  S.,  Box  1330. 
Coal  Teamsters  and  Carriers  No.  156.    C.  L.  U. 

Hall;  2d  and  last  Wed.;  F.  S.  Dwyer,  R.  S.,  288 

Bradford. 
Electrical    Workers   No.  264    (Insidemen).    Bar- 
tenders Hall;  2d  and  4th  Fri.;   L.  L.  Mullett, 

R.  S. 
Electrical   Workers    No.  167  (Mixed).    Englands 

Blk.;  1st  and  3d  Wed.;  I.  G.  King,  F.  S.,  84 

Parker. 
Federal  Labor  No.  11907.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  Ist  and 

3d  Tues.;  F.  Launt,  R.  S.,  26  Crosier  Av. 
Hack  Drivers  and  Hostlers  No.  458.    105  North; 

Ist  and  3d  Thurs. ;  J.  Callahan,  R.  S.,  5  Pleasant. 
Lathers  No.  176.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  2d  and  4th  Fri.; 

W.  L.  Crosier,  B.  A.  and  R.  S..  5  Greylock 

Av. 
Meat    Cutters    and   Butcher    Workmen   No.    221. 

Goodrich  Hall;  1st  and  3d  Wed.;  G.  Coleman, 

B.  A.,  201  Appleton  Av.;  R.  T.  Parker,  R.  S., 

32  Fenn. 
Musicians    Protective  No.   109.     Ryan   Blk.;    1st 

Sun.  of  quarter;  A.  E.  Clark,  R.  S.,  25  Willis. 
Overall  Workers  No.  165.     Bartenders  Hall;  2d 

and  4th  Mon.;  Maude  A.  Gardner,  R.  S.,  76 

Wellington  Av. 
Patternmakers  Assn.    Englands  Blk.;  1st  and  3d 

Thurs.;   E.  F.  Cunningham,  B.  A.  and  R.  S., 

216  Tyler. 
Plumbers,  Gasfitters,  Steanifitters,  and  Steamfitters' 

Helpers   No.  297.     Read     Blk.;    2d    and    4th 

Fri.;  C.  H.  Chamberlin,  R.  S.,  141  High. 
Railroad  Trainmen  :    W.  H.  Stevenson  Lodge  No. 

336.    Elks  Hall;   Ist  and  3d  Sun.;  H.   G.   Ar- 
nold, R.  S.,  44  Henry  Av. 
Retail  Clerks  No.  325.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  1st  and  3d 

Fri.;  J.  P.  Hayes,  R.  S  ,  IO6V2  Robblns  A  v. 
Tailors  No.  295.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  4th  Wed.;  O. 

Henckler,  R.  S.,  108  Elizabeth. 
Teamsters  No.  368.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  Tues.;  L.  P. 

Vaugier,  R.  S.,  114  Robbins  Av. 
Typographical  No.  109.    311  North;   2d  Tuea.;   F. 

Daly,  B.  A.;  F.  E.  Jones,  R.  S.    Tel.  468-1. 

Plymonth. 

Bricklayers,  Afasons,  and  Plasterers  No.  46.    A.O. 

H.   Hall;   2d  and  4th   Mon.;   T.  H.  Andrews, 

B.  A.  and  C.  S.,  6  Whiting. 
Carpenters  No.  1591.    A.  O.  H.  Hall;  1st  and  3d 

Thurs.;  F.  Dickson,  R.  S. 
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QUINCY. 

Barbers  No.  390.    Doblc  IFall;  3d  Mon.;   A.  Hot- 
kins,  S.,  Copeland,  \V.  Qulncy. 
Boiler    Makers    and    Iron    Shipbuilders    No.    170 
(Helpers).    Wilsons  ITall;  Ist  and  3d  Tues.;  J. 

Gurncy,  R.  S.,  Bovvditch  Av.,  Vu.  Braintree. 
Boiler  Makers  and  Iron  ShipbniMers  :  Fore  Hirer 

Lodge  No.  214.    Wilsons  Hall ;  •2d  and  4th  Fri. ; 

H.  Senior,  B.  A.,  16  Sterling  A  v.,  Weymoutli; 

J.  E.  Downs,  R.  S.,  23  Maiden,  ¥..  Weymouth. 
Boiler  Makers  and  Iron  Shipbuilders  No.  433.  Wil- 
sons   Hall;    Mon.;    J.  P.  Tierney,  R.  S.,  312 

Quincy  Av. 
Carpenters  No.  762.    Faxon  Hall;  Mon.;  N.  A. 

Johnson,    B.    A.,  7S   Garfield;    C.    Anderson, 

R.  S.,  Gleudale  Rd. 
Central  Labor  Union.    Wilsons  Hall;   1st  and  3d 

Thurs.;  G.  H.  Smith,  R.  S.,  36  Copeland. 
Coal  Teamsters  and  Handlers  No.  333.     Wilsons 

Hall;    1st  and  3d  Mon.;    M.  Dorley,  R.  S.,  2 

Sumner. 
Electrical  Workers  No.  189.     Wilsons  Hall;  2d  and 

4lh  Wed.;  E.  B.  Langley,  B.  A.  and  R.  S.,  14 

River. 
Granite  Cutters :  Quincy  Branch.    Clan  McGregor 

Hall;  3d  Wed.;  T.  J.  Rogan,  B.  A.,  15  Crescent, 

W.  Quincy;  J.  Watson,  R.  S.,  155  Quincy. 
Iron  Ship  Drillers  and  Tappers.    FreuchsHall;  Ist 

and  3d  Mon.;  W.  J.  Meadows,  R.  S.,  95  Sumner. 
Lathers  No.  96.    86  Quincy;  1st  and  3d  Wed.;  A.  A. 

McDonald,  R.  S.,  28  Quincy. 
Machinists  No.  108.     Frenchs  flail;   2d  and  4th 

Tues.;  E.  S.  Ago,  R.S.,  30  Berlin,  Wollaston. 
Masons'  Tenders  No.  26.    Carrolls  Hall;  2d  Wed.; 

J.  Donnack,  R.  S.,  28  Union. 
Painters.    Wilsons  Hall;  Tues.;  C.  Sugrue,  R.  S., 

Pearl. 
Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  No.  293. 

Wilsons  Hall;  2d  and  4th  Thurs.;  A.  M.  Misch- 

ler,  R.  S.,  207  Whitwell. 
Plumbers  and  Steamfitters  No.  381 .    Robert  Emmet 

Hall ;  1st  and  3d  Wed. ;  J.  J.  Lycette,  558  Wash- 
ington. 
Plumbers,  Gasfitters,  Steamfitters,  and  Steamfitters' 

Helpers  No.  275.    Frenchs  Hall;  Mon.;  F.  K. 

Butler,  R.  S.,  155  Atlantic,  Atlantic. 
Quarry  Workers  No.  47  (West  Quincy).    A.  O.  H. 

Hall;    1st  and  3d  Fri.;  N.  Reed,  Jr.,  R.  S.,  4 

Quarry  St.  Ext. 
Retail  Clerks  No.  224.    Francis  Hall;  2d  Wed.  and 

4th  Tues.;  C.  J.  Johnson,  R.  S.,  2  Gothland. 
Sheet  Metal  Workers  No.  376.    Frenchs  Hall;  Ist 

and  last  Tues.;  A.  O.  Anderson,  B.  A.  and 

R.  S.,  Claremont  Av.,  Quincy  Pt. 
Shipwrights,  Joiners,  and  Calkers  No.  68.  Wilsons 

Hall;   2d  and  4th  Fri.;  A.  McDonald,  R.  S.,  3 

Packard. 
Steam  Engineers  No.  79.    Doble  Hall;  2d  and  4th 

Wed.;  G.  H.  Smith,  R.  S.,  36  Copeland. 
Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employees  No.  253. 

Wilsons  Hall;   2d  and  4th  Mon.;    G.  A.  Rox- 

borough,  R.  S.,  161  Hancock,  S.  Braintree. 
Team  Drivers  No.  305  (West  Quincy).     St.  Jean 

Baptiste  Hall;  1st  and  3d  Fri.;  R.  Buckley,  B. 

A.,  Hall  PI.,  W.  Quincy;  J.  Lyons,  R.  S.,  West, 

W.  Quincy. 
Tool  Sharpeners  No.  1.    Doble  Hall;  3d  Fri.;   J. 

Hayes,  R.  S.,  Mt.  Pleasant. 

Randolpli. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.  122  (Mixed).  Porters 
Blk.;  2d  and  4th  Fri.;  M.  A.Burrell,  B.  A.,  Box 
236;  C.  E.  Campbell,  R.  S. 


Leather  Workers  on  Horse  Goods  No.  119.  Aldens 
Blk.;  2(i  and  4tli  Tliurs.;  J.  A.  Paine,  B.  A.  and 
R.  S. 

Revere. 

Carpenters  No.  846.  A.  O.  H.  Hall;  Fri.;  P.  J. 
Smith,  B.  A.,  Chelsea,  Mass.;  W.  M.  Boynton, 
R.  S.,  Banett. 

Rockland. 

American  Order  of  Steam  Engineers:  Old  Colony 
Council  No.  14.  Foresters  Hall;  1st  and  3d 
Thurs.;  W.  N.  Randall,  R.  S.,  Box  191,  Abing- 
ton. 

Barbers  No.  408.    4lh  Mod.;  M.  C.  Whiting,  R.  S., 

E.  Whitman,  Mass. 

Carpenters  No.  1531.  5 Soules  Blk. ;  Wed. ;  S.Soyen, 

R.  S.,  Box  636.    Tel.  Rockland  Central. 
Central  Labor    Union.    Boot   and    Shoe  Workers 

Hall;  1st  and  3d  Mon.;  A.  Lelyveld,  R.  8.,  Box 

338. 
Lasters  No.  48.    Crowley  Bros.  Bldg. ;  2d  and  4th 

Thurs.;  J.  F.  Kane,  B.  A.,  198  Reed;  G.  H. 

Wilder,  R.  S.,  Hanover,  Mass.    Tel.  22-5. 
Painters  No.  1013.    Carpenters  Hall;  Thurs.;  T. 

F.  Cook,  R.  S.,  Myrtle. 

Retail  Clerks  No.  711.  Foi'esters  Hall;  Ist  and  3d 
Mon.;  A.  Lelyveld,  R.  S.,  Box  338. 

Rochport. 

Isinglass  Glue  Workers  No.  11799.    Finnish  Hall; 

Ist  Wed.;  W.  H.  Elwell,  Box  529. 
Steam  Engineers  No.  108.    Red  Men's  Hall ;  Ist  and 

3d  Wed.;  C.  M.  Orr,  R.  S.,  Box  104. 

Bakers  No.  277.    Franklin  Bldg. ;  Ist  and  3d  Sat. ; 

J.  G.  Morin,  R.  S.,  32  Federal,  Beverly. 
Barbers   No.  385.     Franklin    Bldg.;    1st   and    3d 

Thurs.;  S.  N.  Lapham,  C.  and  F.  S. 
Boot  and  Shoe  Cutters  Assembly  No.  2635.    Phcenix 

Hall;  Fri.;  E.  Snow,  B.  A.,  33  S.  Elm,  Lynn; 

M.  F.  Meagher,  R.  S.,  40  Prospect. 
Boot  and   Shoe    Workers   No.  174   (Mixed).     209 

Essex;  Tues  ;  G.  E.  Wadleigh,  B.  A.,  75  Webb; 

J.  A.  Lapointe,  R.  S.,  3  Dodge  St.  Ct.    Tel. 

523-2. 
Bricklayers  No.  25.    175  Essex;  2d  and  4th  Tues.; 

W.  Pawley,  R.  S.,  27  Peckman.    Tel.  162-2. 
Carpenters  District  Council.    Franklin  Bldg.;   1st 

and  last  Tues. ;  W.  Swanson,  B.  A.,  12  Franklin 

Bldg.;  S.  C.  Wallis,  R.  S.,  98  Hale,  Beverly. 
Carpenters  No.   8S8.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;   Thurs.;  W. 

Swanson,    B.  A.,    12   Franklin   Bldg.;    E.  A. 

Southard,  R.  S.,  31  Hazel. 
Carpenters  No.  1210.    Franklin  Bldg.;  Wed.;  W. 

Swanson,  B.  A.,  12  Franklin  Bldg.;  J.  Gagnon, 

R.  S.,  26  E.  Gardner. 
Carpenters  No.  1516.    Franklin  Bldg.;  2d  and  4th 

Thurs.;  W.  Swanson,  B.  A.,  12  Franklin  Bldg.; 

R.  Harlow,  R.  S.,  11  Chandler. 
Car  Workers  No.  34.    K.  of  P.  Hall;  2d  and  4th 

Tues  ;  T.  H.Condon,  B.  A.,  30  Park;  F.Tucker, 

R.  S.,  8  Ames. 
Central  Labor    Union.    Franklin  Bldg.;   1st  Sun. 

and  3d  Mon  ;  H.  A.  Hatch,  R.  S.,  5  Granite. 
Electrical   Workers  No.  259  (Mixed).    I.  O.  O.  F. 

Hall ;  Tues. ;  M.  L.  Lewis,  R.  S.,  4  Oak,  Danvers. 
Horseshoers  No.  156  (Salem  and  Vicinity) .    Frank- 
lin Bldg.;  Ist  and  3d  Mon.;  R.  V.Killelea,  B.  A. 

and  R.  S.,  109  Lovett,  Beverly. 
Loomfixers  No.  30.    311,2  Harbor;  Fri.;  M.  Laroie, 

R.  S.,  20  Naumkeag. 
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Machinists :  North  Shore  Lodge  No.  468.    Franklin 

Bldg.;  1st  and  3d  Tues.;  E.  M.  Heath,  R.  S.,  26 

Orchard. 
Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhanffers  No.  247. 

64  Lafayette;  Thurs.;  M.  J.  Cotter,  R.  S.,  10 

Prospect. 
Plumbers  No.  138.    Franklin   Bldg.;   Fri.;   A.  F. 

Teague,  R.  S.,  6  Walnut  Av.,  Beverly. 
Railroad  Freight  and  Baggagemen  No.  89.    Con- 
ductors Room,  B.andM.  R.R.  Sta.;  last  Thurs.; 

G.  M.  Sinclair,  R.  S.,  14  Barr. 
Retail  Clerks  No.  10.54.     Franklin  Bldg.;   Tues.; 

H.  A.  Hatch,  R.  S.,  3  Granite. 
Shoe  Cutters  No.  316.     209  Essex;  Tues.;   G.  E. 

Wadleigh,   B.   A.,    75  Webb;    J.  J.    Leonard, 

R.  S.,  34  Ilathorne.    Tel.  523-2. 
Stationary  Firemen  No.  101.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;   2d 

Mon.  and  last  Sun.;  F.  A.  Hayward,  R.  S.,  6 

Odell  Sq. 
Steam  Engineers  No.  93.     115  Essex;   Wed.  and 

Sat.;  W.  P.  Eaton,  R.  S.,  12  Charles,  Beverly. 
Stonemasons    No.    48.      Flint     Blk.;     Wed.;    E. 

Sweeney,  B.  A.;  T.  J.  Whalen,  R.  S.,  11  Wal- 

den  Ct.,  Marblehead. 
Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employees   No.  246 

(Salem  and  Vicinity).    64  Lafayette;   Ist  and 

3d  Mon.;  W.  Walsh,  B.  A.,  42  Foster,  Peabody; 

M.  Shea,  R.  S.,  119  Mason. 
Teamsters   No.   234.      64    Lafayette;    Wed.;    M. 

Brown,  B.  A.,  14  Alley,  Lynn;  W.  M.  Simpson, 

R.  S.,  79  Union. 

Sangrns. 

Carpenters  No.  1197.     I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall,  Salem; 
Fri.;  C.  A.  Borden,  R.  S.,  Newhall,  E.  Saugus. 

SOMERVIIilii:. 

Carpenters  No.  629.    4  Studio  Bldg. ;  Mon. ;  C.  W. 

Erb,  R.  S.,  82  Quincy. 
Carpenters  No.  1379.    Hill  Bldg.;  Tues.;  W.  V. 

Segee,  R.  S.,  15  Lawrence,  Cambridge. 
Flint  Glass  Workers  A'^o.  121.    Liberty  Hall;  last 

Fri.;  W.  McDonough,  R.  S.,  20  Prospect. 
Locomotive  Firemen :  Paul  Pevere  Lodge  No.  485. 

Columbia  Bldg. ;  1st  and  3d  Sun. ;  F.  McGregor, 

B.  A.,  26  Cordis,  Chasn.;  G.  O.  Gardner,  R.  S., 
12  Morton. 

Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  No.  937. 

Hill  Bldg.;  1st  and  3d  Mon.;  G.  L.  Robinson, 

R.  S.,  371  Medford. 
Plasterers  No.  273.    Bacon  Hall ;  1st  and  3d  Mon.; 

O.  Pierce,  R.  S.,  1274  Broadway,  W.  Somerville. 
Plasterers'  Tenders  (Somerville  and  Cambridge). 

Liberty  Hall;  Thurs.;  T.  Bresnahan,  Webster 

Av.,  Cambridge. 
Tube  Workers  No.  5.    Bacon  Hall;  4th  Sun.;  W. 

J.  Blake,  R.  S.,  447  Somerville  Av. 

Soutlibridge. 

Carpenters  No.  861.    C.  L.   U.  Hall ;   Ist  and  3d 

Mon.;   O.  Jonah,   B.  A.,  566  Main,  Worcester; 

L.  N.  Langevin,  R.  S.,  14  Hook. 
Central  Labor  Union.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  1st  and  3d 

Sun.;    J.  J.  Cooney,  B.  A.,  26  Sayles;  A.  D. 

Birtz,  R.  S.,  87  Elm.    Tel.  41-11. 
Metal  Polishers,  Buffers,  and  Platers  No.  292.    C. 

L.U.Hall;  1st  and  3d  Fri. ;  A.  D.  Birtz,  B.  A. 

and  R.  S.,  87  Elm.    Tel.  41-11. 
Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  No.  410. 

C.  L.  U.  Hall;  2d  Sun.;  T.  E.  Ilalpin,  B.  A.;  O. 
Blair,  R.  S. 


Spencei*. 

Boot  and  ShoeWorlcers  No.  161  (Mixed).  Mechan- 
ics Hall;  1st  and  2d  Thurs.;  A.  L.  Casavant, 
R.  S.,  Box  985. 

Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  No.  419. 
F.  of  A.  Hall;  1st  Thui-s.;  J.  C.  Hiney,  Box303. 

SPRI9rOFI£IiD. 

Allied  Printing  Trades  Council.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  J. 

T.  Buntin,  R.  S.,  117  Pendleton  Av. 
Bakers  No.  142.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  2d  and  4th  Sat. ;  J. 

J.  Dooley,  R.  S.,  19  York. 
Barbers  No.  30.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  1st  and  3d  Thurs.; 

H.  H.  Severin,  R.  S.,  249  Main.    Tel.  1329-3. 
Bartenders  No.   67.     C.  L.  U.  Hall;   2d  and  4th 

Sun.;  D.  P.  Cavanagh,  R.  S.,  10  Lombard. 
Base  Ball  Makers  No.  10929.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  4th 

Tues;  T.  F.  Hurley,  R.  S.,  55  Washburn. 
Beer  Bottlers  and  Drivers  No.  143.    C.  L.  U.  Hall; 

2d  and  4th    Wed.;  K.   Rubenstein,    R.  S.,   28 

Worthington. 
Bill  Posters  and  Billers  No.  15.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  2d 

and  4th  Sun.  after  Sept.  10;  P.  Davis,  B.  A.  and 

R.  S.,  590  Main.    Tel.  2314-1. 
Blacksmiths  No.  242.    Winklera  Hall;  E.C.  Duffy, 

R.  S.,  38  Grays  Av. 
Boiler  Makers  No.  218.    Winklers  Hall ;  2d  and  4th 

Sun.;  F.  N.  Davidson,  R.  S.,  49  Russell. 
Bookbinders  No.  74.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  1st  Tues.;  H. 

J.  Rosenberg,  R.  S.,  3.56  Belmont  Av. 
Brass  Workers  No.  176.    (See  under  Chicopee.) 
Brewery  Workmen  No.  99.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  1st  and 

3d  Sat.;  R.  Merchant,  R.  S.,  85  Essex. 
Bricklayers,  Masons,  and  Plasterers  No.  1.    C.  L.  U. 

Hall;  Tues.;  R.  A.  Hennessey,  R.  S.,  65  Alden. 
Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Workers  No.  48.    T. 

Dowd,  R.  S.,  84  Butler. 
Building  Laborers  No.  3.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  1st  and 

3d  Tues. ;  T.  Gilmore,  R.  S.,  166  Union. 
Building  Trades  Council.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  W.  W.  R. 

Miner,  R.  S.,  31  Middlesex. 
Cap  Makers  No.  29.    H.  Kissel,  R  S.,  86  Essex. 
Car  and  Auto  Carriage  Painters.    C.  L.  U.  Hall; 

Fri.;  W.  H.  Grady,  R.  S.,  47  Essex. 
Carpenters  District  Council.     C.  L.  U.  Hall;  alt. 

Mon. ;  W.  J.  La  Francis,  B.  A.,  80  Gardner;  W. 

W.  R.  Miner,  R.  S.,  31  Middlesex.    Tel.  1329-3. 
Carpenters  No.  96  ( French) .   C.  L.  U.  Hall ;  Thurs. ; 

W.  J.  La  Francis,  B.  A.,  80  Gardner;  J.  Har- 

veux,  R.  S.,  Box  404. 
Carpenters  No.  177.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;   Fri.;   W.  J. 

La  Francis,  B.  A.,  SO  Gardner;    W.  E.  Jack- 
son, R.  S.,  38  Moore  Av.    Tel.  1329-3. 
Carpenters  No.  1105  (Mill).    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  1st 

and  3d  Wed.;    W.  J.  La   Francis,  B.  A.,  80 

Gardner;  A.  M.  Aiken,  R.  S.,  12  Olive. 
Central  Labor  Union.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  1st  Sun.;  J. 

Smyth,  R.  S.,  112  Armory  (Box   406).      Tel. 

1329-3. 
Cigar  Makers  No.  49.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  Mon.;  H. 

Healy,  R.  S.,  75  Charles. 
Coal  Handlers  No.  7425.    C  L.  U.  Hall;  1st  and 

3d  Sat.;  T.  M.  McCarthy,  R.  S.,  116  Congress. 
Cooks  and  Waiters  No.  783.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  2d  and 

4th  Wed.;  P.  Clancy,  R.  S.,  165  Walnut. 
Drop  Forgers  and  Hammermen  No.  733.    C.  L.  U. 

Hall;  2d  and  4th  Fri.;  E.  F.  Flint,  R.  S.,  376 

Walnut.    Tel.  1329-3. 
Electrical  Workers  No.  7  (Mixed).    E.  S.  Thurston, 

R.  S.,  21  Elm. 
Grain  Handlers  No.  7445.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  1st  and 

3d  Wed.;  M.  Sweeney,  R.  S.,  74  Tenth. 
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Orocery  and  Prorision  Clerks  N'o.  297.    C.  L.  U. 

Hall;  l8t  and  3(1  Tues.;  C.  W.  Pollner,  R.  S., 

364  Chestnut. 
llorseshoers  No.  10.    C.  L.  U.   Hall;   '2d  and  4th 

Wed.;  J.  P.  Sullivan,  R.  S.,  78  Franklin. 
Iron  Mohlers  No.  167.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  2d  and  4tli 

Wed.;    H.  E.  Bryant,  J.  H.  Donnelly,  15.  A., 

Box  917,  Providence,  R.  I.;   J.  P.  O'UonDell, 

R.  S.,  35  Brooklinc  Av. 
Lathers  No.  2o.    C.  L.  IT.  Hall;  Mon.;  J.  Latleur, 

B.  A.,  Union;  J.  Hope,  R.  8.,  10  Wight  Av. 
Laundry  Workers  No.  117.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  2d  and 

4th  Tues.;  Lucinda  Victor,  R.  S.,  227  Water. 
Locomotive    Engineers    No.  63.     B.  and  A.  R.R. 

Granite  Bldg.;    1st  and  3d  Sun.;  J.  W.  Mead, 

R.  S.,  416  Main,  W.  Springfield.    Tel.  1743-2. 
Locomotive   Firemen:    Hampden    Lodge  No.   307. 

B.  and  A.  R.R.     Granite   Bldg.;    1st  and   3d 
Sun.;  C.  A.  Smith,  R.  S.,  10  Hubbard  A  v. 

Machinists :   Bay  State  Lodge  No.  3S9.    C.  L.  U. 

Hall;  Wed.;  J.  E.  Johnson,  R.  S.,  27  Bliss. 
Machinists  Ordnance  Lodge:  No.  214.    394  Main; 

2d  and  4th  Wed.;  F.  A.  Fisher,  R.  S.,  Box  441. 
Meat  Cutters  and  Butchers  No.  129.    C.  L.  U.  Hall ; 

Ist  and  3d  Tues.;   J.  B.  Shea,  R.  S.,  24  Ter- 

rence. 
Metal  Polishers,  Buffers,  and  Platers  No.  30.    C.  L. 

U.  Hall;  2d  and  4th  Fri.;  C.  D.  Lane,  R.  S., 

164  Spring. 
Musicians  Protective  No.  171 .    394  Main;  2d  Sun.; 

E.  H.    Lyman,  R.    S.,    21    Huntington.     Tel. 
1044-12. 

Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  No.  267. 

C.  L.  U.  Hall;  Wed.;  W.  H.  Grady,  B.  A.,  47 
Essex;  M.  F.  Skchan,  R.  S.,  St.  James  Av. 

Plumbers,  Gasfitters,  Steamfltters,  and  Steamfitters' 

Helpers  No.  89.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  Mon.;   O.  H. 

Mcintosh,  B.  A.,  13  New  Bridge;   C.  F.  Burke, 

R.  S.,  69  Sargeant. 
Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants  No.  S6.    C.  L.  U. 

Hall;  2d  Sun.;  E.  J.  Casey,  R.  S.,  Box  1263. 
Prompters   No.   16S   (Springfield   and    Hampden 

County).    525  Main;  2d  Sun.*;  G.  V.  Lovely, 

R.  S.,  531/2  Main. 
Quarrymen  No.  9606.  Town  Hall,  E.  Longmeadow, 

Mass.;  1st  and  3d  Tues.;  R.  Solomon,  R.  S.,  E. 

Longmeadow,  Mass. 
Railroad  Telegrcqfhers  No.  38.    33  Lyman;  3d  Sat.; 

L.  H.  Pennoyer,  R.  S.,  53  Wilbraham  Av. 
Railroad  Trainmen  :  City  of  Homes  Lodge  No.  622. 

bibVi  Main;  2d  and  4th  Sun. ;  W.  C.  Carter,  R.  S., 

68  Sargeant. 
Raihoay  Conductors  No.  198.    5351/2  Main;  1st  and 

3d  Sun.;  E.  A.  Sawin,  R.  S.,  75  Sargeant. 
Retail  Clothing  Clerks  No.  256.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  3d 

Mon.;  M.  E.  Coughlin,  B.  A.,  70  Besse  PI.;  T. 

F.  Morrison,  R.  S.,  348  Main.    Tel.  423-3. 
Sheet  Metal   Workers  No.  27.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  2d 

and  4th  Thurs. ;  A.  A.  Mathews,  R.  S.,  20  Har- 
rison Av. 
Slate  and  Tile  Roofers  No.  22.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  2d 

and  4th  Tues.;  G.  McCleary,  R.  S.,  196  King. 

Tel.  457-12. 
Steam  Engineers  No.  98.    C.  L.  U.  Hall ;  2d  and  4th 

Thurs.;  C.  Reddy,  R.  S.,  care  of  Birnie  Paper 

Co. 
Steamfitters  No.  21.    31  Lyman ;  2d  and  4th  Thurs. ; 

J.  J.  Gubbins,  R.  S.,  99  Brookline. 
Stereoiypers  and  Electrotypers  No.  44.    C.  L.  U. 

Hall;  1st  Thui-8.;  H.  J.  Bagg,  R.  S.,  44  Webster. 


Stone  Cutters  Assn.  C.  L.  U.  Hall;  Ist  and  3d 
Thurs.;  .1.  Ingham,  R.  S.,  .59  Chapln. 

Structural  Trades  Alliance.  C.  L.  U.  Hall;  Fri.; 
W.  W.  R.  Miner,  R.  S.,  31  Middlesex. 

Tailors  No.  26.  C.  L.  U.  Hall;  2d  and  4tli  Men.; 
F.  Grohowski,  R.  S.,  19  Central. 

Theatrical  Stage  Employees  No.  63.  C.  I>.  U.  Hall; 
3d  Sun.;  J.  L.  Dickson,  R.  S.,  16  Thomas. 

Tobacco  Strippers  No.  9608.  C.  L.  U.  Hall;  Ist 
Fri.;  Mary  K.  Collins,  R.  S.,  43  Vine. 

Typographical  No.  216.  C.  L.  U.  Hall;  4th  Sun.; 
A.  W.  Harrington,  R.  S.,  Box  1187.  Tel.  71  and 
72. 

Vegetable  Ivory  Button  Makers  No.  7546.  19  San- 
ford;  1st  and  3d  Fri.;  W.  lleid,  R.  S.,  30  Lom- 
bard. 

\?aste  Handlers  No.  8964.  C.  L.  U.  Hall ;  .3d  Sun. ; 
P.  Cullinan,  R.  S.,  49  Williams. 

Woodworkers  No.  10.  C.  L.  U.  Hall;  2d  and  4th 
Wed.;  J.  A.  Bebler,  R.  S.,  41  Mattoon. 

Stonehani. 

Cutting  Die  and  Cutter  Makers  No.  306.  1st  Mon.; 
N.  C.  Waitt,  R.  S.,  15  Avon. 

Stougrbloii. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.  269  (Mixed).  Forest- 
ers Hall;  2d  and  4th  Tues.;  G.  F.  Clark, B.  A., 
Box  1066;  .1.  F.  Hyde,  R.  S. 

Carpenters  No.  1063.  Masonic  Bldg.;  Wed.;  B. 
S.  BoUcs,  B.  A.,  Sharon,  Mass.;  F.  O.  Fowler, 
R.  S.,  Box  1068. 

Rubber  Workers  No.  16.  Foresters  Hall;  2d  Fri.; 
J.  Williams,  R.  S. 

Swampscott. 

Retail  Clerks  No.  247.  219  Burrill;  Ist  arid  3d 
Tues.;  C.  J.  Oliver,  R.  S.,  Elniwood  Rd. 

TAUJfTON. 

American   Federation  o.f  Labor.    D.  McGlaahing, 

Diet.  Organizer,  13  Barnum. 
Bakers  No.  64.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  2d  and  4th  Sat.;  A. 

J.  Gould,  B.  A.  and  R.  S.,  17  N.  Pleasant. 
Barbers  No.  346.    C.   L.   U.   Hall;    3d  Wed.;    J. 

Rickey,  R.  S.,  46  Washington. 
Bartenders  No.  84.    1  Jones  Blk. ;  1st  and  3d  Sun. ; 

.1.  Russell,  R.  S.,  Cosmopolitan  Hotel. 
Bricklayers  and  Masons  No.  13.    C.  L.  U.  Hall; 

alt.  Wed.  from  July  12;  H.  B.  Bourne,  R.  S.,  11 

Bow. 
Building  Laborers  No.  28.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  Fri.;  J. 

Laughlin,  R.  S.,  117  Washington. 
Building    Trades    Council.    C.    L.    U.    Hall;    alt. 

Thurs.;  T.  Menzies,  R.  S.,  21  Mason. 
Carpenters  No.  1035.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  Fri.;  F.  B. 

Barber,  R.  S.,  26  Wales. 
Central  Labor  Union.    C.  L.  IT.  Hall;  1st  and  3d 

Tues.;  J.  Moulds,  R.  S.,  1.51  Broadway. 
Cigar  Makers  No.  326.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  4th  Thurs.; 

D.  J.  Kervick,  R.  S.,  34  Weir. 
Granite  Cutters.    Taylor  Blk. ;  1st  Wed.  after  15th; 

J.  A.  Crowley,  R.  S.,  56  Court. 
Horseshoers  No.  129.    14  Jones   Blk.;  3d  Thurs.; 

W.  Frizzell,  R.  S.,  rear  42  Cohannet. 
Iron  Mohlers  No.  39.    Good  Samaritan  Hall;  1st 

and  3d  Fri.;    H.  E.  Bryant,   B.  A.,  Box  917, 

Providence,  R.  I.;  E.  Smith,  R.  S.,  Cohannet. 
Laborers  No.  11223.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  Thurs.;  J.  J. 

Devlin,  R.  S.,  S  Makepeace  Av. 


*  Except  in  July  and  August. 
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Machinists  No.  489.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  2d  and  4lh 

Thurs.;  J.  Macfarlane,  R.  S.,  8  Pine. 
Meat  Gutters  No.  336.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  1st  and  3d 

Wed.;  W.  A.  McKenzie,  R.  S.,  60  Oak. 
Mule  Spinners  No.  12.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  2d  Wed.; 

S.  Smith,  R.  S.,  50  White  (Box  346). 
Musicians  No.  231.     C.  L.  U.  Hall;   1st  Sun.;  J. 

Moulds,  R.  S.,  151  Broadway. 
Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  No.  674. 

St.  Georges  Hall;   1st  and  3d  Fri.;  T.  F.  Fitz- 
gerald, R.  S.,  8  South. 
Plumbers  and  Steamfitters  No.  301.    C.  L.  U.  Hall; 

1st  Mon.;  H.  McAdams,  R.  S.,  .35  Walnut. 
Polishers,  Buffers,  and  Platers  No.  154.    C.  L.  U. 

Hall;  2d  and  4th  Wed.;   C.  D.  Day,  R.  S.,  6 

Hamlin. 
Railroad   Trainmen :    Old   Colony  Lodge  No.   70. 

Elks  Hall;   1st  Mon.  and  3d  Sun.;   J.  E.  Mor- 

risey,  R.  S.,  89  Oak. 
Retail  Clerks  No.  516.     Lo.yal  Friendship  Lodge 

Hall;  2d  and  4th  Mon.;  G.  O.  Monroe,  R.  S.,  10 

Benefit. 
Stationary  Firemen  No.  102.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;   Ist 

Tues.;  H.  Smith,  R.  S.,  12  Bryant. 
Stove  Mounters  and  Range  Workers  No.  40.     G.  L. 

U.  Hall;  2d  and  4th  Tues.;  P.  Donalioe,  R.  S., 

44  E.  Water. 
Street  and  Electric  Railioay  Employees  No.  243. 

C.  L.  U.  Hall;  3d  Sat.;  W.  P.  Kennedy,  R.  S., 

121  Washington. 
Street  Laborers.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  Fri  ;  P.  Gaffney, 

B.  A.,  E.  Broadway;  J.  J.  Devlin,  R.  S.,  8  Make- 

peace  Av. 
Team  Drivers  No.  344.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  2d  and  4th 

Fri.;  N.  Donnelly,  R.  S.,  21  Cohannet. 
Typographical  No.  319.    13  Jones  Hall;  3d  Mon.; 

J.  F.  Fitzgerald,  R.  S.,  29  Plain. 

Toivnsend. 

Coopers  No.  96.  Engine  Hall;  Ist  and  3d  Thurs.; 
M.  Spaulding,  R.  S.,  Box  426. 

IJxbridg^e. 

Granite  Cutters.  G.  A.  R.  Hall;  1st  Men.;  .J.  John- 
son, R.  S.,  Box  453. 

IVakefield. 

Carpenters  No.  862  (Reading).  Dudley  Hall;  2d 
and  4th  Thurs.;  E.  C.  Pinkham,  B.  A.;  W.  E. 
Packard,  R.  S.,  140  Pleasant. 

Iron  Molders  No.70.  Woodworkers  Hall;  3d  Fri.; 
H.  E.  Bryant,  H.  Donnelly,  B.  A.,  Box  917, 
Providence,  R.  I.;  M.  J.  McMahon,  R.  S.,  15 
Foundry. 

Metal  Polishers,  Buffers,  and  Platers  No.  187. 
G.  A.  R.  Hall;  1st  Thurs.;  P.  J.  Turner,  R.  S., 
Crescent  House. 

Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employees  No.  249. 
Woodworkers  Hall,  Wakefield,  and  Spanish- 
American  War  Veterans  Hall,  Reading;  1st 
and  3d  Thurs.;  P.  J.  McGaffeney,  B.  A.,  6 
Woburn,  Reading;  A.  Smyth,  R.  S.,  44  Salem, 
Reading. 

Woodworkers  No.  120.  Kingmans  Hall;  Ist,  2d, 
and  4th  Fri.;  L.  G.  Hatch,  R.  S.,  53  Cordis. 

Walpole. 

Carpenters  No.  1479.    Town  Hall;  E.  Bacon,  R.  S., 

S.  Walpole. 
Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employees  No.  399. 

Fire  Engine  Hall,  S.  Walpole;  1st  Wed.;  C.  B. 

Hall,  B.  A.;  W.  Percy,  R.  S. 


fVAliTHAin. 

Bricklayers  and  Masons  No.  15.    Waverly  Hall; 

Tues.;  P.  Lally,  B.  A.,  23  Calvary;  J.  Copson, 

R.  S.,  11  Middle. 
Building  Laborers  No.  8.     Painters  Hall;    Fri.; 

T.  F.  McKeown,  B.  A.,  110  Bacon;    P.  Cain, 

R.  S.,  29  McKenn. 
Carpenters  No.  540.     Halls   Blk.;    Mon.;    M.  L. 

Chivers,  B.  A.,  6  Hunt,  Newton;   S.  Rennie, 

R.  S.,  296  River. 
Central  Labor  Union.    Bricklayers  Hall;  Ist  and 

3d  Wed.;  A.  P.  Kaveney,  R.  S.,  11  Appleton, 

Boston. 
Coal  Teamsters  and  Helpers  No.  328.     A.  O.  H. 

Hall,  Newton;   1st  and  3d  Sun.;   H.  Platner, 

R.  S.,  11  N.  Beacon  Ct.,  Watertown. 
Iron  Molders  No.  102.    A.  O.  H.  Hall;   2d  and  4th 

Wed.;    H.  E.  Bryant,  B.  A.,  Box  917,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.;  F.  McQuiggan,  R.  S.,  209  Grove. 
Loomfixers  No.   45.     A.  O.  H.  Hall;   2d  and  4th 

Thurs.;  J.  R.  Morris,  R.  S.,  32  Francis. 
Machinists:  Nortimbega  Lodge  No.  465.  103  Moody ; 

Tues.;  C.  W.  Anderson,  R.  S.,  Gorhani. 
Mule  Spinners.    A. O.H.Hall;  1st  Fri.;  T.  Shepley, 

R.  S.,  1  River  Av. 
Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  No.  921. 

Painters  Hall;   Mon.;    W.  F.  Fletcher,  R.  S., 

Lowell. 
Typographical  No.  259.    651  Main;  1st  Mon.;  E.  C. 

Fowler,  R.  S.,  16  Centre,  Newton. 
Weavers  No.  392.     651    Main;    2d  and   4th   Fri.; 

Hannah  Meehan,  B.  A.,  Cheriy,  W.  Newton; 

J.  Leduc,  R.  S.,  185  Moody. 

Ware. 

Bartenders  No.  123.    Red  Men's  Hall;  1st  Sun.; 

F.  C.  Fitzpatrick,  R.  S.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2. 
Carpenters  No.  1630.    Red  Men's  Hall ;  1st  and  3d 

Thurs.;  A.  M.  Ramsdell,  R.  S.,  30  Prospect. 

Watertown. 

Iron  Molders  No.  179.  G.  A.  R.  HaU;  2d  and  4th 
Fri.;  H.  E.  Bryant,  B.  A.,  Box  917,  Providence, 
R.  I.;  R.  C.  Corning,  R.  S.,  148  Cypress. 

Metal  Polishers,  Buffers,  and  Platers  No.  60.  51 
Cypress;  1st  Thurs.;  R.  Quinlan,  R.  S.,  High- 
landville,  Mass. 

Webster. 

Barbers  No.  358.    68  Main;  last  Fri.;  N.  Massi- 

cotte,  B.  A.;  A.  Theroux,  R.  S.    Tel.  Central. 
Boot  and  Shoe   Workers  No.  278  (Mixed).    Flint 

Blk.;  1st  and  3d  Thurs.;  J.  E.  Hickey,  B.  A.; 

H.  A.  Leonard,  R.  S.,  9  Maple. 
Carpenters  No.  823.    36  High;  1st  and  3d  Tues.; 

O.  Jonah,  B.  A.,  566  Main,  Worcester;  L.  La- 

roussc,  R.  S.,  14  Oxford. 
Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  No.  395. 

36  High;  1st  Wed.;  W.  F.  Taylor,  R.  S. 

W^estborongrli. 

Carpenters  No.  1459.    A.  O.  H.  Hall;  last  Fri.;  O. 

Jonah,  B.  A.,  556  Main,  Worcester;  J.  McNeil, 

R.  S. 

Westtield. 
American  Federation  of  Labor.     L.  A.  Bolio,  Dist. 

Organizer,  14  Gowdys  Blk.  (Box  519). 
Barbers  No.  33.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  1st  Mon.;  G.  Her- 

rick,  R.  S.,  City  Hotel. 
Bartenders  No.  82.     C.  L.  U.  Hall;   2d  Tues.;  J. 

Keefe,  15.  A.,  18  Spring;  H.  McCutcheon,  R.  S., 

14  Arnold. 
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Bricklayers  and  Masons  Ko.  24.     Piirks  Blk. ;  Last 

Frl.;  E.  J.  Shechan,  U.  S.,  17  Belmont. 
Carpenters  No.  222.    C.  L.  U.  Iliill;  'id  and  4tli 

Fri.;  R.  C.  Dean,  B.  A.,  16  S.  Maple;   11.  G. 

I'onieroy,  R.  S.,  14  Frauklin  Av. 
Central  Labor  Union.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  Itli  Tiies.; 

F.  L.  Wyman,  R.  S.,  53  Washington. 
Cigar  Makers  No.  28.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  1st  Men.;  L. 

A.  Bolio,  R.  S..  14  Gowdys  Blk.  (Box  519). 
Coal  Handlers  No.  8256.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  2d  Tues. ; 

M.  D.  Gibbons,  R.  S.,  15  May. 
Iron  Molders  No.  OS.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;   let  and  ;{d 

Wed. ;  H.  E.  Bryant,  B.  A .,  Box  917,  Pro videuce, 

R.  I.;  M.  J.  Fcrriter,  R.  S.,  16  Dubois. 
Machinists  No.  227.     C.  L.  U.  Hall;   Ist  and  8(1 

Fri.;  G.  W.  Clark,  R.  S.,  13  Ashley. 
Mason  Tenders  No.  22.    VVatermans  Blk. ;  3d  Mon. ; 

J.  Gibbons,  R.  S.,  Elm  St.,  North. 
Metal  Polishers,  Buffers,  and  Platers  No.  80.    C. 

L.  U.  Hall;  2d  Fri.;  W.  S.  Taylor,  B.  A.  and 

R.  S.,  134  VV.  Silver. 
Musicians  No.   91.     C.  L.  U.  Hall;   1st  Sun.;   R. 

Kratochoil,  R.  S.,  94  Meadow. 
Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  No.  290. 

C.  L.  U.  Hall;  Wed.;   G.  E.  Calkins,  B.  A.,  7 

Sibley  Av.;  W.  F.  Deyo,  R.  S.,  32  Taylor  Av. 
Piano  and  Organ  Workers  No.  20.    C.  L.  U.  Hall; 

2d  Mon.;  T.  Dangelmeyer,  R.  S.,  13  King  PI. 
Plumbers  and  Steamfitters  No. 318.    C.  L.  U.  Hall; 

Ist  and  3d  Tues. ;  A.  D.  Damon,  R.  S. 
Railroad   Trainmen :     Woronoco    Lodge  No.  335. 

Parks  Blk.;    2d  and  4th  Sun.;    J.  M.  Fahey, 

R.  S.,  30  Orange. 
Retail  Clerks  No.  176.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  2d  Tues.; 

R.  O.  Whittemore,  B.  A.  and  R.  S.,  ;32  Wash- 

ington. 
Street  Railioay  Employees  No.  149.     C.    Wright, 

R.  S.,  IS  Vine. 

Westford. 

Granite  Cutters :  Graniteville  Branch  (Granite- 
ville).    J.  O'Brien,  R.  S.,  Graniteville. 

Weymouth. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.  53  (Mixed)  (East  Wey- 
mouth). G.  A.  R.  Hall;  2d  and  4th  Fri.;  I. 
Melville,  R.  S.,  8  Highland  PI.,  S.  Weymouth. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.  361  (N.  Weymouth). 
Athens;    1st  and  3d   Tues.;    J.  P.  Holbrook, 

B.  A.,  11  Pratt  Av.,  N.  Weymouth;  C.  I.  New- 
comb,  R.  S.,  8  Howard,  N.  Weymouth. 

Bricklayers,  Masons,  and  Plasterers  No.  52.  Active 
Hall;  2d  and  4th  Wed.;  N.  F.  Cleary,  B.  A. 
and  R.  S.,  33  Prospect. 

Wliitnian. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.  31  (Mixed).    5  and  6 

Jenkins  Blk.;  Tues.;  C.  H.  Townsend,  B.  A., 

Box  201;  M.  T.  Casey,  R.  S. 
Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.  357  (Mixed) .    6  Blwells 

Blk.;  Fri.;  F.  C.  Sherman,  R.  S.,  Box  142. 
Carpenters  No.  1018.    Foresters  Hall;  Thurs.;  F. 

L.  Gill,  R.  S.,  Box  181. 
Carpenters  No.  1046.    Masonic  Hall;   1st  and  3d 

Tues.;  W.  H.  Swift,  R.  S.,  22  Mt.  Prospect. 
Lasters  No.   69   (B.  and  S.  W.).     Jenkins   Blk.; 

Thurs.;  C.  E.  Lowell,  B.  A.  and  R.  S.,  Box  834. 
Treers  No.  105.    Lasters  Hall;  Ist  and  3d  Fri.;  W. 

Brennan,  R.  S. 
Woodworkers  No.  195.     Village  Hall;  2d  and  4th 

Thurs  ;   G.  E.  Shaw,  R.  S.,  .34  Addison  Av., 

Brockton. 


Williunictburiir. 

Brass  Workers  No.  65  (  Haydenville).    Union  Hall; 

2(1  and  4th  Mon.;  L.  Watling,  R.  S.,  106  Main, 

Haydenville.    Tel.  2. 
Iron  Molders  No.  67  (Haydenville).    Union  Hall; 

1st  and  .3d  Tues.;  J.  R.  Mansfleld,  B.  A.,  Hay. 

denvillc;   R.  O'Ncil,  U.S.,  Haydenville. 

Williamatoun. 

Building  Laborers  No.  37.    G.  A.  R.  Hall;  2d  and 

last  Wed. ;  J.  Burghardt,  R.  8. 
Carpenters  No.  970.    G.  A.  li.  Hall;   1st  and  3d 

Mon.;  H.  White,  R.  S. 
Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  No.  622. 

G.  A.  R.  Hall;  1st,  3d,  and  .5th  Wed.;  J.  Navin, 

R.  S.,  Water  (L.  B.  48). 

^Vincbenter. 

Carpenters  No.  991.  Waterlield  Hall;  2d  and  4th 
Tues.;  E.  C.  Plnkham,  B.  A.,  28  Dana,  Somer- 
ville;  A.  M.  Knowles,  R.  S.,  Eirawood  Av. 

IVintlirop. 

Carpenters  No.  821.  Wordsworth  Blk.;  Mon.;  C. 
W.  Cameron,  B.  A.,  1031  Washington,  Boston; 
F.  Burke,  R.  S.,  991,1.  Shirley. 

WOBVRN. 

Bartenders  No.  83.  422  Main;  2d  Sun. ;  J.  J.  Ryan, 
R.  S.,  31  Walnut.    Tel.  Woburn  248-9. 

Bricklayers,  Masons,  and  Plasterers  No.  45.  Me- 
chanics Bldg.;  Ist  and  .Sd  Tues.;  D.  Condon, 
R.  S.,  122  Main. 

Carpenters  No.  885.  Mechanics  Hall;  Thurs.;  E. 
C.  Pinkham,  B.  A.,  28  Dana,  Somerville;  S.J. 
Bezanson,  R.  S.,  Hart  PL 

WORCESTER. 

Allied  Printing  Trades  Council.    566  Main ;  3d  Sun. ; 

N.  H.  Davis,  R.  S.,  33  Coral. 
Bakers  No.  72.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  2d  and  4th  Sat.;  J. 

J.  Cummings,  R.  S.,  19  Lawrence. 
Barbers  No.  186.    12  Austin;   Ist  and  3d  Thurs.; 

W.  E.  Latham,  R.  S.,  19  Fulton. 
Bartenders  No.  95.    12  Austin;  2d  Sun.;  W.  Foley, 

R.  S.,  244  Pleasant. 
Boiler  Makers  No.  69.    109  Front;  W.  Thompson, 

R.  S.,  11  Lodi. 
Bottlers  and  Drivers  No.  180.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  2d 

and    4th    Thurs.;    P.  F.  McGourty,   R.  S.,  116 

Lamartine. 
Brewery   Workers  N'o.  136.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  2d  and 

4th  Fri.;  M.  J.  Sullivan,  C.  S.,  65  Kendall. 
Bricklayers  and  Plasterers  No.  6.    509  Main ;  Tues. ; 

R.  J.  Burke,  R.  S. 
Bridge  and.  Structural  Iron   Workers  No.  57.    64 

Southbridge;  1st  and  3d  Tues.;  W.  S.  Delaney, 

R.  S.,  16  Elliott. 
Building  Laborers  No.  136.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  Tues.; 

J.  O'Toole,  R.  S.,  Lodi. 
Carpenters  District  Couyicil.    566  Main;   Mon.;  O. 

•Jonah,  B.  A.;  A.  J.  Sanquinet,  R.  S.,  40  Fair- 
mont Av.    Tel.  1037-4. 
Carpenters  No.  23.    566  Main;  Fri. ;  O.  Jonah,  B.A. ; 

J.  J.  Reidy,  R.  S.,  636  Cambridge. 
Carpenters  No.  408  (French) .    Beaver  Hall ;  Tues. ; 

O.  Jonah,  B.  A.,  566  Main;   O.  Emond,  R.  S., 

3  Adam. 
Carpenters  No.  720  {^v^edXsh).    566  Main;   2d  and 

4th  Fri.;  O.  Jonah,  B.  A.;  G.  Newman,  R.  S., 

1151,^  Eastern  Av. 
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Carpenters  No.  877  (Shop).    566  Main;  1st  and  3ci 

Fri.;  O.  Jouali,  B.  A.;   H.  M.  Lang,  R.  S.,  28 

Lancaster.    Tel.  1037-4. 
Central  Labor  Union.    64  Southbridge ;  Ist  and  3d 

Wed.;  J.  Croake,  P.  G.  Leary,  R.  S. 
Cigar  Makers  No.  92.    64  Southbridge;  1st  Tues.; 

G.  Aphalt,  R.  S.,  25  Mechanic  (Box  339). 
City   Laborers   Protective  No.  11002.     64  South- 
bridge;  2d  and  4th  Sun.;  J.  Rourke,  R.  S.,  17 

Spruce. 
Coal  Teamsters  and  Helpers  No.  308.    566  Main; 

E.  McGarr,  R.  S.,  22  Blanch. 
Comb    Workers  No.  11847.     M.  Maglos,   R.  S.,  8 

Batchelder. 
Commercial  Telegraphers  No.  71.    566  Main;  M.  A. 

Fleming,  R.  S.,  25  BarclaJ^ 
Cooks  and  Waiters.    12  Austin;  2d  and  4th  Thurs.; 

W.  E.  Quinn,  R.  S.,  1  Maple  PI. 
Coopers  No.  118.    64  Southbridge;  2d  Wed.;   H. 

Kilian,  R.  S.,  78  Lafayette. 
Coremakers  No.  434.    C.  L.  U.  Hall;  Ist  and  3d 

Mon.;  E.  H.  Quiinby,  R.  S.,  Box  1063. 
Cutting  Die  Workers  No.  10583.     64  Southbridge; 

Ist  Wed.;  J.  Clasen,  Jr.,  R.  S. 
Electrical  Workers  No.  96.    419  Main;  Mon.;  E.  J. 

Murphy,  R.  S. 
Garment  Workers.     Miss  S.  Sosner,  R.  S.,  47  S. 

Harding. 
Granite  Cutters.    64  Southbridge;  let  Thurs.;  J. 

E.  Griffin,  R.  S.,  14  Washington  Av. 

Hack  Drivers  No.  422.    64  Southbridge;  1st  and  3d 
Tues.;    T.  J.  Lowder,  B.  A.,  3  Powers  Ct.; 

F.  Mullins,  R.  S.,  125  Summer. 
Horseshoers  No.  31.    64  Southbridge;  2d  and  4th 

Mon.;  T.  J.  Clifford,  R.  S.,  5  Ash. 
Iron  Holders  No.  5.    64  Southbridge;  Mon.;  H.  A. 

Cronin,  R.  S.,  Box  743. 
Lasters  No.  162.    A.  O.  H.  Hall;  1st  and  3d  Tues.; 

J.  Hughes,  R.  S.,  6  Penn  Av. 
Lathers  No.  79.     64  Southbridge;    1st  Mon.;    H. 

Peters,  R.  S.,  3  Davis. 
Locomotive  Engineers  No.  64.    405  Main ;  1st  and  3d 

Sun. ;  C.  W.  Davis,  R.  S.,  12  Chase  Av.,  Webster. 
Locomotive    Firemen :    Bay  State    Lodge   No.   73. 

Pythian  Hall;  2d  and  4th  Sun.;  G.  P.  Newton, 

R.  S.,  Fales  and  Burncoat. 
Machinists :  Bay  State  Lodge  No.  759.    64  South- 
bridge;  2d  and  4th  Wed.;  D.  J.  Fleming,  R.  S., 

18  Richland, 
Machinists:   Equality  Lodge  No.  694.    64  South- 
bridge;  1st  and  3d  Thurs.;  S.  S.  Newton,  R.  S., 

32  Lincoln  Av.    Tel.  296-2-2. 
Machinists  No.  339.    64  Southbridge;   2d  and  4th 

Fri.;  E.  M.  Towse,  R.  S.,  4  Page. 
Mattress  Makers  No.  72.    64  Southbridge;  2d  and 

4th  Tuea.;  F.  W.  Mulvey,  R.  S.,  14  Bartlett. 
Metal  Polishers,  Buffers,  and  Platers  No.  151.     566 

Main;  2d  and  4th  Wed.;  E.  Holnian,  B.  A.  and 

R.  S.,  45  Barclay. 
Musicians  No.  143.    Sons  of  Veterans  Hall;  2d 

Sun.;  C.  G.  Marcy,  R.  S.,  509  Main. 
Painters  No.  48.    64  Southbridge;    Mon.;   C.   A. 

CuUen,  B.  A.;  E.  Corbett,  R.  S. 
Paperhangers  No.  331.    566  Main;  2d  and  4th  Fri.; 

M.  Garrett,  B.  A.,  419  Main;   t\  S.  Gray,  R.  S., 

208  Austin. 
Pattern  Makers.    .566  Main;  2d  and  4th  Tues.;  A. 

H.  Hall,  R.  S.,  N.  Grafton,  Mass. 
Piano  and  Organ   Workers  No.  28.    566  Main;  2d 

Thurs.;  J.  Scollay,  R.  S.,  Vernon  Hotel. 
Plumbers   No.   4.     64    Southbridge;    1st   and   4th 

Thurs.;  B.  F.  Redican,  B.  A.  and  R.  S.,  5  Law- 
rence. 


Printing    Pressmen   and   Assistants  No.   72.     566 

Main;  2d  Tues.;  C.  R.  Button,  S.  T.,  22  Me- 
chanic. 
Railroad  Trainmen :  Bay  State  Lodge  No.  88.    109 

Front;  2d  Sun.  and  4th  Sat.;  H.  P.  Howe,  R.  S., 

38  Belmont. 
Railroad  Trainmen  :  Worcester  Lodge  No.  553.    566 

Main;  1st  Sun.  and  3d  Thurs.;  F.  L.  Cardinal, 

R.  S.,  39  Gates.    Tel.  3282-3. 
Railway  Clerks  No.  3.    21  Glen ;  2d  and  4th  Thurs. ; 

H.  G.  Kerr,  B.  A.,  13  Edwards;  F.  J.  Waite, 

R.  S.    Tel.  163-4. 
Railway  Conductors  No.  237.    405  Main;  4th  Sun.; 

W.  F.  Hurlburt,  S.  T.,  Wildwood  Av. 
Stationary  Firemen  No.   88.     C.   L.  U.  Hall;   2d 

Sun.  and  4th  Wed.;    J.  English,  B.  A.,  55  N. 

Ashland;  M.J.  Greene,  R.  S.,  2  Milton  PI. 
Steam  and  Hot    Water    Fitters   and    Steamfitters' 

Helpers  No.  25.    419  Main;  Ist  and  3d  Thurs.; 

M.  F.  Garrett,  B.  A.  and  R.  S. 
Steam  Engineers  No.  78.    64  Southbridge;  Ist  Sun. 

and  3d  Fri.;  W.  J.  Brady,  B.  A.,  2  Chrone;  W. 

F.  Holman,  R.  S.,   14  Gardner. 
Steam  Engineers  No.  221  (Hoisting  and  Portable). 

419  Main;  1st  Fri.;  T.  Dorey,  R.  S.,  141  Union. 
Stonemasons  No.  29.  509 Main ;  Sun. ;  J.  J.  Kelliher, 

R.  S.,  254  Southbridge. 
Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employees  No.  22.    12 

Austin;  1st  Tues.;  O.  A.  Cotes,  R.  S.,  29  Gates. 
Structural  Building    Trades  Alliance  (Worcester 

and  Vicinity).    419  Main;  Wed.;  M.  F.  Garrett, 

B.   A.,   140   Belmont;    E.   F.   Brady,  R.  S.,  23 

Austin. 
Teamsters  No.  196.    566  Main;  1st  and  3d  Sun. ;  D. 

Carpenter,  B.  A.,  28  Salem;  J.  A.  W.  Bosley, 

R.  S.,  143  Main.    Tel.  3431-3. 
Typographical  No.  165.    12  Austin  ;  1st  Sun. ;  W.  P. 

Cantwell,  S.,  Box  176. 

In  General. 

Amalgamated  Assn.  of  Elastic  Goring  Weavers. 
Headquarters,  Brockton;  E.  Ashley,  Gen.  Sec, 
42  Lowell,  Brockton. 

Amalgamated  Rubber  Workers  Union  of  America. 
Headquarters,  Cambridge;  C.  E.  Akerstrom, 
S.  T.,  25  Grant,  Cambridge. 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners. 
Headquarters,  Boston.  F.  A.  Cox,  B.  A.  and 
S.,  143  W.  Sixth,  South  Boston. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  International  Union. 
Headquarters,  Boston,  434  Albany  Bldg. ;  C. 
L.  Baine,  R.  S.,  434  Albany  Bldg. 

Brotherhood  of  Boiler  Makers  and  Iron  Shipbuild- 
ers of  America :  District  No.  7,  Neio  England 
Lodge.  724  Wasliington,  Boston  ;  last  Sun.;  T. 
R.  Keenan,  C.  S.,  80  W.  Fifth,  South  Boston. 

Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Freight  and  Baggagemen 
of  America,  General  Board  of  Adjustment  and 
Arbitration,  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  Sys- 
tem. Headquarters,  Boston;  G.  L.  Thompson, 
S.  T.,  84  Staniford,  Boston. 

Carpenters  District  Cormcil  of  lierkshire  County. 
Ileadijuarters,  Pittsfleld ;  4th  Sun.;  S.  H.  Crum, 
S.  T.,  291  Ashland,  North  Adams. 

Carpenters  District  Council  of  Newton,  Walthnm, 
and  Vicinity.  Nonantum  Bldg.,  Newton  Cor- 
ner; 2d  and  4tii  Thurs.;  M.  L.  Chivers,  B.  A.,  6 
Hunt,  Newton;  A.  G.  Nicholson,  R.  S.,  244 
California,  Newton. 

Carpenters  District  Council  of  Norfolk  County. 
Lyric  Hall,  Hyde  Park;  2d  and  4th  Fri.;  C.  E. 
Yeaton,  R.  S.,  4  Thatcher,  Hyde  Park. 
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Carpenters  North  Shore  District  Council.  12  Frank- 
lln  Bldff.,  Salem;  2d  Tues.;  W.  Swanson,  B.  A.; 
F.  J.  Haley,  R.  S.,  13  Trask,  Danvers. 

Carpenters  South  Shore  District  Council.  Fords 
Bldg.,  North,  IlinKham;  2d  Wed.;  F.  L.  Cor- 
thel),  R.  S.,  Box  135,  Hingham  Centre. 

Connecticut  Valley  Conference  of  Painters,  Deco- 
rators, and  Paperhangers  of  America.  Meet  3d 
Sun.  of  month  at  place  selected ;  W.  O.  Buckley, 
3d,  R.  S.,  58  Mahl  Av.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

District  Conference  of  Shoeicorkers  of  Sontheastem 
Massachusetts.  Brockton;  1st  Sun.;  G.  N.  Hub- 
bard, R.  S.,  12  Ridgeway  Ct.,  Brockton. 

District  Council  JVb.  4  of  Metal  Polishers,  Buffers, 
Platers,  Brass  Molders,  Brass  and  Silver  Work- 
ers (Mass.,  Me.,  N.  H.,  and  Vt.).  W.  Shea, 
Organizer,  care  of  J.  A.  Loyud,  S.  T.,  48  Cy- 
press, Watertown. 

Oranite  Cutters  International  Assn.  of  America. 
Headquarters,  Quincy;  J.  Duncan,  Gen.  S.  T., 
Hancock  Bldg.,  Quincy.    Tel.  Quincy  209. 

International  Assn.  of  Machinists.  W.  Ames,  B.  A., 
9S7  Washington,  Boston. 

Massachusetts  State  Branch  of  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor.  Headquarters,  Boston;  2d  Men. 
in  Oct.  each  year;  F.  J.  Clarke,  President,  145 
Nilsson,  Brockton;  J.  G.  Jackson,  1st  Vice- 
president,  Box  221,  Fall  River;  C.  H.  Winslow, 
2d  Vice-president,  Park  Bldg.,  Fitchburg;  E. 
Cohen,  3d  Vice-president,  15  Ingalls,  Lynn; 
P.  H.  Sweet,  4th  Vice-president,  8  Leverett, 
Boston;  A.  M.  Lamarsh,  5th  Vice-president, 
403  High,  Holyoke;  D.  D.  DriscoU,  S.  T.,  98  E. 
Newton,  Boston  (Box  83,  Sta.  A.). 

Massachusetts  State  Branch  of  Building  Laborers 
International  Union.  P.  Nagle,  R.  S.,  Florence, 
Mass. 


Massachusetts  State  Conference  of  Bricklayers, 
Masons,  and  Plasterers  Unions.  E.  F.  Dowd, 
R.  S.,  109  Sargeant,  Holyoke. 

National  Association  of  Heat,  Frost,  General  In- 
stilators  and  Asbestos  Workers  of  America.  C. 
Uhr,  Vice-president,  31  Hancock,  Melrose. 

National  Chemical  Plumbers  and  Lead  Burners 
Association  of  America  :  New  England  Branch 
No.  2.  American  House,  Boston;  last  Sat. ;  J.J. 
Barry,  R.S.,  5  Betty,  Everett.  Tel.  Everett  123-3. 

New  England  Conference  Hoard  of  Iron  Molders 
Unions.  H.  E.  Bryant  and  H.  M.  Donnelly, 
B.  A.,  Box  917,  Providence,  R.  I.;  C.  E.  Ander- 
son, R.  S.,  29  Bowden,  Lowell. 

State  Council  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  o/  America. 
P.  Provost,  Jr.,  R.  S.,  3  Franklin,  Holyoke. 

State  Council  of  Horseshoers  Unions.  P.  J.  Lally, 
R.  S.,  105  Quincy,  Dorchester. 

State  District  Lodge  No.  19,  International  Assn. 
of  Machinists.  I.  D.  Regan,  R.  S.,  141,^  Sharon, 
Waltham. 

State  District  Lodge  No.  42,  International  Assn. 
of  Machinists  (Boston  and  Maine  System).  A. 
A.  Farnsworth,  R.  S.,  86  Davis,  Keene,  N.  H. 

State  District  Lodge  No.  43,  International  Assn.  of 
Machinists  (New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hart- 
ford System).  D.  J.  Mcllveen,  R.  S.,  774  Wash- 
ington Av.,  W.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

State  District  Lodge  No.  44,  International  Assn.  of 
Machinists  (Navy  Yards,  Naval  Stations,  and 
Arsenals).  G.  L.  Cain,  S.  T.,  4  Brimblecorn, 
Lynn. 

United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners. 
W.  J.  Shields,  Gen.  Organizer,  36  Cheshire, 
Jamaica  Plain. 

United  Textile  Workers  of  America.  Headquarters, 
Fall  River;  A.  Hibbert,  R.  S.    Tel.  529-22. 
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